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This new edition is addressed to those who wish to improve the 
social education of children It is a synthesis of principles and pro- 
cedures related to the planning and development of experiences m the 
social studies Although major emphasis is placed on the social studies, 
the fact is recognized that social hung is broader than any one area of 
the curriculum and that social learning takes place in many of the 
child s experiences both in and out of school Hence, many of the ideas 
developed apply to areas other than the social studies It is hoped that 
students in teacher education programs and school workers in service 
will find this volume helpful in developing increasingly higher levels 
of democratic citizenship as they work with boys and girls in Amer- 
ica’s schools 

The central theme of this edition is that democratic values and 
behavior musr permeate every phase of the social studies program 
Goals, planning, instructional procedures, materials of instruction and 
evaluation musr all be consistent with this theme It is only b} keeping 
the democratic theme constantly in new that maximum development 
of democratic citizenship can be realized 

Other basic factors are also emphasized throughout the book 
Child growth characteristics and guidelines for the improvement of 
learning are treated with special reference to implications for the social 
studies Techniques of group work are stressed in several different 
sections along with practical examples of ways in which children can 
team together to solve problems of common concern Evaluation as a 
continuous process is emphasized Illustrative, charts checklists and 
other devices that can he used to appraise the child s learning appear 
throughout the text, not solely in th£ chapter on evaluation Practical 
applications of basic principles are stressed in each chapter For exam 
pie, in Chapter 1 specific techniques are suggested for utilizing demo 
cratic values and for developing democratic behavior In Chapter 4 
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m a discussion of conditions of learning, attention is given to pro- 
cedures that can be used to develop attitudes and build concepts In 
short, the author believes that a unitary treatment is more ettecn 
than a compartmentalized analysis m which abstract principles a 
kept apart from practical procedures 

This edition differs from the first one in several ways Tsew ma- 
terial has been incorporated on practical ways to develop democranc 
behavior, on child development, on the growth and improvement o 
attitudes, on learning in relation to the child’s self-concept, on the im- 
provement of group work, map reading and map making, and the 
preparation of test items Each chapter has been up-dated and new 
references have been included Many new pictures, charts, and other 
examples of outstanding practices hav e been added to illustrate appli- 
cations of principles Captions and questions that accompany pictures 
hav c been designed to stimulate thinking and discussion Each chapter 
is concluded by a new section of questions and activ lties that call for 
application of ideas presented in the text, both indiv idual and group 
activities arc suggested Although sample units and other concrete 
examples of outstanding practices have been included, every effort has 
been made to avoid rule-of-thumb suggestions and the bag-of-tneks 
approach The guiding principle has been to present ideas that will 
help to develop self-confidence and creativity on the part of teachers 
First consideration in this edition is given to the unique functions 
of the social studies w ith emphasis upon purposes, democratic v alues, 
and democranc behavior Next come principles and patterns of or- 
ganization, developmental characteristics of children, principles for 
the improvement of learning m the social studies, and the planning of 
unitary learning experiences Then follows a discussion of group 
processes that are helpful m developing experiences w ith children Ac- 
tivities and materials are next considered, w ith emphasis on guidelines 
for their selection and utilization The two final chapters deal with 
evaluation of learning in the social studies and appraisal of the social 
studies program Special attention is called to the Appendixes in w hich 
tw o sample units of w ork are included 


Acknowledgment is due to many individuals for assistance in pre- 
panng this revision The suggestions received from Professor James B 
Parr Ohio Sure Unit asm, and Professor Loretta Klee Schell, Cornell 
Lnncrssrv, were particularlv helpful. The sample units m the Appendix 
«crc secured from Dr Robert Gilchrist and Dorothv SwatzeL Pasadena 
Gtv Schoo's. 

The following individuals cave permission to take pictures in schools 
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Grimes and Ida Coleman Los Angeles, William Woolworth, Albany, 
Corrine Seeds, University of California Los Angeles, Mary Lovvden, 
Richmond, Thomas Nelson, Berkeley, Leonard Grindstaff, Santa Monica 
The following individuals furnished pictures to the author Raymond 
Polhch Los Angeles, John Stemig and Paul Misner, Glencoe, Martin 
Cooney, Berkeley Gazette, Gardner Hart Oakland, Robert Gilchrist and 
Doroth) Swatzel Pasadena, William Bristow and Edward Bernard New 
York, Trancis Drag, San Diego County, E A Juckett, de Park, Vaughn 
Seidel and Ward Phillips Alameda County Among the other individuals 
to whom the author is indebted are Enoch Dumas, Rosalie Zari, Anne 
Merrill, Irwin O Addicott, Logan Miles Ruth Sarson, Helen Worle), 
and Lclah Rejnolds 
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the social studies 

IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


The schools of America are dedicated to the preservation and 
extension of democratic ideals and to the development of the highest 
type of democratic citizenship on the parr of each child The discharge 
of this responsibility requires an educational program thar wall dev clop 
each child’s potentialities to the fullest and at the same time bring 
growth in the competencies essential to democratic living Die major 
emphasis being given to citizenship education at the present time is 
concrete evidence of the importance accorded this responsibility by 
American educators 1 

Every opporrumt) should be utilized to meet this challenge Each 
area of the curriculum, experiences in school and on the play ground, 
activities before and after school, and school-community enterprises 
should make contributions to the achievement of this goal Of crucial 
importance arc the social studies, which in many schools serve as the 
core for developing the social learnings needed in democratic Jiving 
Yec the social studies cannot do the job alone A balanced curriculum 
must be planned for children and with children, and each area of the 
curriculum must be pointed toward the development of citizenship 
The social studies, however, because of the experiences, content, and 
materials the) encompass, have a unique role to pla> 

Alajor changes that have occurred m American society during 
recent decades accentuate the need for improved social education 
Science and technology have created new problems and new oppor- 
tunities From a rural handicraft culture, America has moved to a highly 
centralized urban industrial culture Die growth of industries has 
brought about shifts in population, changes in famdv life, and changes 

* For cxitrplc see American A«soear»«J of Scfconl *dmtnsrn*orv 
A rrettem Cm enshp Utdungion DC. 'Smm 1 Ed-aoon As*x« 
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ra daily associations with others Face to face relationships have been 
supplanted by person to group and group to group relations ips 
people endcator to solve problems through unions, associations, and 
other groups Communication tilth people m distant places can e 
earned on with undreamed of speed and facility Developing networks 
of transportation make possible the measurement of travel time in 
hours instead of days and weeks Advances in science, medicine, and 
industry hold great promise for people everywhere At the same time 
we are confronted with such problems as strengthening democracy 
throughout the world, preserving peace, conserving resources, adapt- 
ing to increasing interdependence improving community living and 
family life, developing international understanding, improving inter- 
group relationships inculcating moral and spiritual v alues, and utiliz- 
ing science for the good of all mankind 

The characteristics and problems of our society call for a program 
of cducanon that is rooted deep in the Amencan way of life No 
longer cm instruction turn away from life today and give exclusive 
consideration to days gone by No longer can social lag be talked 
about m an ivory tower and ignored in our schools Children must 


be guided to develop the competencies needed to meet problems as 
they arise, to become at home in the world in which they find them- 
schcs A program of well designed experiences must be provided, such 
Mtal learning cannot be left to chance This is why the social studies 
must be given systematic attention in curriculum planning today 
In order to make a maximum contribution to social learning, the 
social studies must be clearly defined and specific goals must be iden- 
tified Basic democratic values must be considered and practical im- 
plications for their use must be derived Specific examples of demo- 
cratic behavior need to be examined with special reference to ways 
m which they can be made part of the social studies With the fore- 
going m mind the social studies can be organized and developed on 
solid foundations 


DEFINITION OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

The social studies arc concerned with people and their interaction 
with their social and physical environment, they deal with human 
re a no ns ups In the social studies attention is gw en to ways of living 
an \v or mg together use of the env ironmcnt to meet basic human 
needs customs institutions values, and life situations~the cultural 
Heritage and ns dynamic on going characteristics The social studies 
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in the elementary school embrace material related to human relation- 
ships drawn from history, geography, political science , economics, 
anthropology, sociology, science, and the arts They include content 
and activities that may be used to develop insight into human relation- 
ships in such a way that children build competence in basic social 
processes and shills essential in democratic living The social studies 
make rich contributions to the growth and development of children 
because the central function of the social studies is identical with the 
central purpose of education— the development of democratic citizen- 
ship 

Hon , then, do the social studies differ from the social sciences 3 
Wesley has clearly pointed out the difference by stating that the social 
studies are “those portions of the social sciences selected for in- 
structional purposes " * The social sciences are scholarly and advanced 
studies of human relationships, while the social studies are an area of 
curriculum similar to the language arts 

What is included in the social studies 3 What topics and units of 
work 3 ai;e emphasized in different grades 3 Although there are many 
differences among school systems, well-planned programs include 
content, activities, and materials pertaining to human relationships in 
the home, school, community and other places near and far m both 
time and space Experiences are provided to help children become 
effective as persons and as members of groups The following gradc- 
by-grade overview shows the dominant emphasis in each grade and 
the wide range of unns as reported in recenr courses of study 

Kindergarten and Grade I The dominant emphasis in these 
grades is upon the immediate environment of the child Units on 
Home, School, and Neighborhood are most frequently mentioned 
Other unit titles include Pets, School Workers, Neighborhood friends, 
Holidays Seasons, Trucks Health and Safety, the Playhouse, the 
Zoo or Circus, the Farm, the Store, the Service Station, the Toy Store, 
and Vacation Activities 

Grade II Units on the Community, with emphasis upon Com- 
munity Workers or Helpers, are recommended in most courses of 
study Units specifically mentioned are Our City, the Bakery, Farm, 
Dairy farm, Library, Airport, firemen. Policemen, Trams, Trucks, 


*E B Wcs!e\ The Social Studies,” Encyclopedia Resctrcb 

«v S Monroe Ed) New \ork The Macmillan Company 1950, p 121 
{ the sWe units of work in the Append to ciin/y the meantr* 

to toot phtooog » Ottpttt > 
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Zortcr.t from many fields of learning is drawn upon as needed to sohe problems 
m tke social studies, and a variety of activities and materials are utilized. Why 
jboali children learn more and be more interested when such an approach is used 7 

Hobdays, Our Food, Our Clothing, Our Homes, Plants and Animals, 
and Having Fun in Our Community 

Grade. Ill The Larger Community is emphasized with attention 
to community-wide functions and activities The range of units in- 
cludes Securing Food, Shelter and Clothing, Transportation, Com- 
munication, T ducation. Water Supply, the Airport, Boats and Harbors, 
the Historj of Our Community, Good Americans, Indians, Life in a 
Primitive Community , Children in Other Lands, Communities m Early 
Times 

Gradt IV Units on other lands and the child’s home state arc 


4 
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Civic responsibility may be developed through school community service 
projects as v.e!l as through experiences in the classroom If bat are some 
lasting values of experiences such as this * 

most frequently mentioned Umr rules include Living in Our Stare 
Life in Other Linds Mexico Switzerland Holland Japan High 
Lands Low Lands Cold Lands Hot Lands Wet and Dry Lands 
Peoples of the Plains Transportation Communication Conservation, 
Recreation Early Settlers Famous People 

Grade V Early American life and life tn different regions are 
emphasized Illustrative units include Colonial Life Pioneer Life 
the Westward Movement Regions of the United States Industries 
Our Neighbors to the South, U S Possessions, Alas! a Hawaii Famous 
Americans, Transportation, and Communication 

Grade VI The dominant emphases at this level appear to be 
Europe and European backgrounds of American history the Western 
Hemisphere, and the Eastern Hemisphere The diversity of topics is 
great, however including American Neighbors Europe, Africa Asia, 
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China, Japan, M™“. U ™ e Ausmtariw Pacific Islands 

*— “ 3nd 

nsrS,-.-SL"£ 

Ci’a^ sS «ss2=^ss 

in Other Countnes, Early Man, and Indusmes _ t j, 

Grade VIII American History, the Constitution, and m(J 

of American Insntunons are most frequently menno 
titles of units are the Growth of Democracy, Amen an Got emmen^, 
the Industrial Resolution, Great Americans, Great 
Umted States History, the Beginning and Growth of Our ^ 

Our Possessions, Our Relationships ^ «h Other Countnes, 

United Nations . .u e 

This brief overview indicates that most programs begin uitn it 
immediate environment of the child and mo\ e outward to increasi y 
larger areas and more distant regions The here and now is gi\ cn 
emphasis with attention in later grades to ways of li\ mg m 0 
communities, the state, the nation, and countnes throughout 
world Indians and pnmitiv e cultures appear to be receiv ing decrease g 
emphasis while such topics as the expanded community, life m o 
state, the air age, our relations to other people, community problems, 
Latin America, world relations, the impact of science on daily living, 
and life situanons vital to children are receiving increased emphasis 
That a study of the United States is not neglected may be shown y 
pointing out the home, school, community emphasis in the primary 
grades, the emphasis on our state in the middle grades, and the str^ 
mg of United States History in Grades V, VII, VIII, and on an ad- 
vanced level m secondary schools in many communities 

As units such as those listed above are developed, attention is 
giv cn to major areas of living such as transportation, communication, 
production of goods, conservation aesthetic and religious expression 
Thus, as the program moves from home, school, and community to 
state, nation, and other lands children dev elop increasingly deeper in- 
sights into wavs m which man meets basic needs for food, shelter, 
clothing, and sccunrv Other areas of the curriculum are drawn upon 
as needed to round out and ennch social learnings For example, art, 
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literature, and music of other cultures become an important part of 
the units of work in which other cultures are studied A '”>«y °> 
activities and materials are used to facilitate problem solving plan- 

° f ‘Two'Ier terms should be defined at this point -cialeducation 
and social learning Social education ? s consideration 

studies by many individuals, a t oug learning Social lam- 

of all school development re- 

tng is used to refer to the ch £ Thc term social learning 

SderTh 

child that tend to promote his s0 ™'|^' ^™'ns m which the child 
Social learning takes P kc = ^ "Tayground, the lunch- 
interacts with others ' e d oth 2’ arC as of the curriculum In all 
room, the social studies cla f ' . , , to e ff ecnve group processes. 

school situations attennon should g and SUT .ilar aspects of 

coopera ton, helping ■ »' hers ’ JL, .deals, and concepts grow 

A- • " 

social learning , f lhe soc , a l studies’ Is the role of 

What, then, becomes the r t ^ bc gnen to the 

the social studies less sign^ 1 ' ur n C uIum= , cr all 

social studies as an area of the | y slgn ,ficanr, in fact. 

The social studies b f 0 ™ e “^ S sL,ficance when they are 
areas of the curriculum take o S fsocial competence Each 

ways m which u - 

area must be analyzed carefulty con[n buoons of the 

contribute to social i earn. ^ ^ 

studies are considered in 

„ nc THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF 

TO THE PURPOSES OF Eta 


^ecial^eference rothe purposes 


with sp 
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mocracy 4 Each area of the curriculum should be viewed m terms 
of the unique contributions ic can make to rhe ot er-all purposes o 
education Viewed m this light the social studies can and do make 
many specific contributions to self-realization, human relationships, 
economic efficiency, and civic responsibility Several concrete exam- 
ples of w a) s m which the social sradics contribute to these major pur- 
poses follow 

Self Realization The social studies contribute to self-realiza- 
tion by providing experiences that bring about personal growth The 
child’s need to dev elop an “inquiring mind” can be met in parr through 
a consideration of vital problems and situations involving human rela- 
tionships and the individual’s role in group endeavors Many oppor- 
tunities exist in the social studies to use and strengthen group-action 
skills, language skills, number skills, and study skills in attacking prob- 
lems of importance to the group Listening, discussing, observing, 
experimenting, constructing, dramatizing, reading, reporting, and e\ al- 
ua ting can be used in such a way as to meet individual needs and to 
improv e each child’s competence in individual and group enterprises 
An understanding of the importance of personal and community 
health in group living grow s out of studies of w ays of liv ing m home, 
community*, and state Self direction, cooperation, responsibility, and 
similar modes of behavior can be developed in group activities m the 
social studies, thus helping each child to increase his personal effec- 
tiveness m living and vv orbing with others 

Human Relationships Since the social studies are concerned 
primarily with human relationships, they make many contributions 
to the realization of this goal Respect for others at home and abroad 
should be emphasized in each major area of experience or unit Friend- 
ship, cooperation, and courtesy should be pur to use and developed in 
cooperative activities in the social studies Appreciation of the home, 
family ideals, and the role of different members of the family should 
be engendered at all lev els of instruction as groups are studied at home 
and abroad. Democratic values and wavs of working together should 
characterize group processes The atmosphere m the classroom and 
throughout the school should be conducive to the establishment of 
warm human relationships in the daily hv mg of children Understand- 
ings and social concepts learned in the social studies should be put to 
use in o ther activities in and out of school, those learned outside the 


n^^ a< ? X v^?L.^ 0 ' 1ClCS r 5 i in,T I us5 ^ TurpOic: of Education m American 
Uemocrx-y Washington. DC National Education Association, 5938 
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social s udics should be drawn upon and used to ennch the social 
srudjes 

Economic Efficiency The social studies m the elementary 
school can contribute to economic efficiency by providing experi- 
ences thst build atacudcs, understandings, and skiffs essential to effec- 
ts c workmanship Attcnuon must be gi\en to the use of effective 
work lnbns and study skills m carrying out individual and group re- 
sponsibilities Through group planning attention should be given to 
the requirements of various tasks, ways to achieve them, and the role 
of each individual in accomplishing accepted responsibilities As dif 
ferent groups in the community are studied, appreciation of the work 
they do and their contributions to community living should be em- 
phasized, and, as children mature, attention may well be gtven to 
problems of consumer education It is out of such experiences that 
children develop the backgrounds needed to become competent work- 
ers in home, school, and community activities 

Civic Responsibility A sense of civic responsibility can be de- 
veloped m a variety of ways in the social studies The acceptance and 
discharge of responsibilities cooperatively planned by the group is 
a first consideration Being a responsible member of the group and 
helping to achieve group purposes is without doubt a fundamental 
aspect of the grow th of civic responsibility Appreciating the needs 
and contributions of others and giving assistance to others arc like- 
wise basic Respect for group-made standards, respect for differences 
of opinion, and regard for constituted authority need emphasis in the 
program Community and school service projects provide an oppor- 
tunity for active participation in civic centered activities Loyalty to 
American ideals, values, and ways of living should grow and develop 
as children mature The place of people, law's, and institutions in 
democratic living should emerge as a major concept in human rela- 
tionships 


PURPOSES IN CURRICULUM GUIDES 

The goals of the social studies as proposed in curriculum guides 
further illustrate the contributions that can be made to the purposes 
of education Although the following examples vary in form and 
amount of detail, they emphasize the role of the social studies m devel- 
oping attitudes, understandings, appreciations, skills, concepts, and 
functional information essential to democratic living 
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SAN DIEGO COUNTY , CALIFORNIA 5 

The purpose of the social studies program is to provide experi- 
ences that will help each child hie effectively m our democratic so- 
ciety In this society , the indn tdual is expected to interact with others 
,n such a way as to realize his own greatest potentialities and at the 
same tune contribute to the betterment of the group The chiia 
wall be expected to develop in knowledge, understanding, skills, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations as descnbed in the follow mg pupil behaviors 

Acquiring functional information and basic understandings of how 
man interacts with the physical and social environment of his home, 
neighborhood, state, nation, and world in the sansfacuon of his needs 
Developing understanding of the institutions of democracy and of 
lovalty to them, believing in the basic human freedoms, and becoming 
skilled m the democratic processes as a way of improving human rela- 
tionships 

Gaming understanding and appreciation of the different contnbu 
tions of various cultures groups and individuals in the advancement of 
civilizanon 

Gaming shill in critical thinking and problem solving especially as 
these skills function in human relationships 

Working with confidence, responsibihtv , and effectiveness in group 
activities as well as independent!) 

Accepting the decisions of the majontv and at the same time respect- 
ing the point of view of minorities 

Accepting responsibihtv for one s own acts and for the maintenance 
of one’s independence and self-direction 

Gaining insight into moral ethical, and spiritual values as forces in 
human behav lor and human relationships 

Developing social attitudes consistent with democratic values such 
as cooperanon open mindedness, and respect for the w orth of others 
Developing an enduring interest in human problems coupled with 
a sense of responsibiht) to act in ways conducive to social progress 

Copmg lntclligcntlv with change adjusting ideas and behaviors to 
developing situations, and participating effectively m bringing about new 
conditions for the improvement of group and community living 

Gaming skills for obtaining information, such as listening observing, 
reading and interpreting printed materials graphic materials, maps and 
globes, experimenting, and interviewing 

Gaming skills for sharing information such as discussing, reporting 
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WISCONSIN* 

The social studies program should foster growth of children and 

youth m the following understandings, attitudes, and skills 

Understandings 

1 Of the democratic faith and its meaning for human welfare and hap- 
piness 

2 Of the application of democratic faith in the development of the 
American heritage 

3 Of the forces which have made for world interdependence and the 
need for world organization 

4 Of the historical and geographical reasons for the behavior of regional 
and national groups 

5 Of the local community and its problems, and the need for w ide par- 
ticipation in community concerns by all citizens 

6 Of the significance in social problems of the mental health and emo- 
tional balance of individual human beings 

Attitudes 

1 That all human beings regardless of race, national origin, color, or any 
matter over which the) have no control, are entitled to equal rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 

2 That we concern ourselves with achieving and improwng human wel- 
fare and democratic liberties everywhere in the world 

3 Thar all citizens should participate actively in working toward the 
solution of community problems for social betterment 

4 That reflective group thinking can serve as an approach toward the 
solution of social problems Such thinking on a group basis is neces 
sary to bring about an informed and enlightened public opinion 

Skills and/or Abilities 

1 The ability to take part in group discussion 

2 The ability to take parr in group planning 

3 The ability to think reflectn ely on social problems 

4 The ability to search out and use valid and adequate sources of informa 

tion . . 

5 The ability to evaluate ideas and opinions on controversial problems 

t Taken from Scope and Sequence! of tbe Social Studies, Bulletin H Afadi son, 

Wisconsin State Department of Education 1947, pp 6-7 
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offered by end through radio, movies, newspapers, periodicals, books, 
etc , in a manner which will contribute to the general welfare 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR PURPOSES 

Many other excellent statements of social studies goals could be 
gnen Instead, a summary of major purposes as reported in recent 
courses of study is presented below to highlight the most significant 
goals and to illustrate current trends In reading it note that the em- 
phasis is upon action and behavior rather than upon passiv e acceptance 
of information 

The major purposes of the social studies are to help each child to 

1 Become a democratic person whose behavior is guided by democratic 
values, who is lojal to the American way of life, and who appreciates 
the sacrifices and contributions made to promote democratic in mg here 
and throughout the w orld 

2 Develop modes of behavior consistent with democratic values, such as 
responsibility, concern for others, open mindedness, creativeness and 
cooperation, and to use them in relationships w ith others 

3 Dev elop group-action shills and social competency in inter-group rela- 
tions, recognizing the v alue of group decision making, show mg respect 
for differences of opinion, and exhibiting high regard for rights of 
minorities yet abiding by' majority decisions 

4 Develop the ability to think critically and creatively and use problem- 
solving skills in situations involving human relationships, use depend- 
able sources of information, locate, evaluate select, organize, and 
present information effectively, and base action on sound conclusions 

5 Appreciate and respect other persons, cultural similarities and differ- 
ences among peoples and the contributions of others to our way's of 
living, realizing that human dignity and personality are of first im- 
portance in human relationships regardless of race, color, or class 

6 Acquire and use functional information, concepts, and understandings 
of basic social functions of human bving such as production of goods 
and services, transportation and communication, conservation of re- 
sources aesthetic and religious expression, education, recreation, and 
government, the impact of scientific advance and education upon ways 
of In mg, the effect of moral and spiritual values upon human behavior; 
ways to improve family life, community living, and national Interna- 
tiona welfare, and the increasing interdependence characteristic of 
modem living 

7 Become responsive to needs and problems of others and act courage- 
ous y and with integrity to bring about changes consistent w ith demo- 
cratic ideals and processes 
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If purposes such as the foregoing are to be achieved democratic 

values must permeate every phase of the program In addition, demo- 
cratic behavior must be developed in a concrete and practical manner 
Ihe social studies have a unique contribution to make m this re- 
gard The meaning of democratic values and processes can be clarified 
through actual use and through study of their impact on the lues of 
others Boys and girls can learn in a firsthand way the finest kmd of 
democratic behavior through the many cooperative experiences that 
are planned and developed m the social studies Loyalty ro Amencan 
ideals and appreciation of the contributions of others to our demo- 
cratic heritage can be developed through carefully planned experiences 
m units of work In later y ears other countries and international organ- 
izations can be studied m light of their efforts to promote democratic 
living in an independent world Democratic values and behavior 
learned in the social studies can be used and carried over into situa- 
tions which arise in the home, school, and community Attention is 
given ro practical ways to accomplish this in the remaining sections of 
this chapter 


DEMOCRATIC VALUES AND PROCESSES 

Democracy is an effectiv e way of iivmg based upon fundamental 
and lasting ideals Indiv iduals are respected, have dignity, make choices 
and decisions, assume and discharge responsibilines, use and help to 
preserve inalienable righrs, and have opportunities to work with others 
in the pursuit of common interests Group w e! fare is promoted and 
maintained through cooperative action, respect for human equality, 
concern for others, and faith m mankind Creative expression and 
thinking are nurrured and used for development of the individual and 
improvement of the general u elfare of the group High value is placed 
upon the use of intelligence in solving group problems meeting in- 
dividual needs, resolv mg conflicts, and improv ing human welfare Con- 
cern for others, self direction, critical thinking, cooperative group 
action, self-respect, acceptance of responsibility, and freedom of expres- 
sion are key ingredients in democratic relationships All of these are 
significant m daily hung and are the birthright of America’s children 

If democratic values are really to be learned by children, tfte> 
must be lived m all phases of the school program If the teacher, other 
school workers, and children do not hvc democratically in thc.r rela- 
tionships with one another, much negative learning wall rake place 
Through daily hvmg which is democrancally planned and guided. 
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£cl,n S s of security, status, and belonging Each ch.!d needs oppor- 
xnmes to contrtbute to group work, to achieve recognition, and to 
■ "ell received by others, he needs to accord the same opportunities 
s > others Emphasis should be given to vrajsm which members of the 
jTOup can contribute to human happiness and w elfare through sharing, 
-.atmvork, group planning, and cooperatn e action As children pro- 
cess through school the} should learn about the many vv ays m w hich 
j.reat men and women have contributed to human welfare through 
education, science, music, art, literature, and other fields of study 
fhe daily work and contributions of those around them should not 
je overlooked 

, There ts faith m the ability of men to goiem tbevisehes nnsely 
_oupled with this is the belief that this ability is nor possessed by a 
eu or a single group In classrooms where these values arc used, 
'fuldren hav e opportunities to consider and de\ clop qualities of leader- 
ship, to be leaders and followers, and ro engage m self gov eminent 
under expert teacher guidance Once plans are made, and standards 
for work are established, the teacher encourages 3nd guides each child 
to carry his responsibilities through to completion The % arymg talents 
and abilities of children are discovered, used and developed in group 
and individual enterprises regardless of race, sex, creed, or economic 
status A growing appreciation of the importance of this \ alue in the 
extension of democracy m America and throughout the world de- 
velops as children approach adulthood The role of education in im- 
proving man’s ability to gov em himself is highlighted in meaningful 
siruanons at home and abroad as rhe curriculum is extended to include 


wider horizons 

Content of the goiemed ts a baste element tn democratic pro- 
cedure In classrooms where this value is used, group planning and 
, discussion are undertaken ro set up purposes and to establish ways of 
achienne them The teacher is a guide and a counselor, nor an arbi 

trary moderator who makes and enforces all decisions The importance 

of adhering to group standards is stressed and each child understands 
accepts, and carries responsibilities appropriate ro his level of develop- 
ment Many opportunities arc provided for children ro eve op t e 
skills needed to make wise choices, to develop sound plans to carry 

them out, and to evaluate and change them As children attain higher 

lev els of social understanding, consideration is g» en to t ic continuous 
struggle of mankind throughout history to develop and maintain 
concept of the “consent of the governed elfare 

Self direction and self-control ,n accordance u* group ~ elfare 
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Children need opportunities to be leaders and fol- 
lowers and to render service to the group. Can you 
think of other situations that might be used for 
this purpose? 

are significant aspects of democratic living. In classrooms where this 
'” 5 “* the responsibilities that go with self-direction and self- 
* cm ph«>Md m situations vital to the individual and the 
^ r vided for children » express themselves 
j 0 e ' c °P an d use the skills needed to be self-directive, 
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m f"y™ tb ths phy of intelligence upon cl! 

T W eSSen , In ?r™ " hcre thK ' 3,ue B us£d . freedom 

of thinking, speaking, and believing and full recognition of the tights 
of each individual ate basic Through group discussion, problems are 
defined and ways of attacking them are developed creatively Skills 
used in critical thinking ate emphasized through problem solving, 
which includes such steps and procedures as 


Discovering and defining problems 

Suggesting proposals and considering opinions 

Being open minded about other proposals and opinions 

Finding and verifying information related to proposed solutions 

Selecting the most appropriate information 

Recognizing emotion as a factor in group interaction. 

Basing conclusions on facts 

Organizing facts and conclusions along with a plan of action 
Carrying out the plan and evaluating its effectiveness * 


Majority decision uttb minority protection is used to determine 
policy When this value is used, group discussions are guided so that 
all points of view may be heard Group standards are developed and 
carried our by all members of the group, they are changed on the 
basis of evaluation carried out m such a way that each person can 
make suggestions Children have opportunities to leam that each in- 
dividual in the group has rights and responsibilities which must be 
respecred and nor subjected to undue pressure Minorities are always 
heard so that the policies they are seeking to establish can be consid- 
ered by the majority Persuasion based on reason is used to bnng about 
change Experts are consulted when problems arise which cannot be 
handled by the group Real teamwork and fair play characterize the 
making of plans and decisions by both majority and minority groups 
Each individual is respected and accorded equal justice and equal 
opportunity. In classrooms where this value is used, race, creed, eco- 
nomic status, or social position have no effect whatsoever on the child s 
opportunities A wide range of experiences are provided so that each 
child has guidance in det eloping his capacities to the maximum The 
unique contributions of each child are sought by the teacher All chil- 
dren in the group, including rhose with varied racial and nationality 
backgrounds, develop feelings of belonging and prestige through con- 



* Sec Chapter 6 for detailed suggestions. 
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this value is used, group standards are made and earned our so that 
each child will learn to use freedom m a responsible manner as he 
engages m dramanc play , construction, and other activities Through 
firsthand expenence children leam that freedom exists only as the 
nghts of others are respected and as responsibilities arc earned out 
All children ha\ e opportunities to discharge various duties in the class- 
room Freedom of thought and expression are encouraged, and em- 
phasis is given to the importance of accuracy, reasonableness, and 
appropriateness m stating thoughts and opinions In the acceptance ot 
freedom of expression, children are guided to recognize the need for 
permitting others to express their thoughts and feelings, to take turns 
in planning and evaluating classroom activities As children mature, 
they develop increasing insight into the struggle for freedom and an 
apprccianon of man’s steady progress m accepting responsibility that 
has characterized man’s efforts to build a more democratic societv 
The examples cited abov e are a few of the w ays in vv hich teachers 
and children may live by democratic values as they work together 
m the elementary school Since children learn what they live, this is 
one of the most practical approaches a teacher can use to dev elop 
democranc citizenship As a teacher w orbs with a giv en group other 
ways m which democranc values can be used m the program should 
be discovered 


DEMOCRATIC BEHAVIOR 

In addition to using democranc values in the social studies and 
throughout the school program, the teacher must be aware of the 
kind of behavior which is consistent with democranc values Little 
will be gained unless the behavior that children develop is democranc 
in namre After all, the acid test of learning is the behavior of the 
child The teacher must be able to recognize democranc behavior in 
various situanons in order to make effective plans, to guide children 
to ig er levels of development, and to evaluate their growth 

Implicit in the foregoing statement of democranc values are the 

0 owing categories of behavior responsibility, concern for others, 
open mindedness, creanveness and cooperation Each unit of w ork that 
is planned should make a contnbunon to the development of the fore 
going categories of behav lor Attention is now giv en to a desenpnon 

01 specific aspects of behavior in each category' The descriptions are 
, u P<Jn anecdotal records of children ar work m various situanons 

stu les As y ou read them, try to anucipate pracucal ways 
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in which ) ou can develop democratic behavior through experiences 
in the social studies 

Responsibility The acceptance and discharge of responsibility 
is an essential element m democratic living In fact unless members of 
a group carry out their responsibilities little or nothing can be accom 
plished and chaos and anarchy may result For every privilege for 
every plan of action and for every set of standards developed to im 
prove group living there are related responsibilities that must be car 
ned out The success of American democracj depends upon the 
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terns that arise tn the social studies? 
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acceptance of responsibility b) ct cry person as an indnidual and as 
a member of various groups 

Children who are developing responsibilit) set up worthy pur- 
poses and help plan w a\ s to achiev e them Specific jobs are established 
for mdiv iduals and for groups of v arymg size as plans are made Group 
tasks are accepted as willmgl) as individual jobs, and a feeling ^ 
exhibited in group w ork Ev aluation is recognized as a part of eac 
activity, and each member of the group participates in the evaluative 
process Jobs are earned through to completion, and attention is gw cn 
to the care of materials and equipment Children are grow mg in their 
recognition of the fact that a breakdown in the assumption of respon- 
sibility leads to a breakdow n in democratic group action 

Concern for Others Individual development and group 
fare require concern for others in all facets of democratic living This 
category of behav lor is important because “people arc important ” The 
“milk of human kindness” that permeates true democratic living 
clearly differentiates democracy from other contemporary ideologies 
With concern for others in our daily liv ing there is w armth, kindness, 
and mutual respect It is important in little things as w ell as in big 
things, for as Franklin said “Human felicity is produced not so much 
by great pieces of good fortune that seldom happen, as by little advan- 
tages that occur ev ery day ” 

Children who are dev elopmg concern for others are sensiav e to 
the needs, problems, and interests of others at home, in school, and 
in the community They rely on orderly methods of achieving pur- 
poses m work and play, and genuinely enjoy experiences with others 
In addition to learning about injustices and problems, efforts are made 
to help others and to improv e their w elfare, it is not enough to simply 
feel sorry for them Sincere respect is accorded others when differ 
ences in race, religion, status and other factors are discov ered, common 
nwds and likenesses are recognized and differences are appreciated 

Cre u a PP reciaaon °f die significance of constituted author- 

ity in the home, school, and expanding environment as a potent factor 
in the promotion of human welfare As children mature, the fact is 
recognized that in a democracy authority rests with the people, and 
that maximum concern for others is secured only when the people 
gne adequate tune and thought to problems of government 

M,VDD >''KS Critical creative thinhing and problem solv- 
of S n^. hlCh 3 7 f senua ' m democratic citizenship, call for a high level 

f open mindedness Group action is most effective when all points 
of view ate considered m planning and evaluation Individual action 
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can be improved when ideas are secured from others and when each 
child willingly shares with others Daily living reaches a high level 
of quality when prejudice and superstmon are rooted out and the free 
play of intelligence is brought to bear upon issues and problems And, 
as Jefferson put it “Error of opinion may be tolerated where reason 
is left free to combat it " 

Children who are open minded consider, explore, and use ideas 
of others as well as their own They seek help and suggestions, and 
endeat or to be impartial and accurate so that more effective solutions 
to problems may be secured They consider facts and opinions care- 
fully in order to select those most pertinent to stated needs and prob 
Jems They consider new facts and opinions, and are willing to make 
changes in the light of them They seek unproved ways of doing 
things, establish reasons for making changes or continuing a given 
plan of action, and give support to what they believe is right Super- 
stitions and unfounded beliefs are eliminated through a study of the 
facts involved Children must also be helped to gain insight into emo- 
tion as a factor in opinions and to learn such ways of curbing emotion 
as talking problems over with others, reconsidering one’s position, 
being Mulling to try other solunons, and making personal sacrifices 
when group desires conflict Children who are developing open mind- 
edness are also beginning to recognize the closed mind and the propa- 
ganda techniques which are used to instill distorted facts and ideas in 
the minds of susccpnble individuals By emphasizing enneal thinking 
in each umr of work, the teacher can provide many opportunities to 
develop and evaluate the grow th of open mmdedness 

Creativeness Much of the greatness of America has resulted 
from the cream eness of her people Down through the years the peo- 
ple of America have created new ways of doing things as frontier after 
frontier has been reached and passed The children of America need 
opportunities to develop creative ways of doing things so that demo 
crane living will be continuously improved by a constant flow of new 
ideas generation after generation 

Creativeness can be viewed as new or original responses made by 
children in problem solving, use of materials, group action, construc- 
tion, dramatic play, rhythm, the arts and use of community resources 
Children who are growing in creanveness search for and use new ideas 
to solve problems and to express thoughrs and feelings growing out 
of their experiences They secure pleasure from creame thinking, ex- 
mss, on, and strong of ,deas with others They ate sensitive to the 
original, ty of others, and are appreciative of new discoveries made in 
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Alameda County 

Here is a type of cooperative activity that should not be overlooked Note the 
roles different children are taking What other examples of cooperation might 
be found in creative expression ? 

t:he daily life of the group They arc growing in the ability to develop 
t e skills which are needed for clearer expression of their ideas They 
evaluate their own work and the work of others in a helpful and sym- 
pathetic manner, giving attention to why and how they do things as 
we as to u hat they do Through construction, discussion, dramatic 
representation, research, problem solving, and the like, the teacher has 
many opportunities to develop creativeness in the social studies 

cooperation The ability to cooperate, to work with others, to 
e a mem er o a team, is of prime importance in our culture The 
teamwork employed in industry, education, science, government and 
irrtr actl ™f 15 illustrative of this point From early days 
t neighbors worked together to raise the walls of a log cabin, or 
' 3 1 0 '™ meetIn 8> t0 lhe present time when a crew of workers 

Council ^° U P P artlcJ P ates m a meeting of the city 

council, progress has been accelerated because of cooperation And 
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nou cooperation among nations of the world looms lime as a major 
problem of our times 

Children who arc developing coopcrame behavior share ideas, 
materials, and pleasure with others The) are eager to stork with 
others, to secure and git e help, and to contribute to group enterprises 
They accept responsibilities and carry them out tactfully and cour- 
teously, and with consideration for the rights and responsibilities of 
others They help in group planning, action, and equation in a vari- 
ety of group enterprises in home, school, and community When plans 
are changed on the basis of group decisions, they continue to work 
jointly with others without grumbling or bickering They recognize 
the contribution of joint action in home, school, and community to 
both individual and group welfare As they mature and undertake 
adi anccd units m the social studies, they gain insight into the value of 
cooperation m national and international situations 

Another point should be emphasized regarding cooperation As 
children engage m cooperative group work under expert teacher 
guidance, the other four categories of behavior can be brought into 
play in a unified manner Responsibility must be taken for various 
tasks, the showing of concern for others helps to improve working 
relationships, cream cness is needed in tackling problems as they arise, 
and open-mindedness is necessary as points of view arc shared and 
solutions ro problems are proposed This is as it should be since it 
would be highly impractical to isolate each category of behavior and 
try to develop it in isolation of the other After all, the child’s behavior 
is unitary, and any description of various components of it is made 
only to clarify the elements involved in it In Chapter 6, specific sug- 
gestions are made regarding group processes thar can be used in the 
social studies to bring abour cooperative group action and thereby 
develop higher levels of competence in solving problems that arise in 
human relationships 


MAKING SPECIFIC PLANS TO DEVELOP 
DEMOCRATIC BEHAVIOR 


Each unit of work in the social studies can make specific con- 
tributions to the development of the behaviors outlined above Three 
approaches need to be used in this regard First, plans must be made 
for specific things that children can do, since it is through actual par- 
ticipation that democratic behavior is lived and learned Second, plans 
must be made for children to observe democratic behavior in action 
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Third, plans must be made for children to study and analy7e demo- 
cratic behavior as portrayed m books, films, and other instruction 
resources Note the three levels of abstractness in the suggested plan- 
ning doing , observing , and studying While actual doing is essentia , 
observing and studying should not be minimized for they make it 
possible to extend and enrich the child’s concept of democratic be- 
havior The three e\amples which follow are illustrative of the type 
of planning that should be undertaken in each unit of w ork 

1 In a unit of work, on Home and Family' Living, cooperation 
may be developed to higher levels through such experiences as the 
following 

Doing Planning and arranging a playhouse, sharing tools and 
materials, working together, and helping each other make furniture, 
home furnishings, dishes, table settings, dolls and doll clothes, pet 
cages, and scrapbooks, planning and engaging in dramatic play cen- 
tered on home activities, making and carry ing out standards to use on 
a field trip to see a home under construction, taking turns and sharing 
m group discussion of unit activities 

Observing Mother and father, and brothers and sisters, working 
together at home, children cooperating at home and at school, moni- 
tors and committees at work, men w'orhmg together to build a house 
in the neighborhood, way s m which the janitor, teachers, and children 
in school work together to make the school a happy, clean place to 
work and play 

Studying Flat pictures, film strips, and films showing members 
° a y gardening, cleaning the yard, shopping, having fun to- 
get er, and the like, picture and story books which portray coopera- 
u on among children, children and parents, and adults engaging m 
neig or oo activities, stones and poems that highlight teamwork 
i ° me 31111 y l lvin g Responsibility, creativeness, concern for 
tilers, and open mmdedness may be outlined m a similar manner for 
uus unit oi w ork 

. * m ' vludl I ntpombOtty may be developed are shown in 

Tbek2 mUMty L e'' mE If you 3rc P^g to teach a rant on 

2^,rr^r hoa,d " ork out ^ ** 

tnn obsen mn' e )°P ln ^ 3nt * Peking to standards of conduct on a field 
“ P 3 ^. Pfeygtounds, and on trans- 


V 


a3„?c„± r 0b i= ro - “gaging m drama, ,c play centred on 
actiwties of community workers, helping ,o make pictL coUccnons 
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of community workers and activities, carrying oor specific respomt- 
bdines in making and operating a center of interest such as a post 
office, airport, or harbor, taking turns and making contributions m 
discussing* planning, and e\ abating activities as the unit develops 
Observing Responsibilities earned out by children m the class- 
room at work on murals, layouts, and other activities, the work of 
policemen, post office employees, and other community workers, 
duties of nurses, doctors, and ocher health workers, men at work build- 
ing a house in the neighborhood, the work of employees in stores, 
parks, and on playgrounds, and demonstrations put on by individuals 
from local factories, the airport, or dairy to highlight responsibilities 
of \anou$ workers 


Studying Tilm strips on firemen, policemen, and other commu- 
nity workers, films on fire pre\ention, community health, and safety, 
current events from newspapers, radio, and rdei won dealing vjth 
responsibilities of local citizens, bulletin board arrangements and read- 
ing materials which portray responsibilities of both children and adults 
in community living 

3 To illustrate ways to develop democratic behavior m upper 
grades, a unit on Life in Early Amenca has been selected Specific at- 
tention is given to ways in which crean%eness may be developed, 
recognizing that the other categories of behavior may be analyzed in a 
similar manner 


Domg Planning and using a variety of ways to organize infor- 
mation, i e , pictorial summaries, booklets, dioramas, and slides, creat- 
ing songs and rhythms related to such activities as quilting, husking, 
hunting, weaving, and churning, making instruments to accompany 
songs and rhythms, drawing pictures and murals, making candles, 
dolls with authentic costumes, utensils and other objects for use in 
creative dramatics, discussion, and reports 

Observing Individuals invited to school to demonstrate the use 
of spinning wheels, looms, and other objects used in early days , models, 
utensils, quilts, and other objects arranged in an exhibit, or museum, to 
highlight creative uses of materials in early times, authentic folk dances 
and songs performed by community or school groups, plays and pag- 
eants given to celebrate holidays and events of historical interest, 
creative contributions made by members of the class as the unit of 


work develops . 

Studying Pictures films, books, and other instructional materials 
which portray creativeness in the use of resources for food, shelter, 
and clothing, art, music, and literature of early tunes, contrtbuttons 



i/ . San Diego ( 
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of great men and women during the carl) dips of our country, ex- 
plorers and wavs in which the) blazed trails and opened up new 
territories, radio and television programs of people and events m early 

" m The foregoing examples arc lllustramc of pracncal procedures 
rhat teachers hie used to develop democrats behavior In ^uent 
chanters other examples of activities which can be used to develop 

group w orh, die) „ oba kl c |;' children can he guided to 

notiTcxamplcs ,n .he “ ££££ dead 

community As historical un nfT „ m<; developed by school and 
oped, plajs, festivals P-jg« n “ HP, , n dia .duals invited to 

community groups, and i d f Qn ^/third lev el-the studying 

school may be witnessed b) resources are replete with 

level-books, films, film strips, ” but look for them Tele- 

good examples of democranc c om loobcd, particularly those 

V ision and radio programs shou rin ally, current events are a good 
related to topics in the socia possible to arrange a bnllcnn 

source of examples O^ 510 ™, ?V C |, emphasize concern for others, 

!Sf d^rw^'p" coca, and re.ahsne coninbunon .0 democranc 

cnntenship can he made dc fi ne d B m area of 

In this chapter .he social oud ,ncd and democranc 

the curriculum Ma, or purpose havc^ ]n the nevt chapter con 
values and behaviors have b«" and ways ,n which the social 

sidcration is given to types f p E s , g „.ficant outcomes 

studies have been organized to bring 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES following 

, Obtain a local curriculum guide and check 
How are the soaal stu ' d cltlz enship defined 5 
_j!f tizenship stressed 5 How J1 

• At the red of «** ' ’Sla .ad pt.et.ee. Discos the pra 

=, “’ ,tat *“ rc "°” b1 ' " 1 
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What specific objectives arc given for the social studies’ 

How do the objectives compare with those given in the 

Is democratic behavior emphasized’ . 

2. Write out in your own words a definition of the social 
appropriate in your situation, discuss it with others and sec i t 

3. Prepare a statement of objectives of the social, studies that y 
believe to be most important. Discuss your statement with others an s 

if they agree. ... T %vh»t 

4. Discuss the democratic values outlined in this chapter, in 

ways can you use them as you work with children 3 In what ways can t ey 
be used as you work with fellow’ teachers 3 With parents 3 _ 

5. Visit a classroom and note specific examples of democratic c " 
havior. Try to find examples for each of the categories discussed in t is 
chapter. Share and discuss your examples with fellow students. 

6. Prepare a list of specific ways in which democratic behavior mig c 
be developed in a unit of work you arc planning to teach. Or, analyze one 
of the units in the Appendix. Make a worksheet as follows for each 
category of democratic behavior: 


Responsibility 
Dong- — 


Obserting 


Studying 


Note specific examples in the appropriate spaces. Share and discuss your 
examples w-ith others, endea\onng to build up an extensive compilation 
of practical ways in which democratic behavior can be developed. 


ticular situation Whenever possible, visit classrooms and discuss the questions and 
activities with teachers who arc developing a good social studies program Secure local 
and state courses of study, units of work and guides for teachers, and study them for 
related information and techniques In everv instance, make specific and practical 
adaptations to children in the community where you are teaching or plan to teach 
, , 7r T tEr has found that ‘ buzz sessions” made up of five to eight individuals are 
rSn “ dl f cu ^ m g and in working on suggested activities In some instances 

^ch!n^hi1^’ tbci * eff , orts to real advantage Those interested in 
i r™ m , .j. .. ’d share ideas whenever specific grade-lev el 


-"'Y' 1 5 ma y p oqi thcir 

teaching children in a particular grade should 
applications are involved 


.is are involved 1 

to dlS£ i msi0n tbosc 4 ues «°ns and activities of greatest importance 

onS*S™lw J rc !r anc 1 m > our s *uation It « bener to do a few pertinent 

handle a brie a PPl ,catlon °f principles in the text, than to attempt to 

involved “ P ' 0b ’ OTi 
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PRINCIPLES AND PATTERNS 
OF ORGANIZATION 


If the social studies are to make a maximum contribution to the 
improvement of democrat hvmg, “S 
to the over-all organization of the P r 0 S” J P must be considered 
patterns of organization in use at t e ■ p ^ and thc sequence 

The comprehensneness or scop P review and study 

of units to be included in different Guide- 

Legal provisions must be met as t ■ e > PP I , nl7Jt]0n also 
lines for use in developing an effcroVe , J " ™andXed problems 
must be considered Attention is given to these and P 

,tl th R should^e emphasized that the 

of the child's total curriculum, not a sepa ^P m (he d 

other learning experiences or without reference to the 

mentary school be planned an P ce m better pro grams both 

social studies m the s= “ nda r 7„ f a “ n ’ tmuu m Thus, m the discussion 
are viewed as an integral par studies m the elcmcntay 

which follows it is recognized that rh ^ strain undemand- 

school, although considered sep > | planmng With this m 

mgs, are condinoned b y ovei- "ulu P [h „ „* , t the 

mmd consideration is given first to typ 

present time 


e, recognizing, ot corns , 
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a given school system may not be a “pure type,” but may well have 
features of two or more types. 

These programs have been classified in many ways but essen 
daily they can be divided into two groups, namely the subject-ma 
approach and the experiences-of-children approach. In the su )<• 
matter group are such approaches as separate textbooks . 

j set, separate stib]ect units , and correlated subject units. The expe ^ 
ences-of-children approach is coming to be termed social living in 
some school systems. The comprehensive social-studies-units apptoac 
as it actually operates in some schools is a combination of the subject 
matter and experiences-of-children approaches. 

Textbook for Each Subject. This type of program offers text 
book instruction in geography, history', and civics. A basic textboo 
is selected in each field and is used to define the scope of the program. 
The sequence of content as outlined in the textbooks is usually f° ' 
lowed. Children are directed in their study of the textbooks, and class 
recitations are used to check up on material in the texts. Maps an 
films are selected and used as they relate to the textbook. Concepts an 
terms presented in the textbook are taught in much the same way as 
in the reading program. The ideas in geography are treated separately! 
although there may be a little correlation with history now and then. 
The course in civics is viewed as a study of government, and a broad 
conception of citizenship in daily living is neglected. Facts and infor- 
mation are emphasized and there is little relation to immediate needs 
and problems of children in this type of program. Cooperative gr° u P 
planning in the social studies is not employed because each subject 
is approached logically in terms of the content in the textbooks. Very 
little is done in the primary grades since reading skills are not highly 
developed, although a few texts may be read if they are within the 
comprehension of the children. Evaluation is formal, consisting of 
teacher-made tests and teacher-directed recitations designed to “dis- 
cos cr A' hat the children know.” Only a few elementary school pro- 
grams use this approach at the present time. 

Separate-Subject Units. This approach to the social studies 
moves away from sole reliance upon a single textbook and presents sep- 
arate units m geography, history’, and chics. Adopted textbooks are used 
along with otheT books, pictures, and materials. The separate-subject 
approach is maintained through the use of so-called units in geog- 
raphy^ istory, and civics. The units of subject matter deal with prob- 

^ wt * A " 
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Iems in each subject field such as the Geography of Oar State or the 
Story of Our Country, and there is little relationship between subjects 
Some attempts may be made to relate units in geography and history y 
having one immediately follow- or parallel the other, eg, a unit on 
Geography of Our State followed by a unit on History of Our State 
The order of the units is followed as given in the course of study, 
pupil activity is teacher directed, and there is little or no relanonsh p 
to other areas of the curriculum The program is usuaUy m 
Grade IV because “the home, family, and community are read about 
in the primary readers ” Evaluation typically consists of a test gi 

afKr (SnREl«Ets™jECT U'U In the social ^Pro^mnon- 
sisting of correlated sub matter units matenah f g gj P Y< 
tory, g and civics are 

impart sublet matter to children P 0 f sra dy or m 

m terms of the sublet matter am me^ ^ adaptation and infer- 
tile units Basic themes or gen jn d audio visual materials 

dependence may be emphasized ■ There is little relation- 

are utilized as they apply to topics in curriculum Little 

ship between the «« •>- P"*™ 

attention is given to chlldrei L nr0Erram P m ay begin in the primary 

is largely teacher directed f n d community, and continue with 

grades vvtrh units on home school and — ^ grad es Some 
studies of other places and P C0 P‘“ ... Qr py The geography and 
schools begin the program in <3«d ate considered in relation to 
history of the various P' 0 P|“ S ™ £ ds “ind interests of children are _not 
topics in each unit of work , Tests m given after or dur 

used to select experiences end mte™ 3nd inforn ,auon m 

mg the unit w.th considerable artennon 

each correlated unit mlFS Units This approach com mes 

CoviPnEHESs,vmSora*LSrun'«U o[hcr ficlds , nI o one 

history, geography, civics, and come ra< . h ^ t0 olher 

bro7ficld of study Attempt are »mprehens,v = units such as 
areas or fields of the curnculumUj'l J m nnder- 

the Home, Our Commumry^and U defi > td e , thcr , n tennsof 
taken The scope of the program m > t , on 0 f goods, and 

social functions such as -mp— ", h as adaprauon 

conservanon or, in i » “' “ dependence of P C0 P'“ S £“f co mmu- 
to the environment and F ch ,|dren and to the use 

is given to needs and " 0 ° 0 p p , 3 „n.ng and evaluanon are 
nity resources Cooperan g 
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as significant phases of the program Other areas of I the 

such as art, music, and language are drawn upon and soca \ 

in the study of various problems Recognition B given to ^ 

learning in group activities on the playground, in th bfflC 

committees, and in smdent council Efforts are made to P 

social concepts, constructive attitudes, and democratic beha\ 
tional applications are made to situations outside the social stu ° t0 
Evaluation is cooperative and continuous and includes, in a 
tests, such techniques as group discussion, self-evaluation by c * 
and informal checklists This type of program attempts to ciev r 
basic concepts needed in democratic living and at the same time gi 
attention to needs of children It is a “hybrid” type, bridging t e 
between the subject matter approaches and the social-living nppr°n^ 
Social Li\ ij»g In programs emphasizing a social living approa > 
the entire school program is viewed as making contributions to so 
learning This type of program differs from preceding ones m 1 
subject matter boundaries are not clearly established and maintain 
The experiences of children are the point of departure and signi ca 
life situations become the core of the program Cooperative gr° r 
planning, action, and evaluation are used to further group and in 
dividual needs The program is envisioned as a senes of on g® 1 fa 
expenences related to needs and problems of children All areas or t 
cumculum are drawn upon as needed to solve children’s problem 
and to help them meet basic life situations School and commu 
nity projects (safety studies, beautification, gardening, clean up, 1 
school store) are undertaken Instructional resources of all types are 
selected to meet specific needs of the group— audio visual materia 
textbooks, community resources, tools, construction matenals, an 
the like Goals are v lew ed in terms of growth in ability to meet h e 
situations Democratic behavior is stressed, and social concepts an 
understandings are dev eloped in situations important to children E va 
uame procedures are related to each child s level of development and 
use is made of anecdotal records, cooperativ ely made checklists, 3n 
other informal devices as well as tests Since well rounded growth 3n 
dev elopment of children is uppermost in mind m all phases of the p r0 
gram, planning, guidance, and evaluation are based upon the studie 
needs and interests of children 
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SEPARATE-SUBJECT VS UNIFIED PROGRAMS 

The question immediately arises whether unified programs are 
more efficient than separate subject programs Although more evi 
dencc is needed on recently developed programs several studies have 
shown that unified programs are the more effective Seagoe studied 
two Grade VIII classes and found that the class using a unified ap 
proach in history and geography si as superior in retention and initial 
learning to the class that used separate mater, ak Tylers study of 
unified social stud.es i ersus textbook teaching of geography and his 
tory showed that the fused approach yielded more 'earning o rekted 
spelling ttords An experiment earned out by Colhngs 
fitc tears ago shotted that the children in a fused program we 
supenorm mtcresr, attitudes, and basic shills to children in a 

subiect matter I^TvTnfv rportrdtha't students ,n a half da> 
fused^program ™tonl\ maintained Subject shills buc 
social skill than did children in one daily socu iU^ s ^ 

regular periods on the shills Reports by £ J^'g with no loss 
activity programs bring about imp , sum mary of nine- 

m learning of shills and information consistently favors that 

teen studies concluded that available ev , judgment of 

organ, ration ,n which the content is unified > '* B » e0 ^ [ « h<a 

the writer that unified approaches as p ha far supen or to 

sivesocialstudies units and social wing PP A ,s g„ e n next, 

the other types of socia studies prog L may be 
therefore, to ways in which the scope 
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SCOPE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Scope refers to the breadth, comprehensiveness, or A 

the program How broad and inclusive should the h3 

aspects of human l.v.ng are basic’ What elements should be t tx£> 
sized at each lev eP These arc haste questions because the scop it ^ 
program is a pnme determiner of the type of experiences , 

developed with children The scope of the vv ell-planned soci 

program is broad enough to acquaint children with the range o 

activities that are meaningful to them Careful selection s ou 
made so that important aspects of living arc not ov erlooke 
breadth of the program should provide for a variety of cxpcncnc 
that the child s learning will be well rounded and balanced t s ° 
also be possible to draw upon other fields of learning so that sign 1 
problems can be considered in the light of their many ramifica^ 0 
a narrow, compartmentalized program limits social learning i he p 
gram must be related to problems and situations that arise m 
living or it will have little significance to children The pro D 
should include aspects of living that can be considered at recurring 
levels of the child s dev elopment so that continuous growth of soci 
understanding is assured A broad comprehensiv e social studies pr 0- 
gram that provides for continuity and balance is an essential feature 
of effective organization , 

The scope or breadth, of the social studies has been determine 
m several ways 8 Some programs are limited by a basic textbook ° r 
series of textbooks and attention is given to only those topics t a 
appear in the textbooks A few school systems hav e tried to determine 
scope by using lists of purposes or aims to establish the comprehensive 
ness of the program The difficulty here lies in using a multiplicity 0 
discrete, minute objectives * such lists become too unwieldly to 
handle In other programs scope has been determined in terms of broa 
themes or generalizations Such an approach has all the weaknesses o 
any logically organized subject matter approach and generally results 
m a verbalized procedure 10 Another approach that has been used 
a few places is the development study of cultures Simple cultures are 

OT , er ^ ,U discuss on see 1 James Quillen and Las one A 
6910? f S0C,d Ccm,petence Chicago Scott, Foresnun Company ? p 

lean S Curriculum Development New \ork An* 1 

ican Boole Compam 19 35 pp 151 159 * 

Sch °“ New York An.encB.B*'- 
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studied first, followed by a consideration of mote advanced cultures 
Here again, this approach may he logical for scholars, but it does not 
seem to be meaningful to children and frequentlj results in the deiel- 
opment of stereotypes and misconcepnons " Although the foregoing 
approaches are inadequate for defining the scope of the social studies 
this fact does not mean that textbooks, purposes, generalizations, an 
studies of other cultures have no place in the program They do, but 
other approaches for use in defining the scope of the program appear 
to be more satisfactory 

SOCIAL functions or areas of living 

Since social studies are concerned with human relationships they 

should give attention to the major ^““"L^JTvimnment to 
dren as they interact with others and p y t ),erefore, the 

meet basic human needs In , ”3 0 f basic social functions, 

scope of the social studies is defined in terms 
or areas of hung, such as the following 


Production 

Distribution 

Transportation 

Communication 

Government 


Education 
Conservation 
Aesthetic expression 
Religious expression 
Recreation 


overmuch , a s 

Each of the foregoing is a 

suggest majMcategones that ate Pro-am 

which bothmdmdualandgroupacnvm««, 

can be made for growth » not mean that each 

throughout the child's school ate * " a|though this may be done 
social function should be taug r3n5 portation and Conservation 

at certain levels m such ““f J h "mt developed tn the program, 
Rather at each grade level and in cacti urn 

attention is given to the s°“^ n f °“ ctlons f ro m the San Franco 
The following outline of soci f unc uons ('™ rdtd j . 

Teaching Guide is '““‘"“l elaborated and used to plan the b 
outhne below is Mowed by a 

“lays 

Sis, Curriculum Bullets' No 30" 
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gested applications at wo grade feds to show how ^social funcrions 
may be used in planning units of work As you read the, 
practical applications you may make in a unit you arc plan g 


Protecting Life and Health 

1 Dev eloping wholesome habits and attitudes for health, safety, rccrc 

2 Utilizing health semces m home, school, and community li' ,n 8 > 

3 Recognizing the contributions of science and the dangers o m 
lzed liung to health and safety, noting changes due to new m 

of transportation and communication R 

4 Recognizing the interdependence of people and communities in ma ^ 
of health, recognizing the role of thc government m protecting 
and health 


Conserving and Utilizing Resources 

1 Conserving, controlling, and adjusting to geographic factors ^ 

2 Utilizing inventions to improve production, transportation, ana 
tnbuaon of goods 

3 Improving existing natural resources through better conserv anon p raC 
tices and wise utilization of resources 

Understanding the Relationship between the Individual and Government 

1 Accepnng individual responsibility, and securing, protecting and ex- 
tending individual rights 

2 Prov iding for continuity , providing for needed changes 

3 Securing representation of interests, securing and utilizing leadership* 
making laws, delegating authority, maintaining checks and balances, 
securing maximum service 

Understanding the Role of Education 

1 Educational opportunities in home, school, and community 

2 Recognizing the possibilities, limitations, and dangers of mass com 
mumcauon through radio, TV, press, and motion pictures 

3 Utilizing educational opportunities, contributions of research, and 2C ' 
cumulated knowledge 

Providing for Aesthetic Expression 

1 Maintaining and prov iding beauty m our homes, schools, communities, 
state, country , and other places 

2 Recognizing, utilizing, and appreciating aesthetic qualities in object 
and persons appreciating contributions of others, noting aesthetic 
factors in industry 

3 Participating in aesthetic enterprises and des eloping aesthetic forms of 

personal exorminn r ° 
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Providing for Religious Expression 

1 Maintaining freedom of worship, friendly relations with others, and 
respect for other religious groups 

2 Recognizing the importance of moral and spiritual values in daily 

living, the significance of religious holidays and the influence of re- 
limon on great leaders , 

3 Participating m altruistic activities, religious activities, and service- 

welfare activities 

The social functions must he applied speoficaUy as plans a m 

which Home and School are emphasized 
Protecting Life in Horne and School 

, How mothers, fathers, doctors, and nurses provide for health, safety, 

and recreation . d m community to 

2 What children can do at home, ’ denSt plants, aquana 

promote health and safety, pr p ca f ctcn3 playground, neighbor- 

3 Health and safety in the classroom ‘f ™ P/ n S or being lost 
hood, meeting emergences such as fire, injury, 

art , he Phvlicel Environment of Home and School 

Conserving and Utilizing the y gnd , ht in homes. 

1 Kinds of homes, use of matero m ^ ^ how t0 prottc t them 

2 How birds, animals insects an p ^ scairc d from wool, cotton, 

3 How food is secured, how cl 8 c]othmg « home by sew- 

and other materials, making end telephone, 

mg, kmtting darning, using tnn sportanon by means of b , 

radios to improve living i 

car. streetcar, airplane , 

1 Respons.bd.ues of member of rlwfa-^^ „ f chll dren, reacheis. 

2 - “ n0Ml ’" ,hOT 

3 Honoring our country and our * 

Understanding the Role of Ed “ cm ™ >nd sch0 „l work together, how 

1 Why we come to school, ou j school others 

rouse school services, h°* tosho w regard for others 

2 How we can improve ou 

i* Ibti* pp 69* 76 
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Grade V The Umted States Colonial Life on the Eastern Seaboard, 
the Westward Movement and Pioneer Life 

Grade VI The Western Hemisphere Life Study of Mexico, Ca » 
Other American Republics, Transportation (emphasis upon aviation;, 
Communication (emphasis upon history of records) r 

Grade VII The Eastern Hemisphere Middle East, Egypt, ’ 

Rome, and Western Europe (emphasis upon contributions) , ar ’ 
Australia, Islands of the Pacific (emphasis upon contrasts) , i lo em 
mumty Life, Conservation of Natural Resources - 

Grade VIII United States History, Geography, Civics Growtn 
American Democracy, the Constitution, Effects of Industrial Re\o utl ° 
Relationships with Other Nations, Influence of Great Americans a 
Documents, Significance of Geographical Features 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Grade I Home and School Our Homes and How We Live in 
How We Go To and From School and What We See on the W ay ♦ 

We Enjoy our Pets, Our School and How We Lit e in It, Holidays a 
Special Days „ 

Grade II Our Community Workers in Our Community, Roa 
of Our Community and What We See There, How Our Farm Ncig ° 
Help Others, Holidays and Special Days 

Grade III Broader Community The Everydav Things About 
(emphasis upon science). Where the People in Our Community 
and What They Do, How People Learn What Other People Are Doing 
and Thinking (communication). How Man Uses Water and How 
Affects Him, The Indians Who Lived Here Before Us, Holidays an 
Special Days 

Grade IV Our Community as Part of State, Nation, World Hov 
People Live and Work m Our County, How People Live and Work 
Our State, How Plants and Animals Help or Harm Each Other, o'' 
People Live and Work in Other Lands (Fisherman m Northern n 
Netherlands Switzerland, Mediterranean Lands, Hot Ram\ Lands, Aus- 
tralia, Desert Peoples, Explorers in Polar Lands), Holidays and Specia 
Days. 

Grade V Umted States Great Inventions that Have Helped Out 
Countn Grow, How Trade and Travel Lead to Discoven and Explo - 
non The Northeastern Part of Our Countrv The New South, The Agn 
cultural Intcnor. Western States Parts of Our Nation That May Som ' 
nme Become States Our Common Interests With Canada, Holidays and 
Special Day s. 

Grade VI Latm America. Our Nearest Neighbors to the 
(Mexico, Central America, Caribbean Lands, West Indies, Venezuela, Tn 
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Guianas, Colombia, Andean Countries, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Plata 
River Countries, Argentina, Uruguaj, Paraguay, Our Largest Southern 
Neighbor-Brazil), Transportation in the Americas, Growth of American 
Institutions (in both North and South America), Holidays and Special 
Da) s. 


NEW YORK STATE 

Kindergarten, Grades 1 end II Netghborhood Studies Luang 
and School, Llt.ng m the Neighborhood, Lmng on the Fatm, Hobdays 
Grades III and IV Stud.es of Communities Ways of Ll ™S m °“ 
Common, tj Today, Ways of Liung in Our Conumim? ^ung m 
Ways of Living in Our Commumt) in Indian Times, ) S 

°“ “/-“L United States, Canada, Mexico 
Europe Sou* Amenca, Africa. and As, a (companson tttth regions tn 

^ S GMdeTFIfaniTKMTcommunit) Life, Our Amencan Heritage 
CINCINNATI 

Kindergarten Home an ^ Scho0 ' Aara) 0 We Go, Ami/al 
ers. Lunch at School, Neighbor ^ Community and School En- 

Babies, Summer Tun, Holidajs and F ' following grades.) 

terpnses (The last three am rccurnng empl ^ y^Lmng a. 

Grade I Home, School, Is ' 1 S hb fireman, Storekeeper, Helpers 
School, Neighborhood Helper. ( ° ' ^ ttat Go on Land 

Who Come to Our House), the rann, w (Librarian, Post Office 

Grade II Community Llv ' m S c pcnt „, Construction and 

Worker, Health Worker, ^'^"food (Marker and Store, Dairy 
Maintenance, Street Cleaner, ’ An Tras el, the Circus 

and Bakery, Garden and Grecnhous i). Local Q^munny (as 

Grade 111 Broader Community Lwmg^ aothtog, Man 

a part of Cincinnati,, Wtej American Indians, The 
Dwellings, Communication, 

Zoo, Good Americans Lands Orientation Unit, n 

We Tiwe/Todtyfchm^^l^^ “ 

StSrne7sS=O^U=>'.^South (orClot =s ^ ^ 
35 ° P 3l 'r/ 1 Europe -Today and How It Came to Be . 
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tone Times, Mediterranean Lands ’5' ent ” 1I : ur0 , P T i: js’i d<ile A8CS ’ ^ 0 " 
Country Today, such as Trance), Bntish Wes, USSR. 

DENVER 

Kindergarten Social Living v m.. „ 

Grade 1 Living In Our School, Family, Pets, Other Places ( 

Been, Friends Have Been, etc ), Living Things, Out of Doors, Toy ( P 

Grade II Our Community, Communication In Ev eryday Living, The 
World Through Our Fn e Senses, Water (optional) , 

Grade III Living in Denver, Money, Learning About Plants, Amm 

Near and Far , _ , tl.. 

Grade IV Ways of Living-Then and Nov., Ph>sical Forces mat 
Work for Man, Transportation The Earth-How It Was Forme an 
How It Changes (optional). Ancient Plants and Animals (optional) 

Grade V How Our Country Began, United States Today, H 
Chemical Changes Affect Our Everyday Liv mg 

Grade VI World Geography and People of the Western Hemispner , 
Communication, Astronom) , Preparing For Junior High School 

Grade Vll Patterns of Culture How Did Early Man Develop’ vvnat 
Were Some of the Contributions of Past Civilizations’ What Contribu- 
tions Were Made by People Who Lived in Europe During the Mid e 
Ages 5 How Do People of the Eastern Hemisphere Live Today- 

Grade VUI Our Heritage How Did Europeans Discover and Ex- 
plore a New World 5 Why Did People from Different Lands Come to 
America 5 How Did the Colonies Achieve Independence from Britain 
How Did the New Nation Form a Union 5 How' Did Democracy an 
Patriotism Develop in the 1800V How Did the United States Acquire 
and Settle the Great West- How Did Internal Conflict Help to Confirm 
the Union* How Did Industrial Expansion Effect Changes in Living m 
the United States 5 What Is the Role of the United States m Today s Inter- 
dependent World 5 (optional) 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY , CALIFORNIA 

Kindergarten How We Live and Work Together How We Live 
Together at Home, How We Work Together at School, What Our 
Neighborhood Is Like, Workers Who Help Us at Home, at School, an 
in the Neighborhood 

Grade I How Home, School, and Neighborhood Help Us Meet Our 
Needs How the School Helps Meet Needs, How the Family Helps Meet 
Needs, What Our Neighborhood is Like, How Workers in Our Neigh- 
borhood Help Us Meet Our Needs 
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Grade II How People Live and Work in Our Neighborhood How 
People Live in Our Neighborhood, How People Provide for Their Needs 
for Food, Clothing, Shelter, How People Meet Their Health and Safety 
Needs 

Grade III How People in Communities Depend upon One Another 
How People Work Together to Provide Services, What Our Community 
Is Like, How Our Community Is Related to Other Communities, What 
Makes for Good Living m Our Community 

Grade IV How People Live in California How Wap of Lit mg 
Differ in Various California Communities, Hon People m California 
Produce, Process, and Distribute Goods, How Life in California Con- 
tinues to Change What Our State Is Like Today I- Are Mov- 

Grade V How People Live in Our Country Why People Are Mov 
inn to Our Region, How the Mot ement of People in Our Country Beg n, 
Hott° Our Country Was D, sectored and Settled, What Our Country Is 

L,ke c£ 2V; How People Live m the Western 

tain Countries m the Western Hemisphere eve op w Horns- 

Imm S C e»: People Lite m .^^Hem^em What the 

Eastern Hemisphere Is Like, Hott Life in A)| countries of 

Hemisphere Compares with Life in Our Country, n 

the World are Interrelated Democratic Way of Life 

Grade VIII Hott Our' Counhy Fosters heDemoc ^ Q How 
How People Meet Their Needs through ^ 0l]r Amcn „„ 

Our Government Reflects Our Democ ■ Governing Compare 

Heritage Conunues to Grow , How Our Ways 
ttith Other Ways of Governing 

LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

thp \anous states relatca 
There are many legal requirements en me from early times be- 
lt) the educational program m education Many of 

cause of the keen interest of the c,tiZ '"^' lhe S0C13 1 studies program 
requirements have a direct earing protisions regarding in 

For example, most states observance of spec* 

struction m civics, htstory. > h ' d sundar matters direct >• 
holidays, display of the flag, P" ^ halc protisions rearing 
related to the social studies £ , cnts- content of “? lb °° n[cs rr - 
geography, celebrations, sp ^ A|[ m ji, f 0 rty-f°u 
allotments, loyalty oaths, and 
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quire (elementary school) instruction in the Constitution, thirty-font 
require instruction m United States history, thirty-four re S uire 1 
st ruction ,n the state constitution, and twenty eight require tnstrucMn 
in state history ! ° In addition to state requirements are the reg®’ 3 "®™ 
of state and local school departments Many of these ertend an 

plem \\qiattype'of legal requirements should be placed m the laws of 
a state’ In general, it is sound procedure to lease specific, eta 
prescriptions out of state laws Requirements that refer to time allot- 
ments, methods, grade placement, and the like should be left to 
authorities There is nothing wrong, howerer, with legal provisions 
that emphasize objectives such as loyalty to democratic ideals, un 
standing the Constitution, and appreciation of United States ™story 
But provisions that go beyond a statement of objectives should not 
be established in law, since it is the professional responsibility of school 
workers to select vva^s and means of achieving objectives In any 
event the teacher’s responsibility is to carry out the intent and purpose 
of such regulations to the best of his ability A careful check should 
be made of existing prov lsions, these may be found m the school co e, 
summaries of provisions published by state departments of education, 
m curriculum guides, or in the school register of enrollment and at- 
tendance Specific suggestions for meeting existing requirements shorn 
be included in each curriculum guide If any provisions are detri- 
mental to the development of an adequate school program, they shoul 
be called to the attention of the proper authonties so that appropriate 
changes may be made 


DEVELOPING AN EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 

Let us now consider basic principles that have been used in set- 
ting up social studies programs, bearing in mind that no program 
should be v icvv ed as a static, unchanging entity Outstanding programs 
can remain so only if teachers and other school workers engage in 
cooperative efforts to change them in accordance with childrens 
needs, new er dev elopments in education, and changing conditions in 
the community 

An over-all framework or pattern of organization is needed to 
guide the selection of learning experiences Past experience has indi- 
cated that the unplanned curriculum is w asteful of both the teacher s 

14 The natr nil in tl n lection a adapted from Ward W Kccicclcef Education 
for Freedom Bulletin So 11 Washington DC U5 Off ce of Education, 1918 
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and the children’s time and energy At the other extreme is the rigidly 
planned program which leads to the neglect of children’s needs and 
failure to adapt to community conditions A desirable situation ap- 
nears to be one in which a framework is set up and teachers select 
units within the framework, making adaptations to meet childrens 
problems and needs as they arise Snch a pattern of organization should 
he developed m accordance with the following basic principles 
S Ita program should * based 
developed pom' of ».«> The teacher's tallies and be M a P 
determine the k.nd and quality of experience that ^ 

with children For example, ,f the teachers m a gnen schoo 1 s s. m 
believe ,n the detelopment of rich experiences 

gram will ptobab.y be deve.oped accotding.y U th^chets do^_ 

believe in the use of the unit sys » t u c 0 f program 

desired by the curriculum builders , of 

fore, musf share in designing the = program and w ' * S 0 ppo°mim- 
newer developments and needed changes Theymusttait jp^ 
ties to participate in developing the P“ mt 0 f , 1CU , attennon 

utilization of the framework In e\c op g P j development, 

^^r^=?rUo^. f .cteate 

changes in the behavior of 'cachets , rmtrJ .orl-shouli be de- 

The actual plan m consul, anon «* re- 

veloped cooperatively by scho ° h cons ultants, it is possible 

source experts Working as a g P d an d geared to the 

children In such laissez-faire P'^ ™ ,, m a consistent manner is 
non and duplication abound, and g bcst way to ach. 

neglected Coopera rise group Pining 
in effeem c social studies P r °S , f0 eom mtmty hang ^ 

The program should be • ,, , 1 , TVs hr 
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community is a vital laboratory of learning. Out of the 
which children have in their communities come the meanings 
concepts that enable them to explore an ever-widening environmen 
The customs, mores, and values of the community condition the pro- 
gram. Community needs and problems of significance to children 
become an important part of the curriculum; examples are sa ty, 
recreation, transportation, health, industries, and conservation. a 5 
ing conditions in the community call for changes in the program 
Instructional resources found in the community can be used to ennc 
social learning. The work of other agencies in the community must 
also be recognized and related to school experiences when necessary. 
Ideally, the school-community program of living and learning snou 
mo\e along smoothly and cooperatively, with planning broadly base 
so that mutual understanding exists regarding basic responsibilities or 
the development of children. 

The scope or range of learnings in the social studies program 
should: 


(1) Be comprehensive— provide for social learning as broad as 
the range of human experiences that are meaningful to children. 

(2) Be balanced— various aspects of human relationships should 
be treated in a balanced manner. 

(3) Relate to daily living— provide opportunities to meet chil- 
dren’s needs and problems in school, community, and the ever-widen- 
ing environment. 

(4) Promote continuity of learning— provide for recurring em- 
phases as the child grows and develops. 

(5) Draw upon other fields— enable the teacher or group to use 
content from any field in order to engage in effective problem solving 
in the social studies. 


A good framework provides for continuity of learning. Basic 
concepts, attitudes, problem-solving skills, and other social learnings 
are broadened and deepened each year as the child grows and devel- 
ops. Developing strands of meaning should run through the program 
from the first experiences m school to the last Each unit selected for 
a gi\ en group should be related to preceding ones and lead to other 
rich experiences Through group planning as the unit develops in the 
classroom, sequences within each separate unit can be developed. This 
is a basic point because the curriculum actually becomes a dynamic 
reality as experiences arc de\ eloped in the classroom with children. 
It is only when content and materials arc understood and used by 
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children in situations that are meaningful to them that real learning 
takes place Psychologically, continuity of experience develops within 
the child as he relates one experience to the next and uses concepts 
learned m one situation to meet other situations Steps must be taken 
to guide children to build strands of meaning that grow as new expert 
ences are developed This can be accomplished only if the teacher uses 
effective group processes, techniques to meet individual needs as well 
as a variety of resources and evaluative devices and understands the 
growth and development of chddren The pattern of organization 
should contribute to continuity of learning, not detract from lt 

In planning and ezaluatmg the sequence of a gnen program, 
questions such as the folloumg should be raised 

1 Is the sequence related to the maturity of children at various 

levels and to their past experiences 5 broader 

2 Do the suggested experiences at each let el lead on to Droauer 

and ptmu XX n XXX"tXuruty condi- 

dren’s needs, teachers’ bact-groonds, and aratlable 
sources 5 

Latisude should be left m she ^5“^- 
me group planning under bc , nc i„ded in the frame- 

which prevent group planning characterisncs of m- 

work This . essential because the «* ' ™ “ennore man) u«l 

dividuals and groups v arj from c a The teacher working 

social learnings grow out of group p ^ t hc experiences sug- 
wtth a given group is m a P osl do t h,s so that individual and 
gested in the framew ork Free element in the design of the 

group needs can be met, is an essenual element . ^ 

program , content in the frames or 

S The experiences and ” lb l ect ’ dem ocratic In mg Pro'isicm 
should be those t-hicb are « wW “ f understanding of derno- 
should be made for the developrae experience; i them 

crane values and processes as the 3nd hls c trr wtdcmng 

m daily living in home, schoo , co opcrame problem so u g 

environment Group j™ g r“Xr 

should be inherent in each sugg eloped to increasing J 5 

group acuon, and “ ** 

levels of effecuveness Life situau 
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rateract with their social and physical environment must be included 
The value of the framework can be measured m terms of the evten 
to which it serves as a helpful guideline for teachers to use m the 
development of democratic behavior, the proposed experiences and 
content must reflect this basic consideration 

The experiences and content most useful for developing demo- 
cratic citizenship should be selected from the rich heritage of experi- 
ence that has been developed by man The old idea that any content 
vail do so long as children are happily at w ork overlooks the dynamic 
changes taking place in our society, dodges the reality of community 
conditions, and neglects the situations that arc vital in democratic 
In mg Content must be selected w hich bears upon the vital, significant 
problems defined in the framework and considered in cooperative 
group planning Content selected and used with a giv en group should 

1 Be understandable, interesting, and significant to the group 

2 Be used in the group’s v ork upon significant problems 

3 Lead to the development of basic concepts of importance in many 
situanons 

4 Be useful in school and commumt) experiences 

5 Be drawn from an) area so long as it is needed in the solution or 
significant problems 

6 Contribute to increasing effeenv eness in problem solving 


The experiences f content , and vnterials needed to develop the 
program should be organized as units By unit is meant a series of 
suggestive experiences, content, and materials related to a particular 
topic and designed to develop understandings, attitudes, skills, and 
appreciations The use of units appears to be the most effective wa) 
to organize and dc\ elop learning experiences for children Problems 
of significance to children should be included together with the re- 
lated activities and materials needed to solve them Content from 
different fields of learning can be drawn upon and related to each 
problem The sequence of units can be paced to the lev el of matunt) 
of children The teacher can draw upon the proposed units and make 
adaptations to the needs of the group thus assuring flexibility of use 
New materials arc easik incorporated Revisions can and should be 
made m the light of c\ alu3tion b\ the teachers and their groups 

Tf e organization of the program should be flexible and subject 
to revision It ts essential that flcxibilit) be pros ided so that teachers 
can make adaptations to the needs of children Vcw developments in 
education and changes in commumrv conditions should be reflected 
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in the program as they arise Experimentation should be earned out 
to appraise the value of new proposals, and to determine whether they 
should be incorporated in the program Systematic attention should 
be given to continuous revision so that the program can be kept up- 

t0 d ne pattern of organza, ion *-« * 

to the developmental grouth characteristics and needs of cMdren 
The con enr, experiences, and materials needed for units at each leve 

related to the past experiences of children vitau ^ ^ 

be discovered and included in the prog experiences so 

should be attuned to the groups . ^fomnt! »o. am individual 
that rich social learning is possi P phases of planning, 

abilities and interests, which nee a ' te [h( . d |. v elopment of expen- 
from the designmg of the progra g neeI |s ^ p r0CBSe s 

ences in the classroom Emphasis program tha t 

should not lead to a neglect o ro n°rrance of both individual 

L-^&7=Sis3»=i 

implications 

QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES ^ ^ ^ o _ 

1 Discuss advantages and “^HoTmigh? a group of 

grams presented in the first part from te«b°ok or 

school workers move from one : W B or social In mg 5 ' Vh “ T. bl 
separate sub,ect type to compmhenn ' and confcrt „ces would be 

rials, professional advice, and types of m g> ^ 

“TS— .he various ways m whn* - >“ 

guide and cheek u for rhe 
4 Obtain a local or „mendcd-separa" 

following , jtudres program is «“ 

a What type of soc , aU , 

subject, comprehensne u 
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b How is the scope of the social studies defined 5 
c In what ways is the sequence of units similar to those presented 
in this chapter 5 How is it different 5 
d Are legal provisions clearly outlined and met 5 (If not, determine 
what they are by checking the attendance register or other avail- 
able source ) . 

e What suggestions are made for observance of holidays, special 
events, and special weeks 5 

5 Review a unit of work of your choice in terms of the social 
functions presented in this chapter Outline specific ways m which the 
unit ma\ contribute to an understanding of the social functions Check 
jour outline with others who are interested in the same, or a related, unit 
of work 

6 Outline ways in which the life situations presented in this chapter 
may be made a part of a unit work of jour choice Check your outline 
w ith others 

7 Outline ways in which other areas of the curriculum may be 
drawn upon and used in a unit of work you are planning to teach Refer 
to the sample units in the Appendix for suggestions 

8 Discuss the principles presented at the end of this chapter regard- 
ing the development of an effective pattern of organization Which do 
V ou feci are most frequently neglected' Which are most difficult to use 5 
In what ways can you as a teacher work to develop an effective pattern 
or framework 5 
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stud.es and elementary curriculum are summame Aonroach,' 

Potter, Florence, “Elementary School and t Fe ^h t Ed ) 

The Problems Approach and the Socia m pp 

Washmgton, D C National Cou "'jj needs and problems with 
30 41 A practical discuss™ of did descr ,p, l0 ns of activities 
implications for the social and . ^ c]cmc P ntar) schools 

in the problems approach as rep y Schoo \ New 

Preston, Ralph, Teaching Social Studies m )om orgJnls mon is 

York Rinehart & Company, >" c ; 1 ’ 5 " ^ „ c prts ented 
discussed m Chap IV, illustrative programs a ^ E| „„ (nMr y 

Wesley, E B , and M A ? 9 52 Trends m organizing the 

Schools Boston D C Heat • specimen programs are pre 

social studies are presented in P 

sented in Chap IV Young Children (Revised) 

Willcockson, Mary, Social Si- lW2 

Washington, D C Nations Educ*. K mthe pnmarv grades 

mug and developing of social studied ‘ F observ antes 

are discussed in detail, good section on > 



CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


A significant phase of educational planning is that of relating 
learning in various areas of the curriculum to the growth and develop- 
ment of children. This aspect of educational planning has been given 
great impetus during the past few years and is currently reflected in 
courses of study, in yearbooks, and in the writings of educationa 
authorities. 1 The primary purpose of this movement has been to de- 
velop programs of instruction that are geared to the developmental 
characteristics and needs of children, and that contribute maximally 
to the wholesome growth and development of each child. 


DEVELOPMENTAL GROWTH CHARACTERISTICS 


Child growth characteristics may be used as a frame of reference 
for studying a given group and individuals within the group. Since 
each child has his own growth pattern, emphasis must be given to 
specific study of each individual, and not exclusively to general prin- 
ciples of development. Definite sequences of growth, such as talk- 
ing, reading, and writing may be expected, but rate of growth will 
vary for different individuals since each child has his own develop- 
mental pattern. No specific ages can be given for the emergence of 
certain characteristics in children. Averages or norms are meaningful 
only as they are used to study individual variations and to interpret 
the behavior of children in a given situation. 

There are some dangers in enumerating growth characteristics 


* For example, sec A. T. Jersild and Associates, Child Development and the 
Curriculum. New \orlc Teachers College, 19*5, and Ruth Ellsworth, “Contributions 
*5°? R*cent Research about Children and Society Which the Schools Can Use* 
Soml Studici for Older Children, Washington, D G. National Council for the Social 
Studies, National Education Association, 1955 pp 34-44 
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which should be considered Fust of all, each child has his own devel- 
opmental pattern and there is real danger that individual difference 
will be neglected A second pitfall is viewing each level “ a S 'P “ e 
stage of development instead of recognizing that growth 
ouf and gradual The selected growth character, sue d«=n bed Un £ 
following section overlap, and the rates at which different cMdren 
cklelop^fhem^ary 1 considerably Thirdly, must be recopuze t a 
research information about clidd 

available knowledge is suggestive, not definrav , a mp 
Fourdily, the chddren withn, a ^ „ 

teacher to determine the levels P d wth t h em The 

enable him to design learning expene e t a peneral pattern 

assumption that the tndmduals m a g.ven group fit a genera p 

should never he made cd t0 selected 

With these cautions m mind, fic " llcatl0 ns for the 

growth characteristics of chddren an P ^ P (0 the character- 

social studies program Mapr conaden J Sp£C , fic ur, 

istics of children between the 8 miermediate, and upper grade 
phcations are made in terms of p >' (j Ercncts much overlapping 
levels Obviously, because of tndmdual ^ ^ 5t a, c ment is read 
does exist, and this fact should e r g introductory statement 
In order to round out the discussion 
on the preschool chdd has been included 

SELECTED CROVVTH CH ARACTER^^ 

IMPLICATIONS FOR THE SOCIAL ol rf ^ 

Before entermg school, the “ 

as a result of experiences in his home a B g an j handlmg 

many physical ski! Us J d U If, 

objects and materials H himmer or scissors, , 

sel’f, to use smipfe tools such ■ " crcnCe becomes marked 

simple objects to use in play ^lldren resist attemp 

tween three and five years and many chi. 

handedness on entering s f 00 ’ sho w marked chang i ^ 

Language and character^ £, or 

^ ***** j~ SS 2isr&'* ‘ 

e„th°hs>, 2nd ed (L ' 0,, “ d & 

Inc^ 1954 pp 49 ’h550 



Berkeley 

Hozs can an experience such as this be used to help children meet develop- 
mental tasks ? Can you think of other social experiences that might be used 

four w ords by age three, and six to eight words by age eight. H e 
possesses a speaking \ocabulary of around 2500 words 3 on entering 
school, and a larger understanding \ocabulary. 4 

Social and emotional de\elopment are greatly affected by home 
conditions 5 Patterns of behavior learned in the home and neighbor- 
hood may be expected to appear in school. Negativism and resistance 
to adult suggestions typically pass a peak at approximately two and 
a half to three years of age, and a desire to get along with others begins 
to emerge. Emotions are expressed in crying, pouting, temper tan- 
trums, withdrawing, and the like, they occur m response to both 
words and situations Make-belie\e play is a major activity. Identi- 
fication of self with a group is beginning and play is in process of 


* Madonh E- Smith, “An Investigation of the Development of the Sentence 
,, er ’.° ' ocabulzn m Young Children.” {Jnr.crstty of lorza Studies sn CtuX 
Welfare, No J. 17TS 

4 Man K. South. “Mean.remcrt of the Size of General English Vocabulary 


- — — • ui me ouc ox vacncraJ rjigicn ■ * ' 

tiirocgh^Elo-entarv Grades and High School,’ Cereuc Psychology Monographs, 


1 For a thorough analysis, see ] H. S. *> 
Ncsrkork Harper h Brothers, 19J 
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moving from a sclf-ccntcred to a social basis Friendships and the 
beginning of first-lcscl cooperation arc in evidence in parallel play. 

Preschool children also face certain developmental uskS -it- 
mantls or requirements set by society in general and b> the home n 
particular. These tasks may be referred to as special problcrats nr 
learning activities which each child should meet suecesWh I i he is 
to achieve wholesome ad,ustmen. Thus preschool chndten are es- 
peered to learn to walk, eat, talk, control buddy « rewymxe 

sex differences and sexual modesty They ate also expected to mffe 
a fairly good adjustment to members of the finely an Ito age mam. 
learn differences between rtght and wrong meserj-da) ntuan<™. 
and form simple concepts of objects art ^ ^ ^ „ ,, It f„ rt . 

environment. Progress toward the me g . individual 

going varies widely among children g ? 
differences must be expected and accommodated as chtldte 

school. 


PRIMARY LEVEL ^ 

During their first experiences in school, phjrca! 

mo\c around, to explore their ennro * ^ enc'ace »n tndmduil 
activity, to handle objects and eunous abet, 

and small group acttvmcs • Pnm*y > ^ X' *“• ”"t 
things in the immediate cm tronmen ^ j[)d WTm .jn tv wt h 

and touch them. They explore t ,c crt35n g independence Tbt- 
keen interest as they mature and ga^ - d 1KW -igl> !="■•• 

hand, seem to "get mto everythmg. mHhr; p , >; j^jv 

less energy in continuous physical „mple di.eetv A 

moxement, talking, expenmc *’ endsHthciw*!'*** l a ' tT,t c * 

first such acti\ ities arc came on a ^ croup , 

carried on to achieve purposes sc p > rc ^|,ocl perval l,J - : f , 
Physical growth *“£,? iL •«* ***>. 

a large role tn the child s ’ Sloped as the U-fe 

and fingers are not k> full) 
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arms and legs. Fine and detailed writing, drawing, sewing, and con- 
struction are difficult and should not be used in the social studies as 
eye-hand coordination is not highly developed. Most children at 
far-sighted until they are around eight years of age, and should no 
read fine print or engage in activities requiring close vision. 

The attention span of children entering school is relanvely sh , 
varying with interest and ability. At first their interests j 

immediate ends, the here and now, and in matters related directly 
to their own problems, as they mature, their interests expand beyond 
the immediate environment to include the broader community an t e 
problems of others. They ask many questions about the things around 
them with vihat questions being most frequent, and the number o 
' why and boiv questions involving causal relations increasing as t ey 
gain in experience.® Concepts of time and space are undevelope^ an 
they are unable to grasp ideas that are far removed from their en 
vironment, or are abstract in nature . 10 Some confusions and miscon 
ceprions are likely to arise regarding various aspects of home an 
community life, possessions of others, when and how events too 
place, and the meaning and applications of group standards; these wi 
decrease as children gain in experience and as attention is given to 
them in the school program. Make-believe is evident in play, in talcs 
told in class, and in discussion Reasoning ability is present and mani- 
fests itself in questions, comments, play, manipulation of materials, 
construction, problem solving, and discussion. Interpretations arc 
given frequently from a personal viewpoint rather than from the point 
of view of society in general, and both reality and imagination may 
be mixed together. 

Language patterns are those of the family and playmates. Vocab- 
ulary is factual, specific, and related to real experiences, not to gen- 
eralities Misconceptions are in evidence and should be noted by the 
teacher and corrected through carefully planned experiences . 11 Two- 
way communication involving careful listening and related response 


• Jean M. Deutsche, The Development of Children's Concepts of Causal Rela- 
tions Minneapolis University of Minnesota Press, 1937 , „ 

10 Louise B Ames, "The Development of the Sense of Time in the Young Chua. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 68 97-12S, 1946, K. C Friedman. “Time Concepts oi 
Elementary Children,” Elementary School Journal, 44 337-42, 19+4, Joy M Lace). 
Social Studies Concepts of Children m the First Tlaree Grades New York Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932. and Cathrvn A Probst. “A General Information 
Ten for Kindergarten Children,” Child Dezelopment, 2 82-86, June, 1931 A 

11 Lace) . op at , and Faith W Smitter. “Relating the Curriculum to Child 
Growth and Development,” The Principal and Curriculum Building (John o 
Michaehs. Ed). Twentieth Yearbook, California Elementary Principals Association 
Oakland The Association, 1948 , p 26 
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develops gradually with first efforts at communication with others 
and is Ae^pontaneous expression of those things m which die chil 
“teresmd. “Get out of tie way ” “Let’s load the boat,” 

rnich” “See mv plane,” “Where's the hammers and Move 
over!” are illustrative of comments made by five- and six-year-o m 

social studies situations. , , . . [0 

On first entering school, children play and vvmrk with othera t 
satisfy personal desires, such as usmg another child s blocks, g g 
recognition, or sharing materials; they stop or withdraw if n 
faction is secured. Groups are small and shift rapidly, usually 
ing two or three and increasing to six or eight or so as group 1 3 
skills are acquired . 11 Friends are selected because of propinquity a 
objects they may share, and without reference to sex or social sta 
unless pressure is brought to bear by parents. Minor quarre , s 
of temper, crying, and occasional hitting of others are to be expecte , 
with boys using physical force more frequently than girls, a t ou 0 
resort to physical force to achieve one’s ends decreases as chil ren ga 
experience in working and playing with others. Criticism 0 
uncommon and most children are willing to show pictures an per 
form in front of the others. Some children seek status and approval 
in their efforts to outdo others by making a “better boat, or omg 
things “better than he did.” However, there is some shifting rom 
self-centeredness to group concerns as cooperative experiences are 
provided. In general, children at the primary level like to show adulc 
that they are “growing up” and are eager to secure adult appro* > 
some will need help in learning positive ways to gain approval. _ 

There is steady growth in social skills throughout the primary 
grades. Children in Grade II consolidate many of the social learnings 
resulting from first experiences in school . 13 Group planning, discus- 
sion, action, and evaluation are more effective and to the point, u 
cussion periods are longer and group evaluation is more pointed m 
terms of "things to do” to get a given job done. Yet, periods of con 
centrated discussion and planning will rarely exceed ten to fifteen 
minutes. Units of work may extend over a period of several weeks, 
depending upon availability T of materials, variety of activities, an 
maturity and interests of the children . 1 * Yet, care must be taken not 

A .T. Jersad, 


12 For a detaBed discussion of development of social behavior see 
t 3J Psychology, 4th ed. New York Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1954. pp 1“7- 


298. 


--Committee of the Framework for the Social Studies, op. cit. For an 
stndr of seven-} ear-olds see Barbara Biber. et al, Child Life m School. A Study £7 i 
a Seven- Fear-O'J Group m School New York. El- P- Dnttrm, 1942. 

14 Committee of the Framework for the Social Studies, op. at. 
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to continue a unit to the point where social learning diminishes and 
the interest of children declines Their dramatic play and rhythms 
still possess spontaneity and zest, but are becoming more patterned as 
children attempt to add realism and more detail in such sequences of 
action as going to the farm, loading, coming to town, and unloading 

trucks at the market , , 

Many eight-year-olds develop some new characteristics which 
differentiate them from six- and sev en year olds Individual differ- 
ences continue to increase Visual fusion is more stable and reading 
ability is increasing rapidly Attention and interest spans are g » 
energy output is greater, and more attention is given to detail m con 
struenon and art work Group action shills ate improving, and identi 
ficatton with group planning and evaluating is more ■ lomplete * n 
m former yeara '* Important growth trends inch* : mcr*mng ^ability 
to differentiate between reality and fantasy, S r< ™ S SJ = h 
more effeeme use of past cxpencncc, and mcreasuig m.etes^t . 
extends outward from the immediate community 

experience t he mtermediate and 

Throughout the primary level an » Steady 

upper level, children face several new ev p bef w hole 
growth is expected in developing languag _ ^ concepts neces- 
some attitudes toward oneself and towar o • lcarmng 

sary for daily living Each child is faced wuth such ^ ^ ^ 
the skills involved in various games, g S va “ ous situations In 
mates, and accepting an appropriate ^ consacncCj 8 scale of 

addition, society sets the task of P & . viewed as a ‘ grow- 
values, and a moral code All of these , b society which can 
mg and developing” in nature not as yet the fact must be 

be met successfully m a set peno 0 developmental tasks suc- 
recogmzed that when children o no n ot develop fee 

cessfully, their socialization is retarded and they 
mgs of security and belonging , nee ds special mention t 

The development of positive ^auve attitudes ( P re,u 

has been shown that the verbal eN P res ,« children in Kmdergart 
dices) begms early in some commun a dislike for mem ers 
und Grade I have been found mexp^ ^ 0 ,„ ers begl n ,o 
various minority groups lheir 

18 Smitter op ett p 27 social Scud es op 

18 Committee of the Framework f t j :e primary Grader 

1T Havighurst op ait inter group Educati 

18 C B Stendler and W E. A pp $ 18 

New \ ork The Macmillan Company it 
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velop and to be expressed as they differentiate particular persons and 
groups from those with which they are familiar 

Implications for the Social Studies Sev eral basic guidelines 
stem from the growth characteristics of children in the primary grades 
These relate to both procedures and content, as shown in the follow 

S 1 Social experiences for beginners m school must be related to 
their short attention span, short term and spontaneous 
cessant phystcal acttvtty, cunostty, destre to mampulat and bandle 
thmgs, and limited ability for cooperame work \ “ , d be 

term interests running from a day or two to a wee » nt£rBt 

utilized, rather than sustained units of work Typtca 

» Knrdergarten and Grade I are 

station, filling station, pets, trucks, an P ^ 

date environment At mtervals throughout the year these may 
returned to, and developed to higher eve .Uustrame mate- 

2 Blocks, toys, mantpulattve »»*>£ 
rials, simple construction, clay " ork , . ca i aCtm ty are essential 
matic play, discussion, conversation, a P } hysical aC uvity and 
3 P The daily program should prov.de for physta ^ of 

rest, freedom of choice in various c e nen cing 1# Boys and 
movement, sharing and telling, and ^ not to 

girls should work and play togetb , w ho, in general, are 

place boys in unfavorable competmon with gu 
more mature ” _ 0 | 3 y require teacher 

4 Individual, parallel, and sma { P P rmips „ centers 

guidance toward more cooperative nvo or three and increas- 

of interest should be small at first, im action skills dramatic 

mg to five or six as children 8 r0 '' ‘ 0 f learning and shou c 
representation or play » s a ma J° r , t0 alS cover needs, pr° 
observed carefully by the teacher m order 

lems, and evidences of growth Qnsc t o specific needs s o 

5 Informal group h "! 

discussions involvmg sharing ° ntia i first steps me P 

telling about personal experiences 

mg effective group processes „j,„ctments to life m sC °° rv . 0 f 

6 After children make first ad ®m^ an(J , 3Igcr groups of 
can be guided into more sustamed aenvm 

, / Social op at 

10 Committee of the Framewor or f( , 

sa Strutter op at , p 27 , f r Social Sw<n« 

« Committee of the Framework for to 
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children may become involved in a given enterprise andcatiy««» 
“onivhar longer period of rime 

and discussion, dramatic play centering in P > ^ upon the 

blocks, and construcnon of simple objects may makes it 

some ideas or topic for several days 

possible ro prov.de short term units on home, school ^ and a g 
hood Emphasis should be given to ways in which i"«nb« 
family, boys and girls in school, and people in the neig ? ^ 

work, and live together Situanons of interest and cone 

group should be given central consideration r w]v 

8 7 Concepts must be related to the here and now, and cle^y 

tied to concrete experiences throughout the primary gra es 
experiences are prerequisite to and should parallel \icano ‘ 
ences involving the use of such materials as picture, o je ’ ^ 

boohs, and stones Inadequacy of concepts and uses of concep . 

be noted as children engage in discussion, dramatic play» an 

activmes u r _ V ear- 

8 Improved muscular coordination of seven- ana eig y 
olds makes possible construction and drawmg with a httle more ’ 

)et too specialized and refined work in art and construction ^ 

appropnate Because physical endurance is increasing and atten ^ 
interest span is greater, work periods and dramatic play mcreas 
length and include the use of more materials Improving ski m 1 ^ 
mg, oral and written language, and numbers makes possib e 
effective sharing of ideas and improv ement in problem solving a 1 
Pictures, group-dictated stories, and simple charts should still be us 
to summarize experiences and extend concepts 

9 Vanous aspects of community living may be explore ' 
success in Grade II Topical units in which seven year-olds are gr * / 
interested include the Farm, Dairy, Bakery, Post Office, Firemen, a ^ 
Policemen They are able to discover simple relationships betv 
community activities, such as transporting food from the bakery a 
dairy to stores growing products on the farm for use in the om t 
and the contributions of different individuals to life in the community 
These understandings are expressed effectively through dramatic p ay* 
discussion, art, and related activities ,t 

10 The developing interests of eight year-olds make P 0 ^ 1 
more extended units in the social studies In Grades I and II chddre , 
have learned man) things about the home, school, neighborhood, an^ 
the immediate community They may now undertake more mtensn 
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studies of aspects of living in the expanded community, such as trans 
portanon by trams or boats, wholesale market, water supply.and 
ways of securing food shelter, and clothing Clearer unders andinp 
of how people depend upon one another and help each o h« should 
be emphasized These must be dee eloped concretely th ough he use 
of excursions, dramatic play, and audio visual mater, * ® 
through reading and discussion A consideranon o > . 

people m the community meet needs for food, shelei . nd Ido g 

proudes many opportunities for increasing insight mto basic 

processes ^ e Ioping strands of 7ne ^ 1 ^ gyj 1 of hung *o/other 
III use as a background for considen g 5 Thatls M children 

groups are not primarily historical or g g ’P . pnm ,nve culmre, 
U life in she expanded — ^ 'far away, or the 

the major emphasis is not on ho g ,, CB it is more a 

number of square miles From t c c P jnd d.iPercnces in ways 
matter of comparing and noting j, B liome and 

of hung of others as comparrf^h -ys oM, ^ sloped, 
immediate community The r „ nccI ,K then become his strands 
his background of expenence and c W * 
of meaning for considering or e deselopmental tasks as expen 

12 Attention should be gn soc ,al studies Language, 

cnees are planned 1 " d ll de ' 1 cl T b ‘ strengthened through practical 
numbers and other skil s should SIr Pjes toward oneself and 
use m each unit of work !«*- ‘ of ,he enuronmenh 

others, concepts of social and pl y djlI> acmines as well « 

and group action skills can be d selop^ ^ of 3ud , 0 llM , maemk 

through guided experiences insolsig „ democratic salues 

and tfxtb^oks Specific 2* dad, F'"" d * 

and morality m our c“ In “ c “ baling with home and family, 
they undertake units ° _ | iv mg 

neighborhood, and commumts 

INTERMEDIATE LE ' FJ a sharp break in the 

The transition fr^ G " dc o]c chlld continues t^deul^^ 

child - devdopmen p3ttcm IndmdualdifT f cUnc . tr x-a 

U3ll> m hnc 5 fnuch overlapping « S? f 0 , ^pc'- 

to increase, and ‘ , (3sU continue to be 

between grad« 
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d»*p .... JiSESSiTS* 

the formation of concepts ten o A1|houch a jj children face the 
and take on a more clear cut se * bovs and Girls* 3 nd 

same general tasks, different expectancies e „ boys are 

for children in different socio-economi Sff P Children 

expected to be somewhat rougher and mo c ^ ” C fcar hont) rather 

from lower socio-economic homes arc ta “S j,t to com- 

than to respect it Middle class chidren^cllyarcm g^c^ ^ 
ply with regulations not necessarily to „ h character- 

V J these should be kept in mind as the follo\vin 0 g 

istics are read , a lag just 

Phy steal erowTh continues to be steady but s, ° ’ . 'great 

before puberty « Children ,n Grades IV, V. and Vf ba e ^ 
amount of energy, and boys like to show their phy sical pr ^ 

Some girls enter the pubertal cycle, and girls general V sW j ar e 
tanced than boys Eye hand coordination and tnampnlan 
developed connnuously to a point at which many eann g 

strate real competence in detailed construction drawing, ma J.. 

Postural defects somenmes appear and may indicate a gu ^ 
nutntion infecnon, emotional disturbances, orthopedic p an <) 

other difficulties Bodily growth is more rapid than heart gr ’ 
lungs are not fully de\ eloped Physical competition wi 

children is undesirable interests, 

Intellectual grow th is marked by acm e curiosity , wi c _ e( j 
the making of \aned collections, increased language facility; ,tn P 
reading ability, rich cream e uork, and growth in soaa c ° « ed, 
Work and play are differentiated, real and fanciful are < ^ tSU ^'j et21 led 
and dramatic play and construction become more realistic an n0 n 

than in former y ears \ttention span is increasing and concetit^^^ 
mav be gi\en to a task for a long period of time Level of as Pj. ecnVC 
increases as children mature and may be reflected m more e 
self-cnticism, and in hesitancy on the part of some children 
their v. ork or take part m dramatic representation of things 
m school Goals are still relam el\ immediate, but children can 
make more efleem e plans for future events fested 

Insight into causal relationships is de\ eloping and is m3 

51 For a concise snmmar) see \\ E. Martin and C. B Stendler CbiH & 

New % otic Harcourt. Brace and Co., Inc., 19? 1 pp 274-281 ___ 

1 For a snirmarj of research on ph) steal growth see Helen Thompson ^ jscoSS qq 


Prertice Hall, Inc-, 19J4 pp 147 176 
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by many -by and hou questions- and the ability to explain i such 
phenomena as the movement of boats and windmills ^ 

Lees between 

simple generalizations such as We re g S o p h a d 

airplanes can take us to different countries ani ^"rela- 
courage" Specific attention needs “ c 5 „ Effect , ve , ia ys to 

tionships in social situations as problems ns and self > ev al- 
worlc together, the development an u * e , not anticipate the 
uation should be emphasized Many c 1 “thinking ahead ’ 

outcomes of their behavior and "“ d ‘ * onTwelfare 

m terms of the welfare of the group * ^ com mun.cat,on 

Rapid growth takes place in the P . skills become 

skills Reading ability, skill in " r '™S situations that anse in the 
more refined and are used f “ ncn °“'!'' ^TOnuously. and tends to 
social studies Discussion ability P ! ^ pro b!ems of group con- 
move from individual interests to p 

cern” , during the intermediate 

Interests expand and become d m fictlon , adventure, 

grades ■' Both boys and girls ate r , nKrest in reading 

travel puzzles, and the v) by and „ 0 f £ Sex differences may 

reaches its height at elev en or twelve or „g fo t median 

be noted m children’s interest as y _ mes an d outdoor . 

ical things, model making, sete » terests m home life* P ar ’ 
while girls show culturally do” Merest m he 

sewing 6 girls games, an into ever-widening 

environment is extended be> countries , 

areas such as the state, nation a an d appears to 

Interest in television P™f ™ f n '’ d school children in urban 

favorite leisure time activity o u c ek on the average 

areas «• Upwards of tvv enty hours pe ^ «»»’« 

Umversicv of MmnHOfl** Grmtt D J %, i., e li 

23 Arthur Blair and \\ /> 0 f n Inc l 9 * 1 PP * i discuss ons at van 

New York Appleton Cent r) childrens botlons in ,p e ™W. Bureau 

** For a discussion of chang ^ ch.ldrens No 29 New 

of development see H \ Dcie loptnent 1942 * r Jcrsdd 

General Discussion cb, ^ ,. e Columbia Uni > interests see „ bo i og y 
of Publications Teachers Cohegc f chddren flf C kld W 

™ Paul U toy C'l 1 f e " 

J’ 469-476 November, lv» 
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in viewing programs classified as We*n£ 

Dravu, Science, Current Events, and J P be helpfu l 

guides for the selection of programs has been found 

in upgrading the quality of programs chosen y ■ 

of televiewing by children at this level 

telligencc or achievement. In some cases the effect of televi g ^ 
been found to be undesirable, while in others it has ms 

stimulate better work in school. The number of educanot^l p ogams 
is increasing and they hold great promise for the enrichment ol 

SOd t™ ^’school systems there is a decrease in children’s interest 
in the social studies beginning in Grade IV and continuing g 
the program. Yet, in Jersild's and Tasch's study, children requests 
that they be provided opportunities to leam more about socia p 
which fall under the general heading of social studies.^ * PJ r ° 
mately 50 per cent of the children’s questions in Baber’s 3 study 
within the area of the social studies. Their questions are relate 
family problems, relationships to others, social activities, local con 
tions, community living, government, taxes, current events, o i a >’ ’ 
customs of others, other places and peoples, inventions and a host 
other topics. These facts should encourage teachers to develop a P r0 ^ 
gram that is interesting, challenging, and related to the nee 0 
children and the conditions in the community in which they In e * 
Jersild and Tasch state that the negative reactions which they xonn 
to the social studies might differ if more attention were given to 
and topics “that touch upon children’s own feelings and that have 
a bearing on emotional currents in their own lives.” 31 

Social concepts develop gradually as children mature, althoug 
there is much overlapping from grade to grade and wide variation 
among children within a given grade. 31 There is an especially rap* 
growth of social studies concepts from Grade IV through Grade VI 


A.T. JersOd and R. J Tasch. Children's Interests and What They Sfrgg f 
Educa'ion New York Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949, pp 27-34. 

“ E. V. Baker, Children’s Questions and Their Implications for the Curricvi > 
New York Teachers College, Columbia UniTersit>, 1945 

11 Jenild and Tasch, op cit~, p 28 - 

33 F. L- Bates, Factors Related to Childresfs Understanding of Social o 
Corcep'S, Unpublished doctoral dissertation Berkeley University of California, * 
Harry Or Am. Social Concept t and the Child Mmd New York King’s Ctowti 
1945. Margaret \V. Cum, "Ch3d Development and Concepts.” (Walter S MW * 
Ed), Encyclopedia of Educational Research New Vork The Macmillan p”2P 3 "'I 

1910, pp 176-178, T J Eskridge. Jr, "Growth m Understanding of Geographic ic 

n Grades IV to VII." Duke Unneriuy Research Studies m Education, 
Durham, North Carolina Duke University Press, 1939. 
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Children also form misconceptions and stereotypes wh^must be 
corrected,” and there is a considerable amount .^“"1 , 
of terms without adequate foundations of meaning. ,,P 

sLy by Scott and Myers •• revealed that many c children cou Id name 
an explorer but could not git e the meaning of .the term explor rr. 

In a study of breadth, depth, and height of chlld " n * 
ularies and their meanings, Uussell ” found that concept dcvelopmw 
becomes more specialized as children mature; girls appear t P 
somewhat earlier than do boys. Breadth of social studies concepts 
seems to be somewhat independent of the development of P 
in other areas. Specific attention must be given to the deye p 
and evaluation of social studies concepts in particular, not just 
development and evaluation of concepts in general. . . e 

Although many time concepts are known by children 
intermediate grades, chronology and historical time cannot be je 
by most children until they are in junior or senior high sc o • 
Similarly, space concepts of sphericity of the earth, such as longi 
and latitude, are not really learned by most children until they ar 
the upper grades or in junior high school. 51 Jersild states that 
problem becomes one of cutting to size the ideas and concepts t 
go into the social studies curriculum and of harnessing these to proje 
which have meaning in the everyday lives of children. 39 0 

writings forcibly reveal the need for using excursions, models, c0 
struction, and other concrete experiences at all levels in the prog 
in order to develop clear concepts. 3 * . 

Social development is marked by the emergence of group t aU 


’ 5 Rose Zeligs, “Racial Attitudes of Children as Expressed by Their 
of Races,” Sociology and Social Research, 21 361-371, April, 1937. , 

* 4 F. Scott and G. G. Myers, “Children’s Empty and Erroneous Concepts 
Commonplace,” journal of Educational Reiearcb, 8 327-334, November, 1921. 

,5 D. H R us sell, The Dimensions of Children's Meaning Vocabularies *** jj t 
Four Through Ttceh e. University of California Publications in Education, * 

No. S, pp 315-414. Berhele) University of California Press, 1954, pp. * w Fju- 

** See Frederick Pistor, “How Time Concepts Are Acquired by Children, £ 
casioml Method, 20 107-112, November, 1940, and Kopple C. F nedm^t, _ 
Concepts of Elementary School Children,” Elementary School Journo . 44 >> ' 
February, 1944. ,. v 5 

,T E. B Wesley, “Social Studies,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research i 
Monroe, Ed.). New York The Macmillan Company, 1950, p 1227 v’ew 

** A. T. Jersild and Associates, Child Development and the Curriculum 
York Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946, p 115 CnirV* 

l * Ernest Horn. “Language and Meaning,” The Psychology of Learning, 
first Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part II Diootnfr , 
Illinois Public School Publishing Company, 1942, pp 377-413. and Mrtooa 
Instruction tn the Social Studies New York Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937, L '* r 
IV and X. 
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and social attitudes, sex cleavage, formation of 
interest and shill in cooperative activities In aci . ^ 

selves initiate,*'' boys and girls tend to se P”“ j t h c y place lngh 
to form cliques They have their own * 

value on the thoughts, feelings actions, an ' of 

Leaders are usually above average in app «ance, fluency 
intelligence, self-control, and athletic a V suc (, forms as 

Aggression toward others is stdl ” , hers but overt acts 

teasing, ostracizing, criticizing, an .? Studies of social classes 

such as hitting and fighting ten Kn( f to fight -more for 

reveal that children from to™* 1 '': , middle- and upper class 

what they want than *> recognizing that inter- 

homes 11 Gesell*’ stresses * s Lcific and concrete from the child s 

personal conflicts of children P nroac hed in a concrete way wi - 
pomt of view Conflicts should PP f or so me other point o 

out appeals to virtue, the p0 ,„, of view Children 

reference which is abstract fro smiauons in "hich they 

at this level need assistance in the spec, 

find themselves . . _ r( ]ed as in earlier >’ £a "’ * 

Adult values are not so high y S* m conflict with pe 
are often rejected, es^cially when jhe^ become more se - 

values ** Children in the rod* e gr ^ t0 assert themselve The ^ 

dneenve and more independ ,„th 1“™“ ?" ccrs B a 

is a tendency to shift U Acceptance b> on F ’ jnl! 

to identification "■* ° fjj creates feelings o ^jtcule 

major concern, «* Savior of +*•££ feelings 

anxiety Re I ec " on h ^Ls , 0 feelings of rejection, , ^| „ to maintain 
and sarcasm which of children at t]us among th«r 

of insecurity A nnj° ^me time gam p . ^ fl nc shades 

security with “ or v „ h peers »' n :ff o n r S e «mp!e, hoys who 

— - b ; 

lewd of Scad P ’£T 0 f Chiton ° „ . 

Social-Scx Devel°F mcn Coa-bnUse l,, ' T ’ rJ 

NO Te5S.oS ce &£ «>-«* W u v„A llopee 

«aE»I>*S, S “ „ 

Umvenit) #n d F L- Hg 

o Arnold G« c ‘' 

&. Brothers. X, no n *>P * 
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are overly boisterous or rough in activities with girfe »» ™ * 
accepted^ the group. Cooperation wnh M ** 

iries reaches a high level, and group standards c an be de P c 
used effectively in many situations. Group planning, P 
action, and group evaluation can be used effectively . guic cd by the 
teacher. If sound teacher-pupil relationships exist, child 

flicts are at a minimum. , ethical 

There is a growing sense of right and wrong-moral 
values- 1 ' and a greater willingness to use persuasion and 
attaining one’s goals. A more critical sense of justice is cmer S A 
emphasis upon such practical values as fair play, being a go P ’ 
concern for others, respect for constituted authority, and honesty. 
Many opportunities exist to inculcate moral and spiritual valu 
will help to improve human relationships in the immediate situa , 
and wdl serve as a basis for extending and enriching values in 


Social attitudes assume increasing importance in the interme 
grades, although they are in process of development at a ® * 

Criswell’s 47 study indicates that racial cleavage increases wit ag 
and is high by Grade V; children below Grade IV typically sno^ 
little prejudice toward others. However, it has been shown that eve^ 
five-year-olds in certain situations are aware of, and express, vano 
stereotypes about minority groups. 4 * Other studies indicate that som^ 
children in the middle grades form stereotypes about races an na ^ 
tionalities , 49 tend to have social attitudes similar to their parents, an 
form rationalizations for their attitudes during adolescence, 
knowledge children possess about a group conditions their attitu 
toward the group . 51 Children from authoritarian homes tend to e 
more prejudiced than do children from homes with a democratic 
atmosphere . 52 


Blair and Barton, op at , p 90 

47 J H Criswell, “Racial Cleavage in Negro-White Groups,” Soctometry, ' 

i937. r 

48 M Radke, H G Trager, and H Davis, “Social Perceptions and Attitu 

Children,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 40 327-447, 1949 -f 

4# H Meltzer, “Group Differences in Nationality and Race Preferenc 
Children" Soctometry 2 86-105, January , 1939, and Rose Zeligs, “Racial Attitu 
of Children” Sociology and Social Research, 21 361-371 March-Apnl. 1937. 

50 E. L- Horowitz and R E Horowitz, “Development of Social Attitu d 
Children," Sociomefry, l 301-338, January -April, 1938 . c ,j 

57 G. Murphy, Lins B Murphy, and T M Newcomb, Experimental 
Psychology New York Harper & Brothers, 1937 . ,i 

51 D B Harris, H G Gough, and W E. Martin, “Children’s Ethnic Attitudes _ 
Relationship to Parental Beliefs Concerning Child Training,” Child Develop?" > 
21 169-181, 1950. 


L<* Angela 

Demotic representation becomes more patterned mi more iewlei 
mature. _ ^ 

Implications fob the Social ! 5T ''™« n "?for the st* 1 ’ 1 sroll ' cs 
cations of the foregoing growth c ara 

program in the intermediate gra es. ^ ^ ^ 

1. A smooth transition from the 

is essential No abrupt changes s ou ^ mterest in the progra 
develop a feeling of insecurity an a . ^ 

if continuity is disrupted. increasing range of m 1 

2. Provision should be made for an mcr r „ding 

ual differences in all phases of top ^ maps and gl° • 
ability, communication skills, a 1 ^ , drcn m3 rore. As a r * nc> 
problem-solving skills increase “ b of difficult)-. feeble £ m evai- 
use of materials of varyl "L va mng tiepees of proles in 
individualized procedures, and ^ or 3 vanet) o 

nation become mandatory. By P r0 ' JJbudon. . -f boys 

each unit, all children can make ,be varied tnte ctl jdrcn 

3. Consideration must be gt ^ m group » .. 

and girls in selecting methods an 
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for work in such activities as construction, committee work dntmadc 
representation, artistic experiences, and reading. The begmr 
ency of boys and girls to segregate will not present gt ® ^ 

if children have become accustomed to group dramatic pi y, 
construction, and folk dances in previous years In fact, m sch ^ 
where this is done systematically, the problem of sex clcavag 

^T^plnt'tpreceding years have contributed adequate 
backgrounds for a consideration of processes of living m con J™ j 
and cultures outside the child’s immediate environment. > 
living in the child’s home state and in other places may be snm 
with understanding if such studies are related to the child s , 

environment, and if use is made of carefully selected au l0 ~ 

materials, construction of objects and models, and processing o 

rials. (See Chapter 13.) The common needs of people in other p a 
for food, shelter, and clothing should be made fields of inquiry, 
ways in which different conditions produce different modes o V1 » 
should be given attention, but it is important to avoid emphasis up 
petty differences and stereotypes. 

5. The emerging tendency to accept and use peer values o 
opportunities to increase skill in cooperative group work, jo 
planning, action, evaluation, and formulation of behavior stan & 
should be emphasized. Increasing emphasis should be given to se ^ 
control, leadership responsibilities, followership responsibilities, an 
techniques of cooperation. 

6. Desire for advenrure and excitement can be met throug c - 
cursions, dramatization, TV and radio programs, motion pictures, 
activities, and experiences in literature. Boys like to be thought o 
“strong, tough and brave,” while girls tend to become more renn 
and ladylike,” especially if they are approaching puberty. Both are 
enthusiastic about adventure, however, and enjoy stories such as tn 
related to colonial and pioneer living. They act out various episo ^ 
related to early American life with genuine skill, and like to iden ) 
themselves with the people of earlier times. The folk dances, art, music* 
and literature of this period may profitably be used to stimulate m 
terest in and appreciation of early days in America. 5 * This may _ 
noted by watching them as they realistically dramatize scouts, p*°" 
neers, and hunters. This should be capitalized upon by the teacher 
2 nd used to develop significant and lasting appreciation of the un 
portant contribution made by colonists and pioneers to life in America. 

“Ctcrsntt cf the FramevrorL for the Social Studies, op. cit. 
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7 Dramatic representation should become more patterned and 
realistic, moving away from the dramatic play typica o primal} 
children, yet remaining cream e, childlike, and spontaneous 

8 Work in construction, map making, making of diorama 

weaving, and other processes should reflect more *- 

tail as children develop increased skill in eye hand 

9 Guidance should be provided in the selection o teleionon 

and radio programs, and movies, P 2t! ' C “^ at ^"“°ed radio programs 
to those related to on gomg units of plan- 

should not be overlooked °*j* dures m ,o hate 

ning sound televiewing schedules p P ^ prc paraaon 

children become critics of TV programs a mtcrests sttmu 

of guides for the selection of programs «« > 

lated by TV should be capitalized upon = 

use of related audio-v lsual materials, an development of 

10 Concrete experiences ate essential 1 to it ' {unn . 

clear concepts Firsthand experiences rching com, preparing 

ture, weaving, processing woo and and used to 

other foods, and dipping candles y h m early Amtncan 
give msighc into differences in the JL, riments , demonstrations 
times and those of today Study trips. P j rc5 ourees which 

audio-visual materials are other essential mstruenon 

can be used to develop clear concepts h3Slze ihe how an 

11 Problem soiling stmanons shoul InformI non and 

why as well as the who, what, - ’ m s 0 ] un g, not as maicna 

facts are emphasized as data to use 1 p 

to be memorized _ n allv in gathering. organizin < 

12 Skills should be used ,^ ct fnting. outtong, m 

and summarizing information ea p c usc d with mere 

temewing, discussing, and r c p°r ® materials assume incrcasm? _ 
facility Maps, globes, and re ere ffcrcncK ro0 st be noted an a 
portancc Here again, indn idua u<imf\- 

modated , an be improied ■ hr0U P botn 

1 3 Children's social “ jn d use of irfortnition 

rag experiences with others, a2 ^ c]o rocnt and use of S TO ?P rosslon of 
other individuals and groups. J ng monon P lcm "?’ A j Jrc n. *elf- 

of fair play and sportsmanship, seeing tnchcr 3 „d children.^ 

issues and problems, examp “ • on other gronp, ,}, c 

cv aluation checklists, reading sclectmm are ?'«■ 

about contributions of others P 
next chapter 




Creative expression reaches a high level in the middle grades. What 
types of creative activity should be provided in connection with socta s 
experiences ? 


14. Extended periods of time should be provided to C0IT1 ? . C e 
cooperatively planned tasks. At times, it may be necessary to com 
two or more periods (such as art and social studies) in order to ca sy 
out various responsibilities. 

15. Rich experiences should be provided in creative express 10 ** 

through art, music, literature, and rhythms. A variety of media 3n 
materials are essential. f 

16. Increasing use should be made of individual and group se 
evaluation. Charts, checklists, and group discussion are effective tec 
niques for this purpose. (See Chapter 15 for specific suggestions on 
types of evaluative devices.) 


UPPER GRADE LEVEL 


Certain developmental tasks assume increasing importance dur 
ing later childhood and the beginning of adolescence. 54 Many children 

54 Caroline Tryon and J. W. Liliemhal, op. ett , pp. 77-128. 
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begm to work out a definite masculine or feminine role |H— ^ 2 - 
tionshsps become more complex as children strive to pm g 

independence from adults and face new and 
relanonships "Crushes” on members . * ^ „ 

on teachers, are in evidence Greater between their own 

leads many children to differentiate more y ^ eat an( j peer 
world and the world of adults Concern a sltuano ns Language 
values serve as guides to behavior in man y _ linportan ce, and new 


sr. ;,t. i"S , »•£— 

behavior, are not highly regarde d, , th y P^ ^ de p,, dance m 

and accept” their problems an , | prance is essential in 

a sympathetic and mature manner Individual gut 
many cases j ym are in a transitional 

'Many chddren in Grades VI d h others are 

pubescent period charactered by rapid dlfoencK K t „ 

stdl “growing chddren A wi 5^ and meI hods and material* 
he expected among both boys . aj„ccs in new Rapid muscular 
must be selected with these ^“'“^on m energy, poor p«- 

growth, increased tendency to tog» ’ , ed by awkwardness are 

Le, restlessness, and P» OT . n m city adolescence ■* Some chd- 
in evidence among those <**£"“ J ^ a , with fiuntmg 
dren manifest changes in br '”' 5 ’ £ ndc rsiand are needed to pre 
spells and d.zr.ness Tcachm «ho d bodlly growth, and ov« 
embarrassment Heart growth ■ «* develop g»« ' M 

exertion should T are 

strength than girls, but giw b D , ffercn t let els ot a™ ucs 

skills smec they are illusrranon. and other act, 

m evidence as map ' v0 ’ j cr takcn _ nrw .„non, croup 

involving detailed ”„ le d by 

Social developm mm3n5 hip organia . adolescence, 

approval, respect ° r . f P othcr 5C x as cl "l <irc "^ ? Social attitudes and 

th ' " ° f 

rn cTCft 


^'” 0frCn m r flue P n«'mX selection of fnends 
socialstatus tend to S^IhfsS^45 

of Education R^^Adolwccnt 
T E. Horrocks, n 



San Diego County 

The precision and skill •ubicb children possess at this level can be utilized 
m related art actmttes of many types Can you think of others ? 

and participation in group activities Group values still take preced- 
ence over adult values but a more adultlike sense of values and a 
moral code are in process of development Good sportsmanship is 
highl) esteemed and leaders are chosen who reflect qualities admire 
82 
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by the group Self-criticism, strong desires for frccd ™, 
domination, opportunity to male ones am “®^ nonsh , ps sranls 
interest in adult activities are in evide ) S , an( j plans 
social groups, problems - : «-* P— «- 

for the future are considered by mor ^ Racnl Jtn 

grades " Many will hav e selected one tIus ] e , e ) copy 

Hides are similar to those of their P are " ts ,j d )ts w ho understand 
working with sincere, friendly, helpful, stable adults 

them , „„ _„ r( , individualized, and are 

Interests are broadening, become ^ dB , lUSi ln terest 

tending toward those of adults ' du i t ] eV el desire to learn 

in movies, radio and TV programs o ^ future educanonal and 

more about themselves, and con ^ tuanire children ar this 

vocational plans are characterisnc m mt crest boys, while 

level Science, adventure, mech ;“‘ ca c Lhes personal attracnv e- 
girls show increasing interest in »» in terest personal app«r- 

ness, and romantic stones Boys de'elopm conccrn arc shown fo 
ance later than do girls Incre lasing res peer * (Udf|n [h e 

responsibilities in social relations! i p , m their relations p 

have a strong desire to become morose ^ __ ^ .mporance as » 
with others Manners and c Emulation of mdn »dua dr3 _ 

terest in the opposite sex mere tliroUg h readmg « ^ m 

achieved success may be s "™ ran „ c 0 f interests will b 
matics, and interviews snl dies , « manifested 

hfferent activities in the so higher plane and * , d 

Intellectual development . prob.ems a d ideas r 


problems ana p»- 

by increasing inrerest in ’’‘“‘j an d this fact must be : m r3 pidly 
vidual differences hav e in aiera ls C ° nc '?'* rr an d commumt) 

the select. on of prance. nghr and wronged 

Ideas and values related m '“J' rcni jnd tl ,cre and e rto 

problems interest ">a^ However, mis n P h p | ara ied 

develop and use generateaw ^ 

experiences conctpts and under 

assure continuous 
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standings Problems are attacked with increasing skill, group 
and discussion are advanced, and sustained a PP 1 ‘ c3t ‘° n butrfang 
to the solution of problems Language ability is developing, 
is often used because of peer values 

Increased importance is attached to personal selec of 

ues, and arbitrarily imposed requirements are resisre y nM 

this age High premium is placed on brains Dummies 
accepted unless they possess physical skills Many chi d ^"j ancc ls 
level tend to blame poor work on laziness Individual gu 
needed and welcomed if given indirectly and without offens 
dren at this level have little insight into their own intellectual 
although skill in self-cnucism is increasing and self-ev aluatio y 
be used more effectively than in former years Time and spac 
cents are more easily grasped, but historical sequences, c rono fj * 
and periods m history are not clearly defined, even though sue 
vices as time lmes are used 60 Concrete experience and maturation 
still prerequisite to high levels of de\ elopment in this rcg ar( 0 
individuals are beginning to develop an understanding of t e imp 
tance of the past in understanding the present 

Implications for the Social Studies The social studies in ^ 
upper grades should be a smooth continuum moving the group 
higher levels of dev elopment In general, the change is one of recog^ 
nmon of the emerging needs and problems of preadolescents an 


early adolescents as shown in the following 

1 Group plannmg, discussion, and evaluation may be carried 

out on a high level Care must be given to the sensibilities, needs an 
contributions of each individual, as many are self conscious, 
sensitive, and easily embarrassed Rejection of contributions may lea 
to w ithdrawal and refusal to participate . 

2 The desire of individuals to be on their own may be capita 
ized upon by means of mdependent and group research activities 
related to problems and topics in the social studies 

3 The development of increased ability to do abstract thin 
ing, to dev elop generalizations and to use work study skills tna 
possible the use of more varied instructional resources and topics 
broader m scope Social political economic, and ethical considers 
tions may become a part of the program, provided they are relate 
to backgrounds of experience and are introduced gradually Many 
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firsthand experiences in the community are still needed and con 
tribute greatly to problem-solvmg ability , h an( j 

4 Extended units dealing ruth more complex ^ 
activities are possible, examples are Larin America, Europe, Unite 

States, and Growth of Democracy , i more intensive 

5 Increased intellectual abihty mat* re 

use of vicarious experiences Maps g » degree of mde 

sources, and textbooks can be used with a higher degre 

pendence^^ discussion an ^ d^^', Ion ^j^^'l^^'iqiies^foTcon- 
out in line with clearly established P r ° Bions s hould be developed 
t U rh, g gh m i"T D ; ^K33fb. impersonal o bj ecnve, and open 

in order to detect conflicting P™, on Beginning steps can be taken 
securing reliable sources of i slon materials ” , 

m analysis of propaganda and p suggestions ore neede 

8 Individual gmdance and mduect »£»» for , nde pendence 

minimize embarrassment an re more effective group a 

provides an opportunity to brmg 

individual planning and materials are nee e 

9 A wide range of activities ana 

lndividual^dlfference^s^^^^^^^t^atio^of cornmureM^ ^ 
working groups so tiat C hyslca l growth 

work are undertaken . ^d personal 

ratmg devices can = m which the social 

The foregoing “f P°" * • ** 

Studies program «n h (rcnds have been enurn^^ ^ ^ ^ srodlB 


dren 
summary 




Chicago Scott 
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win help to re-emphasize the fact that growth and development ate 
continuous and gradual. Among these trends, are: 

Growth in discussion ability, progressing from " ther 
tered contributions and topics to concern for ?° U P and 

Growth in group action shills, progressing from lAnM 
parallel play to cooperative teamwork, and from person 
and values to group values and standards. . 

Growth in problem-solving ability, progressing from sir P 
immediate one-step problems to more complex problems tm owing 

several relationships. , . , • _ nn . 

Growth in concepts, progressing from those developed in 
Crete experiences in the home and school to those develope t r . 
both direct and vicarious experiences in an expanding environm - 
Growth in dramatic play and dramatic representation, progr 
ing from make-believe and free expression to realistic and 
portrayal of significant events in community, state, national, an i 

temational settings. _ . Wccrs 

Growth in construction ability, progressing from simple o ) 
to those requiring precision and detail. _ . 

Growth from interest in the immediate environment to inte 
in faraway peoples and places. 

Growth in ability to accept and discharge responsibility, P* ^ 
gressing from situations involving oneself to situations involving 
several children. 

Growth in reading skill, progressing from the readiness stage 
to die stage of wide and independent reading to secure information 
on a variety of problems. . 

Growth in emotional response, progressing from such behavio 
as hitting and crying to use of cooperative group processes. 

Growth in self-evaluation skills, progressing from dependence 
upon adults for suggestions to slowly increasing ability to make sc 
appraisals. 

Probably the greatest value in the child-development approach 
to education is the point of view implied for the planning, guidance, 
and evaluation of individual and group experiences. In brief, this 
point of view holds that the educational program must be geare 
to the nature and needs of children. As increasing numbers of teach- 
ers, principals, and supervisors adopt and use a developmental point 
of view in their daily work with children, instructional problems m 
the social studies and other areas of the curriculum will tend to be 
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solved with increasing shill and facility Tins point of vien also has 
several implications for essential conditions of learning These are 
examined in the following chapter 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


yut.Oiiwi'io 

1 Discuss pracncal nays m "h'ch “P^“ c “ J^mKeSolly 

can be developed to help children meet eve P ; ^ 

Sumrmme specific cxpcncnces diat can be earned out 

at vanous levels j.fferent made levels Ate 

2 Discuss the implications suggested for d, fierce g 

there others that should be added’ Which on« appl) B 

levels’ Which ones are pertinent at P JrI ' cular ctart s, maps, etc) 

3 Col.ect samples of ^ ldre ^di" 

in primary, intermediate, and upp g ] cve j 

and note changes in development from engage in discussion 

4 Observe children in different grade ac ^ ties What dj 

dramatic play, map making and ot er p Hon does t e 

fcrences in maturity are in ev idence from lev el to 

teacher’s role vary’ economic areas of your corri- 

5 Visit schools in two different, soc m lhe classroom and on 

mumty Note differences in children attributed to sanations 

the playground Which differences , ifferences be artnbuted to o 
socio-economic background’ Can some ***“« 

factors such as the school program bc c cted at vano 

« Discuss individual dfrences^at * ch3 r,ctensncs b= 
levels of development even thoug cxanl p]e, ottenuon span , o 
typical of indiv iduals in the group , es )n terests and t 

and concept development, formation of d w[h growth cha 

7 Discuss children you tow. “ vrh ch****®^, 

ictenstscs that deviate considerably ,j e re3SO ns for their 

lined in this chapter Can you g ,v ® adjustment 5 „i ir ations of 

Are any deviations detrimental to g P haS been on imp j 

8 The major emphasis ™*" C ™ ? DlsC uss xnys « '^attention 

child development for the socia development social 

studies can contribute to who,e . S .^ a i development as well as 

to physical, emotional, and mte ^ toV -ard children 

development , , reac her’s point of rC3 sons "ty 

9 It is sometimes said tha about children tcaC hers 

is as important as having infor £\ nce m the social studi diff« rcncC ! 
this statement is of special signi c b ildren and sum r point of 

unh differ, ng points of view tovvard eh ^ stJtOT «rofv 1 ^ 

in children’s reaction to them ^ P term ediat c * or 
view toward children in primary* 
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,t with others Mho are interested m teaching children at the same stage 

of development 
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IMPROVING 

THE CHILD'S LEARNING 


In addition to specific implications for the social studies nten- 
tioned in the preceding chapter, there are several principles an 
procedures for the improvement of learning which emerge from a 
consideration of how children grow, develop, and learn. They ar e 
helpful in organizing the social studies and in developing learning 
experiences with children. In this chapter, attention is given to (tf) 
guidelines for the improvement of learning, ( b ) the development 
of attitudes, and (c) the development of concepts and understandings. 

GUIDELINES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF LEARNING 

There are several basic conditions of learning which are essential 
to the development of an effective social studies program. Before 
considering them, a brief definition of learning is in order. The term 
learning is used to denote changes in the child’s behavior which result 
from interaction with his environment . 1 Interaction with the environ- 
ment, in the social studies, means the activity that takes place when 
children are stimulated to work together, use instructional materials, 
explore the community, and engage in construction, reading, dis- 
cussion, and so forth, in order to solve real-to-the-child problems. 
Thus, learning is a process whereby the child modifies his behavior 
as he achieves purposes that are significant and meaningful. Now then, 
let us consider some conditions which will b ring about desirable 

1 For J good dactaaon of learning see G I— Anderson and A. L Gates. *Tbe 
General Nature of Learning," Learning and Instruction, 49th Yearbook, National 
Sod et}‘ for the Scndr of Ed oration. Part L Chicago- University of Qucago Press, 
1950, pp. 12-35. 

90 
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changes in the child’s behavior as he engages in social studies experi- 

^ Learning ,s improved s,bcn the msmicttoml program « tad 

on on undemanding of each child’s capable!, 

ground In order to derelop an adequate understanding of h 

m a given group, it is necessary to use a variety 

mques and S procedures The following 

in many school systems (a) interviewing ’ j\ agen cies, (b) 

teachers and, at times, representanves ° c0 ™ ^ nd inierpteting 
observing children in various siruauons, ) g IS L cheekluts, ques- 
teacher-made and standardized tests, () ™ S JJ„ group structure 

tionnaires, in\ entones, and raring sea . , nues (f) examining 

and social status by means of 

samples of work and keeping files of sample ^ena ^ ^ 
growth trends, (g) making case stu ' 1 haung children keep 

conferences, (h) making anecdota re » assistance from 

dianes, (]) making logs of activities, . m £ records ' 
guidance workers, and (1) consulnng 5tu dy techniques 

The information gathered by means ( wor l,ng groups 
can be used to plan units, select nlirrrl als for example, shorn 
and meet individual needs Reading f the' child with relatnel) 
range from simple, pictorial boo e challenge the most a - 

low 5 reading ability to references tha „ ]0M 1 resources must abo 

vanced children in the group O r er mdividuals m the g 10 P 

be appropriate to the lev el of development f , h , t , bc leach 

Finally, the inoreased understanding of each ^ rf me s,unabk 

derive from studying cMdren ® » Sand problems «>" b ““ 

value An understanding of the c • j 3tl0n ships in the c 
greatly to rapport and warm u CB p, r ji tiat ““ g^hysical, 
team ,, « it improved uhm ,« «£ g„ononal, -cAgjg. , 
mgs way be involved in a given P , e3C h sinian | 3tc d 

and intellectual factors must be considered , ^ by , 

concepts, and apprecianons ^ acts reacts, a ‘ j^ d|eJ „ he 

manner This is so because th |jed the social 
unitary being The ubole at undergoes , , t w ork 

is m all of the experiences vAfi he -.m b ^ a child 

This may be" illustrated by pomnng ^ „ 

, rjupcer IJ \[isn ar ’ n<ia 

-E— of ova,„»ve 

cussion of child stud) techniques see i Tc3C tcr > e 
end Ei shut ion for the Elementary 
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unit on Pioneer Life may be team- 


securing needed information in a 

mg several things simultaneously, nc ...»v . 

to locate material more effectively, an appreciation for the hardship^ 
of the pioneers, how much more enjoyable it is to make pi 
,t is to carry them out, to dislike research work because the books 
are too difficult, or he mi) acquire misconceptions because c 
concepts were not clearly developed prior to the beginning o 
research period Outcomes Military, of course, depending °P on “ 
child’s background of experience and his level of development 
outcomes may be more potent than those which the teacher 15 c 
phasizing For example, although the teacher’s major purposes may 
be to improve research techniques and to gather information to u 
in problem solving, some children may be developing poor attiru c 
toward research activity, or even a dislike for the social studies 

Furthermore, the interrelationship of emotional, social, menta , 
and physical factors must not be overlooked because each affects t c 
others For example, if a child is tired, or has been disturbed y 
something which occurred before he came to school, his behavior 
may be vastly different from what is was the day before If children 
are asked to sit still for an extended period of time, they lose interest 
in what they are doing and begin to mo\ e and wiggle to satisfy their 
urges for physical activity If children are placed in situations wnic 
call for a higher order of social skills than they possess, they become 
frustrated and tend to withdraw Tasks that are beyond the intc - 
lectual ability of children also create tensions and frustrations 
Thoughts, feelings, relations to others, and physical well being are 
all bound together in an inseparable manner These facts make it 
imperative that the whole child be considered as experiences are 
developed in the social studies 

Learning is improved when experiences have satisfying emotiona 
overtones for children Children remember and apply the learnings 
which grow out of vital and stimulating experiences Cold, dry, drab 
recitations of facts have very little effect upon children (except 
negatively, perhaps, by creating an aversion to the social studies) a nd 
are soon forgotten Vital, dynamic, interesting experiences in the 
social studies in which children clarify problems, plan ways of attack- 
ing them, and achieve success m solving them are experiences that 
are long remembered 

The two contrasting examples which follow highlight the im- 
portance of vital learnings in the social studies program First, let us 
consider a group which is studying the Westward Movement in a 
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formal, cold, and sterile manner Very little is being 

the children emotionally The purpose of ,hc l ““ n ’ red 

mind at least, is to determme nays m which the p.oneers secureo 

food, shelter and clothing 

Teacher Today we are to study ways ln ' Vh '* *^omation on how 
food 1 have selected a booh that „ md Utp a gj, 

& % fi - d 10 yrar re3tog 
Raise your hand if you have a question 

In the following situation, the children and Notice ,he 
together and are attacking the same typ P 
difference, however, in the approac ei g ssveralofyou 

Teacher Yesterday as you dramatized We in fo j d and clothing 

raised questions regarding t e y * , 

were secured What were > ° ’ JI food outside of the stoc - 
Child A Well, I was wondering how th y g 
ade and how they brought it .in 

Child B Didn’t they raise it right •“ helpc d to provide food 
Child C I was wondering how the » ettll L food in winter 
Child D I read that they had a hard time gem ^ ^ 

Child E 1 think they ate nuts and be do y[>u thml we cool ' 

Teacher Those are good suggestion ^ m which they 
more information on ' ) 

food’ 1 es proposed many 

In the ensuing discussion The emononal response was 

procedures for getting at t is P m eV idence as t g 
especially gratifying R« a ir j te significant t0 l y^ren, other 

ceeded to solve problems wh ^e S ^ part 0 f ch^ren 

in addn.cn to acn, , « P™^,ngs are to have £*$*«„* 
tors must be consider d ^ ^ he!p ful to use a 7 1|Cfltl0 n of 
aal overtones for chil challenged children is 

’ procedures so that each child - ^ „ f concern » ^ t0 
and information to pla bc provided engage 

i,™ OoDortuntties Ives cream ely,» - „ c 


laren 

Learning tr tin l 



Los Angeles 

IV hat satisfying emotional overtones might be an outcome of experiences 
such as this ? 
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are met There are many common needs of children *^ ic h 
accommodated if learning is to be effective ose " . be 

classified m many ways 3 For purposes of our discussion the> maj be 
considered as physical, personal, and soci nee wn be 

1 PbyJal Needs Wen's needs for 10n , 

met in the social studies through excursions, 7 ^ objects 
dramatic representation, construction, oppor taatl0 n may 

and models, and the processing of materials R« ™ . teen . 
be provided through related drawing, P ain ™®’ J an d teening to 
mg to stories, reading, creative lan P“ 3 = B ^niial in the daily 
recordings A rhythm of activity and r , , <] ove rsumula- 

program so that physical activity will be provided 

tion avoided n „j t0 be considered as 

2 Personal or Ego Needs Childre mncIKi „ leam to 

unique personalities, to develop per m s elf-direcnon, 

cope with reality, to gam mdepen enc ^ develop an under- 

to find a place for themselves among ,.. ons hips to others They 
standing of life about them and their r t md communicate 

need opportunities to satisfy their curio . t |, r ough language, 

with others, and to express the mselvcereanve,^ ^ pc 

art, music, ’and literature ChiM« 1 ' ' a ' S °, "“ te 5U ch as kammE ! “ 
success m meeting various dev P Uem so i vin g shills, an g 
read, using tools and materials g P 

ting along with others . , 0 cial studies through t e p 

Personal needs may be met m m ,ercsn and 

vision of a variety of experien rc ] atc d experiences in ^ 

abihties Reading, constru ? 1 ??.’ 1=vc l of development Fr “ f jndl . 
must be paced with the c i inst ances in the selccti ^ 

choice should be allowed in mmy ^ Mch child should P 
udual activities Through and m3 Re contributions P 

himself freely, discover pote ic ip in g on construct! f c j m gs 
activities By sharing his vvo* child can 
ticipating in dramatic rc P rc n d' G rovv m his ability to dramatic 
of competence and success -j-| |£(nu ,l, reading, !Ctl “E , , t i, cmsc hcs 
contnbunons ro group w ° hl |dren ma) i<! cultures 

representation, and other nation, and other 

with people in the community „ A „*,. 

non o! School Admimstrato J4 „„ Ct uncl | on 

National Education Asg gg n, Dli- 
tb, Eiucim' T'O"" 8 
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thereby gaining greater understanding of themselves in relation to 

0the t Social Need,. Social needs of elementary school childrenin- 
clude group approval and acceptance, friendship and affection, P 
of securit/ and belongingness, and sharing and commun.ca mg 
-others, liese may be met in the social studies by providing 
cooperative group work, giving each child an opportunity to 
tribute to group activities, recognizing each child’s conmbuno , 
relating responsibilities and tasks to each duld^ abilities nee ^ and 

interests. Other effective ways of meeting children s social nee 
sharing responsibilities, providing opportunities for making 
group standards, guiding individual and group self-evalua _ - P 

viding varied materials and experiences to promote cooperative acn 
ities, and drawing upon each child’s individual competencies 
special abilities in group work. , . -y 

Learning is improved ashen teachers recognize that ea 
learns in his oven way and at his own rate. Because of variations 
individual growth patterns, physical and mental endowments, t ’ 
hopes and ambitions, past experiences, home life, status, an o 
background factors, each child learns in his own way and at ^ 0 
rate. Although it is possible to describe growth characteristics 
children at various age levels and to establish expectancies in i er 
grades, these facts should not blind the teacher to the realization t 
each child must be considered as an individual with his own capacities, 
rate of growth, developmental needs and tasks, and ability to grasp 
and utilize concepts and meanings. Examples of individual differences 
may be found in reading levels, in ability to express ideas in ora an 
written form, in motor skills, in expression through art and 
and in the emotional and social adjustment of children to situatio 
that arise in the social studies. 

Teachers should also understand and be sensitive to differences 
among children due to varying social backgrounds, recognizing t 
children from the lower classes differ from those in the middle an 
upper classes in attitudes, moral values, customs, privileges, and train 
ing. For example, Havighurst 4 reported that middle-class parents 
have more rigorous training requirements than do lower-class parents, 
and that leisure time activities vary significantly. Middle-class children 
belong to the Boy Scouts and take music lessons more frequently than 
lower-class children, who, in turn, attend movies and participate in 

*R. J. Ha\ lghurst, “Child Development in Relation to Community Social Strut 
rure,” Ctnld Development, 17 85-90, March, 1946 
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youth center and neighborhood club activities with greater frequency 
than both middle and upper-middle class chddten ' However, .there 
is some mixed participatton in these acnvmes, ' nd ““e tha “‘“ 
interaction does exist to a small degree. Other s,ud, K haveh.ghU^ed 
characteristics of various social classes and E™? 5 .!" . A ™, e “ff”enTes 
tnunities." These charactertstics contribute to nMM «h rercre 
and accentuate the fact that each chtld ts a . u mtque pet on who 
in his own way. Individual needs and d "” a „ iv ” B 

through the use of /“ft?* “ Cg the amount of time 

and materials, giving individual p. > & u - au di 0 -visual 
needed to complete work, sim P‘2gf ve loping individual and smat 

materials, using community resour , PJ mg mdm „ materials 

group projects, consulting P 0 „ individual and small-group 
on varied levels, and group p anning on fe of 

projects. Again, a sympathetic understanding 

utmost importance. environment is provided 

Learning is improved v,hen ‘ r ' obje cts, and materials 

Children learn as they interact with P . ” J resu lt from social 
in their environment. If maximum ful S attent i on must be given 
studies experiences, it follows t a j j es environment for children. 

to the planning of a stimulating soci ^ ^ teacher, the children 

The social studies environment commU nity. . 

themselves, instructional materia s, c h,ldren recognize, de- 

The reaches, working as . . g«* « imp „rtant elemenu i m 

fine, and solve problems, is » chJdren themselves are a 

the chUd's school environment. ™ “ learnings P™ ° 
element because some of *!”£££ „f the commumty ate also 
interpersonal relationships. H itom A 5“T 

* For example, see A1 rjnivenii) P res *’ 1 Intern CormnunW, press. 
Lecture). Cambridge Social hf< J Haven Ya’e ^^Psysteins 
Yankee City Series, Vol. cormnurnty N yd III Yfce . garner. 

The Status System of a f f od Jf£ c Yankee Crty ,« press. 19«. J *} er and 

1942, W. L. Warner and UStole.^^ Yale New York th( 

S“»1 Clot To‘««a o£tM « <g", J 
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important elements which should be drawn upon to enrich leammg 
at all let els of development The classroom should be view 
laboratory of leammg, with changes in instructional matenals Deing 
made as needs and problems arise A first step in the developmen 
many units of tv ork is the arrangement of the classroom in sucn J > ) 
that interests, needs, and the recognition of problems are stimu 

(For suggested arrangements, see the Appendix, pp 478-480) 

non must also be given to the changing of matenals as t e 
develops so that new needs and interests can be stimulated 
The following example is illustrative of the manner in vv ic 
teacher arranged the classroom environment in order to begin ^ u 
on The Farm with a group of seven year-olds (1) Severa °° 
dealing with work acnvines on the farm, farm animals, and pro u ^ 
raised on the farm vv ere placed in the reading center (2) Co or 
illustrations in large sizes (18 x 24 inches) show mg the farmer cuttI ^| 
wheat, feeding cattle, and pitching hay from the haymow were P oste 
on the bullenn board (3) Photographs showing such farm acnviti 
as milking, feeding the chickens, horses pulling the hay wagon, an 
plow mg the fields were posted on another section of the bu e 
board (4) Play matenals m one comer of the room included true 
boxes, farm animals, blocks, and stand-patter dolls (5) Boxes o 
vanous sizes, tools, nails, and racks for holdmg matenals w r ere p ace 
m the construction center (6) Vanous suppbes, including clay, paper* 


crayolas, and tempera, w ere placed in the art center , 

As the children entered this stimulating environment they rais 
many questions related to animals on the farm, the w ork of the farmer, 
uses of the tracks, things they could make, and interests they ' voU 
like to investigate as thev undertook a study of The Farm From 
standpoint of motivation this was a practical approach that arouse 
interest, dev eloped intense curiosity, and established specific problems 
for the class to attack in a realistic manner 

Leammg is improved •when children acutely engage in solving 
problems that are significant and purposeful to them Little learning 
takes place when children sit passively and do not understand t e 
purposes mv olv ed in a giv en situation A first step m securing activ 
participation is to dev elop real to-the-chi!d purposes so that motn anon 
will be brought to a high level Problems should be defined throug 
group discussion in which the entire class helps to establish purposes 
After purposes are clear and problems are defined, attention shou 
be giv cn to the group planning, action, and ev aluation that are essen 
ual in collecting, organizing, and using data Reading, dramatizing. 




Aljmrfa Counr 


What questions and interests might be ?Z astc questions and interests t> 

Hov, might you arrange a classroom to stimulate basic q 
a unit of tcork ? 

constructing, outlining, reporting t0 each child s level of 

and organize information should e can {, e secured Atten 

development so that maximum participa provision of appro* 

tion should also be given to flexible gro P ~ . an d ne « problems 

priate materials As experiences are ve parncipanon on t e 

arise, the teacher should bear m nun solving leads to greater 

part of children in all phases of problem ^ 

"tL may be .Iterated by a ^“^““and Harbor Life Tbjj 
eight year olds at v orh dunng a uni t {, e classroom " 

teacher had arranged a nch environment and 

included models of boats pictures. 
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pamphlets related to activities m thf = har ^j^ C “^^’nTma/e 
environment, many of them raise sign an( j panning in 

comments that gase real point to group onestions and com- 

nhich purposes were clarified Typical of A » S ( erry boar 

meats 'ere “What is the rragboat for; Hou to* ny ^ 
work-” “What is a buoy used for- Can ue make j 

“Where can me make a harbor : ” “Look at these pictu 

read this story- about the steamboat'-” clarified 

Through group discussion many of these quesno 
and restated 8 as'neeL and purposes to be ^ ^de 

gressed Several suggestions n ere considered and decraons o{ 

by the group on uhat to do first This Mas follone y 
expenences mvolvmg group planning, doing, replanning, ^ 

mg Among the types of acmmes undertaken by the gr P 

construcnon, dramanc play, reading, i« en > n S- the children 

seemg films and film strips, and a visit to the harbor Thus tne c ^ 
actively participated in der eloping and achieving purposes tna 
real and significant to them 

Learning is miproz ed r dben a variety of activities ^dinstnicii^ 
resources are dreran upon and used as problems arise Chi re 
richer meanings, clearer concepts, and deeper understan ^ 

many different avenues to learning are used Formal approac “ 
rely on “readin’ and wntm* ” are madequate In programs 
to secure maximum participation on the part of each cm a ° 
mteraction with the environment, expenences such as the o p 
are m evidence 


Planning 

Announcing 

Discussing 

Giving directions 

Reading 

Holding meetings 

Listening 

Evaluating 

Writing 

Draw mg 

Telling 

Sketching 

Comersing 

Modeling 

Observing 

Illustrating 

Interviewing 

Painting 

Note tahing 

Stenciling 

Outlining 

Sewing 

Summarizing 

Constructing 

Organizing 

Soap carving 

Reviewing 

Processing 

Describing 

\ lampulatmg 


Bloch building 
Computing 
Measuring 
Collecting 
Experimenting 
Demonstrating 
Dramatizing 
Pantomiming 
Expressing rhvrhml 
call) 

Composing 

Plajing 

Singing 

Sharing 

Exhibiting 
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The following example shows how one group engaged in a 
variety of experiences to solve major problems vv ic aros ' “ 
on Air Transportation The problem, which had ansen m^c onnectio n 
with the planLg of a model aiepon took the form of the quemoU; 
“What do they do at the airport’” Working on this p re 

a wide vanety of activities and materials (0 « ‘"S „ f orts 

collected on such topics as types of airports, dev ='°P de[er ^ mn g 
services provided, plans and needs ^°^nd facto, teemt.^ g 
location of airports (2) Pictures o airp prepared and 

layouts and facilities (3) Oral and w ritten rep he j d m w hich 

shared with the group (4) Many bc ^ and put t0 use (5) 
collected information was appraise , g ’ Q f jjg at t he air- 
Scrapboolcs were prepared to show van P information 

port (6) A visit was made to an "Revved (8) A 

on specific problems (7) Airport pe an d discuss 

pdot P and stewardess were invited to come wcre wntten 
specific problems with the group / helped (10) Motion 

to the visitors and to those at th = M P°" ^ n«e unhzed (II) News 
pictures, shdes, and film strips about airpo sU tches jnd lans 

items about airports were co ectc Models of buildings such as 
were made for a model airport ( ) La) outs were made 

hangars and a dispatch tower " er serV)C es of the airport " ere 
forrtie runways (15) «*£ ™ cr e composed^ 

dramatized ( 1 6) Poems and stone ao , a , the airport (Scv eral 
shared (17) Pictures vv ere drawn un «s in the Append 

additional examples ate contain ^ activities the teacher P 

pages 44,-513 ) Throng £ - t0 participate in the develop 
vided many opportumtie 

ment of the unit children grasp rf ** { t } )e y 

Learning is *^**~ZL are using and the p«rp*t« > 
tween materials and ' ****** enough simpl) to use .j 

are attempting to achieve * * srudlCS A ^mstepmp^ 
acm mes and materials materials awW?* and'nter- 

solving is to co “ , ^“ ls asontlinmg.len« "^ roaps , S 'antl globes 
poses ThiB.snchsk.lt ^ fi]n , stnps, chare . I up Typ« 

viewing* or such , j j^ r 0 f purpos „ nhnmncare 'What 
should be considere » con sidered in y tin i" “Which 

^*,aVminah“e needed’” 
source of inform effective W leatiung appears to 

procedures will be n and tratisier 

Problem solving* more e 
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be facilitated when consideration is gr ■ en to ’ E r0U P d “ chapt er 
procedures to use m order to achieve significant ^ SQ ,J g) 

6 for a detailed discussion of group planning 1 “ . J s needed 

In addition to group planning on sU!s and 

to solve a given problem attention should also be pven t 
their utilization as specific difficulties ar . g ,ff; cu l t ies in 

from a discussion illustrates how one group considered ditt. 
letter writing which arose in a unit on Air P 
Teacher What are some of the problems you had in planning your letters 
to the aviation company 5 
Chid A I had a hard time starting mine 
Chid B I got mixed up on the heading 
Child C I wasn t sure of just what we should ask for 
Child D I had the same trouble as Mary 
Child E I wasn’t sure how to end my letter 
Chili A What form should we use to address the envelop 

The above problems led to a purposeful analysis of 
techniques Difficulties mentioned by the children were The 

blackboard and used to direct a careful study of letter ' S w hich 

need was vital to the children and the subsequent pra tQ 

they had in the organization and writing of letters ma e of 

them Similar examples may be drawn with reference to 
maps, outlines, reading materials, and other resources 

Learning is improved nhen there is continuity nit e c J ^ 
cational experiences The past experiences of the child cons ^ 
frame of reference for meeting new situations Concepts an g f or 
izations gleaned from previous experiences are the chil s ^ 

thinking and acting as he meets new situations and has new expe s 
there are no others for him to use As he matures an ei \ C ° n( j 
similar concepts in varied situations his background o un e . t 
ing grows and develops Continuous growth can be broug 
through guidance that helps the child to relate one expen en 
another, and to discover the relationships that exist between ^ 
Transfer of learning is optimum when children’s past experience ^ 
related to new experiences through a consideration of common i ^ ^ 
skills, generalizations, attitudes and feeling tones This prmcip ^ 
significant for planning learning experiences from day to ay, 
unit to unit during the year, and from year to year as chi r ^ n ‘ can 
gress through school Continuity of experience from day to ay ^ 
be secured through group planning and evaluation m which c 1 
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consider needs and problems as they arise, and draw upon past experi- 
ences in order to make plans to solve them Continuity fro ™ u "‘ 
unit can be achieved bv having each new unit develop outofinteres 
and problems that hate arisen in the preceding unit This problem 

discussed in detail in Chapter 5 i, 0 r 

The selection of units, reading materials, art media, marauds of 
construction, and audiovisual materials must be , 

continuity of learning ,n mind, each of the foregoing stou d be com d 
eted in l light of children's “ o"g 

if the time is ripe for their use Sim y, .nrprests concepts, 

the teacher should appraise the deve “P™!! ^ m van ’ ous aspects 

and attitudes in the light of past e.xperie ua i, nes may 

of social learning, such as '°°P' ra background or preuous 

seem remarkable tn one child because ^ may 

experiences, whereas for anot e rprms of past experiences the 

- be unusual at all By Si "tent of 
teacher can get more reliable evioen 

growth that is taking place wit > j „ ocrme group atmosphere 
Social learning it < needs to be a member of 
,r developed and maintained E ™ c and c „ mr ,butc to group 
the group-to feel secure, has a „ phases of the pro- 

acti vines Democratic values s J ' me planning, discussion 

gram Group processes involvi g f P, ^ nrteTac classroom pro- 

.. 1 -Km-infr nnd I 


pro- 

are 


^GroTp processes classroom , 

action, and sharing and cv i alu that democratic atmospheres 
ccdure Research studies sugg ‘ , than ate authoritarian 

more conducive to ^'^"plo, » smd.es of children's clubs 
or laissez fame atmospheres ^ s , it has been found that 

autocratic groups’ As P^« d jU phl ses of the school program 

processes should cap ^ 1.W ^ 

■A *•*» ^"Xr. SJr-gud'S ’ «<*%%% gSl 

Abnormal and Soct 7 p am nn an ^ ^ Group and Individual R Dfcmber 

Cfumte of Child™’ ® „ ind R at Sac.d ‘id Ambon 

N0 ,s - 

ns"- 11 " 

3 43-19S, mO 
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Learning is improved when consideration is given to the 
developing «/f- concept . By self-concept is meant t he ch,U P ’ 
or view of himself.'* The child's self-concept conditions he 
to othets, his perception of the behavior « -^le reacdon of 
toward others. These in turn, of course, influ ““ J ^<3 0 f 
others toward the child. He ls most aware of t fed 

others which he recognizes as characteristic of himself. H 5^ 

that others behave in certain ways for the same reason m(J _ 

His fears, joys, and feelings of sympathy are ha basis ity 

ing similar emotional responses of others, provided he has t P 
to give of himself to others-to show empathy for others. 

If the child views himself as a competent person in group «« 
ities, he will tend to approach them eagerly. If he feels tha 
be a leader of his peers (and a follower in certain situations), it 
feels that he can play a role successfully in various activm , 
he is beginning to understand his strengths and weaknesses 
not developed negative feelings about them, then he, typica y» 
approach others in a positive manner. . , ^ 

On the other hand, if antisocial behavior and attitudes 
bullying others, not taking turns, intolerance, and discnmi 
against minority groups are in evidence, these may indicate t te 
opment of an unwholesome self-concept. If such is the case, 
teacher should plan for the child’s participation in dramatic p y» 
construction, discussion, and other activities so that he can ear 
work with others in a manner satisfying to himself and to t e g* 

Many successful and satisfying experiences with others ten to 
the child develop a more positive concept of his potentia ities. 
turn, the child’s behavior, typically, will show improvement eca 
he will view his role in group activities in a more constructive inani "' ^ 
In short, it seems that children with an unwholesome self-concept t 

to work in negative ways with others, while children wit mo 
socially mature self-concepts get along better with others. 

The child’s self-concept changes as he has new experiences a 
reorganizes his perception of himself. As children take part in 
experiences they play new roles, gain greater insight into t e 
strengths and weaknesses, and develop new values. Some will gf®\ 
self-understanding more rapidly than others, some will be more o ) e 
tive than others; and some will accept themselves with more cm 

1 * For a detailed discussion see Jcrsild. Child Psychology (4th ed.), 

D. Sayce and A. W. Combs. Indntdiul Behr.tor. New \ork: Harper ,oj2. 

1949, and A. T. Jendd, In Search of Self New York Columbia University P • 
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tiona! grace” than others But each will be building up a picture 
himself and his potentialities which will greatly condition his re 
tionships with others „ 

The child’s feelings play a major role in his devdopow i f 
self-concept Many satisfying experiences with others are «s“ ‘ 
so that rhe F child can think of himself as a successfu m«nb « r of h 
group A ser.es of failures typically leads to a lacko 
a tendency to feel inferior in certain situations . feelings 

ence ,s a Access or a failure, each child needs “ ^“volv^ To 
and to consider his behauor in the light o t e ^ f t g ers 
be sure, there must be self-con, toltos^d the ^ 

and to avoid “emotional license But g , , feelings, 

nous, or denial of feehngs, or the persistent hrdmg o ^ 

should be avoided The teacher by ta-V ’"™d,ng the 
respect and concern for each child, can accept emonons as a 

child to better understand his ^elings s P ffl a bili^r to 

normal aspect of experiences As the h e will develop 

understand, to accept, and to respect is ] ncr£ asing self control 

a clearer and more wholesome sel c ° , P j tcI ] outcomes of such 
and socially acceptable self direction « .11 rf 3 '" 1 

growth develop increasingly more 

As children mature, they need t V ^ understa nding 

realistic attitudes of self-acceptance a . c - re lated, they m- 
Self understanding and self-acceptance ^ nesses the ability to 

tohe an awareness of one’s strengths an^we^ ^ id 

face reality whether favorable or unf ^ be chan ged, and a 

when the environment cannot (or s ^ criticisms of ot e 

willingness to benefit from self cntl re ahstic self acceptance 
There is evidence to indicate d*^ Tient » reported that 
related to acceptance of others o toW ard themsebe 3 . 

Negro children with positive , ier Negroes and tovvar ' 
friendly rather than hostile tovvar t0 re ject other bc 

those with rejecting self attitudes understanding app e . 

dren and white children 

related to understanding of otherS ^ ^ nte others, 

tionship between the ability to ra Doct0 ral 

11 R- Trent TbrCorrilMSofJ^ c "^" m 

Smd r I n h ^ E ' 0tt ' n 

Other Identity, Insight Into Self a 
Social Psychology, 37 205 237 , 1 « 
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Sears” reported shat individuals who are less aware of „ 

;“ble tits Withm themselves tended to rate -the i more ha sh y 
than did individuals with greater insight mto them: el W 

that the old dictum Know thyself, when coupled with Accept y 
self and Be yourself , is a sound guideline to the improveme 

C ° mP We can gam considerable insight mto the child 
through planned observation and study of his behavior m ^ 

activities Guiding questions such as the vvor taig 

mind Is the child coming to view himself as a successful £ 

member of the group’ Is he confident in group s,raa ' lona ° e then 
look upon himself as a follower or a leader, or s0 ™ etim “ an d 

the other’ What role does he take in dramatic play, dscmsm n, 
other group activities’ What does he believe to be h > note 

weaknesses, and how does he feel about them c a j. scussi0 n, 
the child’s expression of feelings in art work, dramatic pi y, 
and spontaneous remarks Through small group Aw®™* < ind mt 
views it is possible to get clues to the child’s concept of : h.mseh J 
making a statement such as “l understand you feel lj <e „ nte nce, 
then encouraging him to continue Or, w e may complc e or 

stating how we think he feels, and have him add to 1 , ' 

correct it Leading questions such as What did you thinbv 
to do’ What do you like (or dislike) most about yoursell ar 
helpful with more mature children Above all, we must create a p 
missive atmosphere m which children can and will express t ien ] . 

And w e must demonstrate an acceptance of, and interest m, eac 
and his feelings and thus free him to share with us what inner 
ccpts and \alues really “make him tick ” 

The foregoing guidelines are of basic importance map 
of the social studies program There are two major instructiona tas * 
ho\vc\cr, that require additional attention the development o 
tildes and understandings 

GUIDING THE CHILD S DEVELOPMENT 

OF ATTITUDES 

Children’s attitudes are acquired tendencies to respond in a cer^ 
tain \\a) toward persons groups, and objects 14 They may be posin' ^ 

UR R. Scan. “Experimental Stud « of Pro)C«ion I Attribution of Traits 
Journal of Social Psychology 7 151 161 597 598 1936 . . 

»G M Clair R.S Stewart and R. H Simpson Educational Psychology 
\crk The Macmillan Compan) 1954 pp 192 ’0) 
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or negative, and they are learned through experiences that pack an 
emotional punch They serve as emotional drnes to behavior, and 
may facilitate or inhibit learning” For example, the child tuth a 
favorable attitude toward an ob|ect typically approaches it more 
eagerly than does a child with an unfavorable amtude 

Attitudes are deep-lying leammgs based on expenenc«, and am 
part of the child’s self-concept They condition what : th : chd , 

reads, and hears, they also affect how he feels about what he sew 
reads, and hears Thi some children may see a threat to th ■ owm 
status and have hosule feelings when they meet a ' "™“mer, wh. e 
others have more positive feehngs because t ey rM d, 

different light Because attitudes condition w th p^ess 

and hear, some chddren find reinforcemcn , be ], avl0r m others 
by noticing or perceiving only certain: aspjO, thl! pomt 

Individuals “who are always looking f 

Attitudes develop * several ways” “ 

a result of a series of experiences, a a CX pe n ences with 

minority group may develop because o PPy ^ of a angle 
indiuduals in the group Other attitud P result from 

vivid experience, hostility toward a nun r y 8 r f rom association 
a fight Children learn or “take on many ^ commu mty whom 
with their parents, their peers, and pe des made by parents and 
they admire and respect Expressions o . status arc particular!) 
individuals in groups in which chi , he is usually rejeetc 

potent Unless the child accepts their atn ’ ch , W , n a minority 
Some specific attitudes, such as hosti ity « e t hathas been p lC e 
group, may dev elop because of a g enera des reS ult from an ass 0CI * 

up” toward the minority group Some ^ people live and tt 
tion made between poor conditions i m dividuals who ' 

or qualities which they possess i,ness with those who »' 

stums associate laziness, or lack of c e , ’ ne game attitude 
slum areas and begin the developmen c hdd identifies himse 
attitudes are dev eloped or change as 


ls American Associauon of & ^jc^onAsso cl ’ l ! 0 JL 1 ^jl PX 

VVastaston DC ” «■ "AJLi 

11 Ross Sramer, “Attitudes Company. , 

Monroe Ed) Sew ^ork The Mj . . nveSi and of Education p 
Harm, “How Children Learn Interests, th e Study ol 

Forty ninth ’ioarbook, *•«£“) 1050 pp Il5u,? n 5 equation « K* Jcrg 
Chicago University of Chicago Utergroap E 4-18 

„ "CB Stendler and '' ^..“^SLn Company* |9 » : > 
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and « ~ S S£S 

Ind ,..d,»g naitetials Th, and 
hts acceptance and expression j s t h an do secure, 

resentful children appear to have more pre)ud.ces 

rule of-thumb procedure Many approaches "us 1 be u ' / 

group is studied and individual needs of children are d* 

F Helping children achieve wholesome adjustment « of fir^ ^ 
portance In the Detroit study, emotional adjustment was ^ „ 

the hey to the improvement of civic attitudes in > 

Others hav e reported that negativ e attitudes are mote diaons 
maladjusted children than among well-adjusted chl!dre " ^ 

within school must be such that children are not put o « 

are not antagonized, and are not put under undue emotional suain^, 
Wholesome attitudes grow out of emotionally satisfying pe ^ 
and then development flourishes in situations m which chid ^ 
malce satisfying emotional adjustment The teacher, ’ wor ^ 

be alert to evidences of good and poor adjustment an 
actively to improve the adjustment of children as needs arise 
Through the many and varied experiences provided in th 
studies, the teacher can guide chddren into activities in w i J 
can earn presnge, feel secure, develop a feehng of belc iff 
cooperate with others, giv e and tahe, and learn to share Gr p , 
ences, which are potent m the development of attmidcs, can D 
constructively to build standards, improve behavior, and r 
negative feelings toward others into positive channels C 1 re , 
actually Ine certain attitudes as they work together For examp » ^ 
a child needs to learn respect for others, opportunities can e P 
vided to show respect in daily activities, to observe it in his P^ erS ’ 
learn about its significance m the lives of others as well as is 
When children work with others in an atmosphere of mutual resp 
and acceptance, they experience feelings of satisfaction an 
learn emotionally that an attitude of respect for others is w ort w 
Detailed suggestions for guiding this type of group work are gi 
m Chapter 6 

i* E. F Pflieger and G I Weston, Emotional Adjustment A Key to Good Cut 
zenship Detroit Wayne University 1953 Attitude s 

»»D B Harm, H G Gotigh and W E. Martin “ Children's Etbmeftt* 

I Relationship to Certain Personality Factors ” Child Development, 21 ,* jscW 

io A T Jersdd and Associates, Child Dtnelopment and the Curriculum, 

\ork Teachers College, Columbia University, 19+5 pp 118-119 
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mined to improve attitudes c 

The behavior^ nee^to 

attitudes Parents and t are m3 de f S „ an d an y 

must be 'carefulabootremMl^" a nd jokes ttatare '° e quick to 

sions of likes and dislikes 1|tltod £s_since ch^ chlIdrcn ,hcm 
other evidences of " _? behavior as th' ,r dcd t0 express them 
imitate and take on so h must bc S^. by t hc teacher 

selves exhibit such bf^'Jce of ^ and con, 

selves in positive way J' £ Continuous £ e[S „ , roper a 

may be taken as tact appto^ of 3tn , ud es tovva 

mendation of positive ? -rlv learned and used not 

me , understanding P™P“'f 0 ' f amtud es AH of ns 

Knowledge and " d I0 an imp™''™" , y 0 „l d have acted 

just memorized can Had I k"”' do tllB A common error, 

have heard someone ^nwemnstd 

differently ° r - 5 I Admaimtawn Edmnm „ 

a=ocW « ■>< 1 rP 109 
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however, m unhang knowledge to improve ^ fu- 

sion that telling is teaching, or that learning about something 
tably leads toa proper attftude toward ,t This error can be avoided 
in part by centering the gathering of information ^ g[ 

as they arise, and by using information to interpret th 
others and to solve emouonally charged problems In addmo , 
dren need guidance in interpreting facts in the light of f™ n 
and ideals In short, information must be put to use and inte p 
in situations vital to children if any change in attitudes is to result 
Community activities should be view ed as a part of the 
building program Firsthand participation by children in community 
activities, cooperation of parents and other adults in developing p 
tave attitudes, use of resource persons m the school program, an 
of community resources by the school are illustrative of t e ma y 

possibilities (See Chapter 8) Fesm als, pageants, holidays, and specia 

ev ents in which individuals of many different backgrounds particip 
are helpful The spirit in which such enterprises are carried on an 
the skill with which children arc made a part of them determine t e 
contribution to attitudmal changes Properly utilized, they he p 
promote attitudes of loyalty, respect for others, and ideals oi p 3 
tnotism , 

Symbolism and ceremony have been used down through tne ag 
to develop ideals and attitudes When developed meaningfully wit 
children, and approached in a way that develops clear insight into 
their significance, the following have been found to be helpful a £> 
ceremonies, observance of holidays pledges and codes, pageants, 
assemblies, musical programs that emphasize patriotism, exhibits, spe 
cial TV and radio programs, trips to historical shrines, anniv ersanes, 
films and film strips, and recordings The foregoing contribute to t e 
development of attitudes and ideals to the extent that children iden y 
themselves with them and appreciate their significance in their own 
lives and in the lives of others The point also must be made that t e 
manner m which adults approach and participate in such activities 
greatly conditions the child s learning 

As children mature they tend to accept attitudes that seem to e 
the result of their own thinking 12 They need many opportunities to 
discover positive examples on their own Discussion, group planning, 
group decision making, cream e expression, actual participation m 
ceremonies and community acnv ities and other skillfully guided enter 
pnses may be used to help them make discov enes that are their own 


** Blair, S.cwan and Simpson, op cst-, pp 204-20S 
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Foliow-np activities should be provided in which their discoveries can 
be applied, evaluated, and used again 

Experiences designed to kindle the imagination to create up- 
building emotions! responses, to arouse positive feelings, should not 
be overlooked Poetry, stones, drama, other types of literature, motion 
pictures, folk games, art, music, and other assshtsjc etpititnra tan 
be used to create a feeing tone that gives warmth, vibrance, and other 
positive emotional reactions to ideals and attitudes Unless such feel- 
ings ate developed, learning of a permanent nature « ill not be secured 
This is one of the major reasons why related experiences in art, music, 
literature and the like are so important in the social studies 

Individual and group guidance techniques need to be used m 
some instances to develop wholesome attitudes and to redirect be- 
havior into more positive channels ** Individual counseling and small- 
group discussion can be utilized as individual needs are discovered 
Presentation of problem situations for group analysis, and completion 
by the group of a story begun by the teacher are effective with the 
enure class if related to problems that have ansen Group standards 
and codes of behavior developed prior to field trips, interviews, and 
programs help to guide expression of attitudes in a positive way 
Simple attitude inventories can be used as a basis for individual coun^ 
sehng and group discussion Case conferences in which a particular 
child s difficulties are analyzed by the teacher and other school workers 
are helpful in unusual or extremely difficult cases In some instances, 
specialists may need to be called in to assist in the development of 
a long term program of therapy Whenever such techniques are used, 
they should be tied in with on going learning experiences related to 
specific problems of children, and personalized 

Activities such as dramatic play and role playing afford children 
opportunities to unprove attitudes release tension, identify themsehes 
with others, and find a p«ime role m group activities Children may 


be guided to try new , 

they may gradually be helped ro tale on mote positive altitudes, or 
' * ° ... a„ mr-idpnt involving a nceatne attitude may 


attitudes toward others as roles are placed, and 


An incident involving a negative attitude may 


booted out; discussed, and re enacted in a positive way Or, after 
J .nndent 3 positive porrmyal of a solution may be 

discussion playing, a problem situation may be drama 

cried Or, as children poriay what to 

fed r «„"nble Or, children may « out roles 

them seems fair and rcaiU,J 

— — - — ~ r _ ,nd Cumcnlom Development Cusdsnct m tbt 

** Association im v’itional EUua&oa Association, i MS, pp. 5th" i 

Curriculum, Washington 




Through dramatic play children reveal inner thoughts and 
they play different roles. What attitudes tov-ard home and fami y I 
might be revealed in a situation such as this* What should the 
reaction be to differences in attitudes ? 


preparation for a situation they are about to face. Or other situaao 
may be dramatized depending upon the attitudes or problems nee g 
emphasis. Meanwhile, the teacher observes analytically to secure c u 
as to children’s feelings, needs, and values. These clues form 1 e 
for discussion, planning, evaluation and follow-up activities. 

Different roles should be taken by children They should not p y 
the same role e\ ery time, so that the feelings of others in given situa 
tions will become more real to them, and the needs, problems, jo)S, 
and sorrows of others will be brought closer . 24 Thus a child wit one 
background can play the role of another, a leader can be a follower, 
or a child in one situation can take the part of a child in anot en 
In selecting roles, a child should not be given one for which e 
unfitted, or which he is unwilling to try. Emphasis throughout shou 
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be upon a sincere expression of the roles being enacted so that each 
child gets close to the feelings of the characters he portrays at dif- 
ferent times Once the child grasps how others feel, he is inclined to 
take on more positive attitudes toward them 

Certain procedures are helpful in dealing with examples of preju- 
dice and negatn e incidents found m reading materials, films, or reports 
of experiences made by children After smmmnzmg the incident 
noting the main details, possible causes should be discussed f e 

upon the parties involved should be considered Chddren should try 
to develop a feeling for the other fellow, to get ms.de his shoes 
The solution (or a proposed solution) shoo d be evaluated n « 
of fairness, respecr for the persons involved ^ 
values Specific relanonsh.ps to summons in ' h ' chl “™ S c °™ :1 t. 0 ns 
should be clarified Finally, immediate appta TJ ”2™ them In 
should be made by the group to situations th 
short, the problem solvang process outlin'd 

used to improve atntudes as human re a ' P j eve lop wholesome 

Each unit of work Offers opportunm^rodev^p ^ ^ 

attitudes toward others For examp , loesses and corn- 

can be developed so that children . d , fences among 

mon needs, and, at the same • MOr k 0 f fathers, work 

families in size, composition, type like Yet each family is im- 

of mothers, church affiliations, an ^ Children can be helped 

portant, necessary, and \ital to us m be que er to others, 

to understand that what is natur otbers Each family wants to 

and what is queer to them is natura chjld wan ts his own 

be respected and accepted by others, just 

family to be accepted can begin to understand 

In units on Our Community children^ ^ mJ [h m ,er- 

and accept differences among p P ^ undmt andtngs and appre 
dependence Emphasis shou ,JL. rent types of work and se 
ciations such as the following t h mgs together (parks, p y 

are essential We ,",b,hty to make the community 

grounds, stores), and all hat P j g rcnt lands of prop 
l good place in which to live ^"/“^harenharrhe) male with 
and work together in our Rules must be made 

different kinds of people m « ^ce and equal chances C 
and followed so that all may h ) othef for foo d, shelt , 
mumues vary and depen “P ‘ ^ one community are * . w c 

clothing Ideas and contnbuuon ‘ f comm umty altho g 

others There is really no one best kin 
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lively in our own X1 nrnvide children with an 

Units on Our State, Region, or P tbe common 

opportunity to discover the contributions o , ^ ^ j )ke 

needs, the great range of differences, examp through team- 

on a wider scale Strength through diversity, 1 P<™« g 

work, and unity through democratic values ^^"^ces 
realistically as reading materials, films, P ,ctur “’ “ appreciation 
are used A sohd beginmng can be made in deve ’°P“f PP nd bac k- 
of the contributions of great people of varying me 

ground, interdependence among regions, respect fo 
w orth of the individual, and the need for people ^ varying P 
The efforts of many to preserve and extend the ng PP fa( _ 

tumties of all people from early days down to the present 

given dramanc emphasis „ r other 

Units on Mexico, South American Countries, Africa, . . 

cultures should be developed in such a way that qua , 
exotic, and rare objects and persons are not the main emp 
significant ways of hung of a people should be considered « 
light of present conditions, the traditions and environ , 
people Children should be guided to discover and undersun 1 
differences and likenesses exist, to identify themselves with t P P 
and their problems, and to appreciate the attempts that na 
made to soh c these problems The need for education, 0 ^ ^ 

pitals and the like cannot be overlooked, this should be un 
the light of conditions, past developments, and current e orts ^ 
being made to provide them The rosy, gay, travel bureau P 1 ^ 
v lllagc life must be tempered by facts that are realistic an es p ^ 
\ et not disparaging Tnv idious comparisons, ridicule, and jesnng ^ 
be avoided by giving emphasis to what actually exists an " ^ 
exists Unique w a) s of doing things can then be appreciate m a 


meaningful setting . * J rcn 

Certain points should be observ ed in all units of w ork c 
hav e gamed poor impressions or had unfav orable contacts w it o ^ 
teachers should provide wholesome contacts and opporroni ^ 
observ e others under fav orable conditions Emphasis shoul c i an 

to the understanding that members of mmont) groups are 
beings, too, with feelings, wants and problems similar to our , nons 
Interpretation and explanation of negative instances and con 1 
maj be used to help children understand that behavior is ctn > 
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change in causes leads to a change m bchat , or Reasons for 
that seem queer can usually be found in trld,tl “ ns ’ “ co ' nd mons 
needs, and conditions Reality here and note, such as bung 
of certain minority groups uhich lead some to d “ e *PP J f()r thc 
should not be overlooked by idealizing thc hn " ^' , Indiu duals 

conditions and efforts to ot ercome them must be cap or . 

from minority groups should not be fax ored or eaaltcd S 

their unique contnbunons arc appreciated All need 
understanding, but not at thc expense of others Stercotyp , 
ceptions, erroneous ideas, unintended ,.bcs and the like n eadmg 
materials, films and other resources, must be checked ent cally 
clarified Children themselves can learn to make critical anal) 
suggest positive examples Field trips should be came ou^ 
tain ideas and understanding, not just “to go slumming 
spokesmen representative of different groups come to discu 4 
tions and topics, they should be received as experts, not ** cun , * 

their nationality should be regarded as incidental Prob cm- o 
skills should be used systematically, and critical-thinking ' 

couraged Children who are experienced in analyzing problems y 
are not so prone to accept stereot) ped and negativ e attitudes Mna y» 
emphasis on democratic behavior and values as outlined in C apte » 
and social attitudes in group work as outlined in Chapter 6, s ou 
be a part of each unit of work and daily living in the classroom 


GUIDING THE CHILD S DEVELOPMENT OF 
CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 

The development of clear concepts and generalizations is essen 
nal to clear thinking, problem solving, and effective group aCtl0 ^ 
Hazy meanings can lead only to hazy thinking Problems cannot 
attacked and solved if a person does not have a grasp of the i^to 
and ideas involved Communication with others is impossible i * 
specific meamngs of v anous terms are not clear Group action or 
down if inadequate understanding of issues and problems is present 
Concept building is a primary problem of those who guide the leam 
ing of children in the elementary school 25 , 

This problem is of special significance in the social studies e 
cause of the complex ideas and meanings involved in human re 
tionships The understandings mvolved in such units as The rio 

25 John U Michaelis Current Problems of Elementary Teachers m the Soc 
Studies,” Social Studies, 38 221 225 May, 1947 
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Community, Our State, Early American Life, Mexico, Africa, Avia- 
tion, and Communication are diverse and varied Each unit has special 
concepts of its own that children must understand and develop n 
meaningful learning is to take place These concepts are encountered 
in discussion, reading, audio \ isual materials, and in the many different 
activities in each unit of work In addition, the different backgrounds 
of experience which children possess make for differing interprets 
ttons, differing insights, and varying misconceptions 


WORDS, CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 

Brownell and Hendrickson •• point out that a dwtmmon 
be made between arbitrary associations, concepi ts an g 
tions Arbitrary assoaanons are simply the te "™ s ^ s 

various items or quahttes, such as red, fsper, * W- Such term 

through functional use , arbitrary associa 

Concepts are on a higher mental level than « tha „ 

tions Brownell and Hendrickson state group of 

a ‘word’ it is an abstraction that app^ » whlIe Wrary 
objects which have certain qualities in . t0 a class of 

associations apply to a parttcu ar o J , ^ a g ener al class of 

objects Thus, mountains as a “"“P‘, _ ch , lds understanding 
objects and not to a particular ob ' cc he has had, ways in which 
of mountains depends upon the “P , differentiations he has 
he has distinguished mountams from ^ andsoforth In the social 
made between various ranges o m0 untams, plums, and rivers, 

studies, m addition to such conc J" * h as democracy, tolerance, and 
there are more intangible concep ^ cu lt for children to grasp 
cooperation, that arc genera y Information 

A Browns.. - O B-J— , SSSftg — 

ConcepK and Centra', za,,.». I Chicago U»T 

National Society for the Stu y 

Press 1949 pp 92 128 „.™ssron of the Society d.fficult » *>” 

it JW, p 105 (Quoted by perm.n |06) „„ that « “ joch „ rnrr or 

=• Brownell and H “ dn 5^“' I f°,»eser a P s ** “a 1 } ”’£?*= 0 , ob)een they 
sharp drstincnons between , the™ H „ Tft.'i™ appear to be fPE 11 "?" Sf 

tom rake on meaning and theemi d”'"”™ Sirolrcd and dtgree 

are properly called concepts TM ■» ^ meaning 

to a P smgl= object or class of objects 
abstraction. 
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The meaning of a given concept will vary fr0 ™ ”° 
the one hand to rather full and rich meaning on ^ 

degree of meaning a gnen child possesses de P“^ ”jL conc ept- 
of his experiences and upon his marunty Tu ’ j , 0 f 

building is a gradual process in xvhich mcreasmgly h,gher leveU 
development, coupled with rich experiences bring ab WtjW* 
growth of meaning For example, a five-year-old s concept of coopery 
non (even though the term is not used) may mean shan S J 

tools with others In Grade 1, he may discover that two or three 

and girls working together can make things for the play , 

effecnvely than can one child working alone Later he may 
his concept of cooperation as he learns about people working toget 
in the community in building houses, transporting goods, and keep g 
the community clean Many insights and meanings wi con \ e 
working with other boys and girls in dramatic play, games, and g V 
activities As other lands and peoples are studied, the child may 
cover ways in which individuals in other places -work toget er 
secure food, shelter, and clothing Still later, the meaning o coop 
non as a factor in world peace may emerge as a basic concept, o 
generahzauon, in international planning 80 . , 

Generalizations are typically on a still higher mental leve 
are concepts Brownell and Hendrickson state that a genera tza 1 
is “any verbalized formulation of a relationship which is of toa 
applicability ” 31 Thus generalizanons may be laws, rules, prmcip » 
conclusions, inferences, and the like Examples in the social stu ies are 

People adapt themselves to conditions in the environment 
People secure food, clothing, and shelter from the resources in t 
cnv ironment , . ?s 

Increasing interdependence among the people of the wor 
brought about a need for international institutions 

Generalizations invoke the relationships between concepts, aC 
cording to Brownell and Hendrickson, and they grow out of pro en 1 
solving earned on by the learner 32 As children attack vanous pro 
lems, they discover relationships between concepts and they begin 
to form a generahzanon As new situations arise and similar relanon 
ships are encountered, the generalizanon takes more definite form an 
becomes more clearlv developed 

”!foJ nstancc 

50 The distinction between concept and generalization is not sharp in this i 
p 117 (Quoted by permission of the Society ) 
p 119 
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11V 


procedures for developing 

CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


The development of concepts and H? ££ 

gram of guided problemsolving e^nen«s children 

concepts and general, rat, ons are absence and I S >’ ^ . n discus . 
need many opportunities to use Guidance should be given 

sion, dramatic play, reporting, an _ ' v "^ |vB discover relationships 
in problem solving so that : child, ten encounter 


the same concepts and generalizatiomat succeed mgl) g mcjni 
development so that they can extend, enrich, and deep 
involved in them. 


^ An* effective' approach to concept buildingjs ^consider the 


... “ h . t0 vvorkand to determine the 

specific experiences m a S 1 ”" of vi[J i significance. Then value 
concepts and understanding ; n t he unit, the needs 

may be^ determined by the frc^eney^fdi^r ^^ ^^hd 


rmined by the freque ty misconc eptions which chil- 
for their use which arise in class, reading matenals, 

dren reveal. Thus, concepts which are need, ^ ^ oth er e x- 


e neeneo m — “-e 

aren revcai. j.. mlt i c play, discussion, and other e 

films, field trips, construction, dram atic pi y. __ 
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penences should be noted and dctclopcd as shown in the following 

eX3 Tn a unit on The Tarm, a group of primary- children developed 
and used such concepts as silo , corral, feeding, smiling, brush, ott e , 
calf, seeds, garden, bam, chute, hay , fodder through visiting a dairy 
farm to see a silo, corral, bam, and the feeding and nulling of cows, 
engaging m and discussing dramatic pla) related to chores on c 
farm, constructing and using corrals and bams in dramatic play, co - 
lecting seeds, planting them, and caring for a garden, finding out how 
plants grow with different types of soil and varying amounts o 
sunshine and w atcr, reading and listening to stones related to life on 
the farm, expressing group and individual experiences through art, 
rhythms, discussion, group chart making, and songs, and seeing a 
film and slides on farm life All of the foregoing were used in con- 
nection w'lth significant questions in the unit 

Some illustrate e generalizations w hich grew out of these experi- 
ences as expressed by children w ere 

We get milk and food from farms 
Farmers help us in lots of ways 
Life is different on a farm 
\ou get up earlv and work hard 

Farmers sell their stuff in town and use the money to buy things 
they need 

An upper grade group in a unit on Petroleum as a Basic Industry 
m the Community developed and used the following concepts re- 
finery, pipeline, storage tank , oil 'uells, tankers , cable, derrick, diesel, 
pulley , processing, refining, retailing, icholesalmg , industry, driller, 
drilling, gasoline, butane, petroleum, kerosene, and talking beam 
The foregoing w ere dev eloped through the use of pictures, excursions, 
reading, and discussion They were put to use m making murals, in 
construction, in discussion, and in reading At the end of the unit 
an exhibit was made which contained pictures, models, and objects 
illustrative of many of the concepts the children had learned Many 
of the terms were used m a scrapbook which the class developed as 
a group project Included in it were pictures and brief descriptions 
of the many different things the children had learned while the unit 
was under way The following excerpt is illustrative 

On our excursion to the oil fields we saw many things- Men were 
drilling a w ell A new steel derrick w as being built to pump oil from the 
ground Large field tanks had been built to store the 01L Many oil trucks 



* 1 Lm Angeles 

Hra «*«*-» * p" -“** Mp " dmhP 

concepts? 

stood by to be loaded at the loading adh R “J road hjd 

so that the tank oats could come up to load oil. 

Some illustrative generalizations developed by children 

unit were: ., 

Many machines are used in P'^Sj S “ “ 

Refining and selling ml ,s tag £“»„ the W d to the gas —■ 
Many workers are neede g industries. 

Group sharing of b ‘ S'dton 

S' m g odt L'S ^clarify^ £*» them and 

who have taken trips to P laC “ ^ class. Materials ^ oU J 
share pictures and photograph wt* ^ „„ be discussed, d r» 
children that relate to concepts in tl For example, durmg 

strated, and used to 

study of Mexico one child b ™ f brought and demonstrate , , 

In a study of China, two children bto g 
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of the ehru, temple bells, and a gong wh.ch had been loaned by them 
parents Another child brought a senes of pictures on Chinese boats 
and pointed out the differences between junks, sampans, and other 

types of Chinese boats , , _r 

Vanous shades of meaning can be developed through the use ox 
materials drawn from literature, rhythms, art, and music A reading 
of stirring tales of Daniel Boone extends the meaning of scout, deferm 
mg the fort, and adventures of early explorers Records of songs sung 
by the pioneers as they trekked westward, and carefully selected pi - 
tures which depict the joys, sorrows, hopes, aspirations and trage i 
of the pioneers as $hey established homes and towns, give overtones 
of feeling to terms such as huskmg bees , clearing , attack , homerna mg, 
hardship, courageous, and fearless that can be secured m no other way 
Similarly, folk dances gw e children an opportunity to dev clop clearer 
understanding of the ways in which the pioneers enjoyed themse ves 
and secured recreation Such qualitative aspects of concept bull ing 
must not be overlooked , 

Children need opportunities in each unit to enrich and exten 
concepts that they have previously encountered, as well as to dev e op 
new ones For example, in a well-planned study of Colonial and rio 
neer Life, such new concepts as these w ill be learned ton m meeting , 
dame schools, church services, food, clothing, candle-makmg, 
of travel, utensils, and weapons At the same time, children shou 
extend and enrich their understanding of the ways in which the cat y 
Americans met their needs for food, shelter, and clothing They shou 
also extend their concepts of such basic social functions as transports 
tion, communications , conservation, education , and recreation I 
addinon, they should gain increased insight into adaptation to t 
environment, uses of natural resources , and cooperative action to meet 
common needs 

Attention must be given to the dev elopment of specific concepts 
as expenences are dev eloped Activities earned on without discussion 
of purposes, planning, clarification of problems, and evaluation an 
reflection upon relationships to past experience and future action have 
little v alue One child illustrated this point v ery well dunng an activity 
involving construction designed to develop concepts of a Mexican 
bazaar In reply to a query as to what he was making, he said 1 m 
just nailing boards to this box ’ He had not “been m on” the planning, 
discussion, and evaluation of the bazaar for use in the study of Mexico 
In terms of his expenences he was truly just nailing boards Concept- 
building expenences must be designed and guided to develop specific 
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meanings and the child must be included in planning and evaluation 
For example, one class, during a visit to the harbor, clarified the mean- 
ing of breakwater, warehouses, channels, plot boat, tug, fin boat, 
and barge Another class saw a film on wheat farming for thespectfc 
purpose of learning about plows, harrows, cultmwrs, 
fors, combines, and grammes One group used pictures » ’ fy *= 

meaning of scrape, reboso, and sombrero Another « used stereo 
graphs that showed glaciers, plateaus fiords, and «««•« 

? P Both the number and the difficulty of the "W"* 
trolled, too difficult or too many concepts « 
misconceptions, confusion, disinterest Vlong tedious list of 

out meaning, and little or no comp dictionary 

,deas to check while on an “ tnvo>4 

results in superficial learning Gi o aoplied by them is 

concepts which are too difficult an c PP concepts 

a type of busy-work It is better by to «l««a W ^ 
that are needed by the group, Jading is deteloped 
meaningful activities :so that rea thc development of basic 

Children should be guided OT portance in daily In- 

understandings and generalizations ] ] umts , n the 

,„g The statement of incSed » urn* (see 

Appendix illustrates those which are freq y 
pages 461 and 485-486) Social Studies Committee of 

In cooperation with the ; „ r „cr deteloped 

the California School Supervises Asoctatto my ^ 

a statement of basic understandings, w ^ ,. may * arc 

out of experiences in the socia s , ^is oW n generalizations 

used adtiedly, because The teacher’s role > 

as a result of . nteract.cn with hts '"™ OT ™ t n tat the development of 
to provide guidance m ptoblcm then , ma) sene « 

generalizations ts facilitated The g dcrstand ,„gs as chd- 

a general gu.de for the d =velopm nr of bas^ rf ^ Each major 
dren engage tn experiences in generalizations gto" 1 S 

understanding ts followed by c ls of detelopmcnt 

of units developed at succeed, ngl) tug”' 


BASIC UNDERSTANDINGS 


nlc tvCfy' l ‘'® c 

A There is a high degree of ^ 

. »* « f rhe family 


‘here is a high degree o ,nt *7^ 3 pprccj3te, 

1 Members of the famd)’^ ^ s P and P girls m * bo ° 
biliues to one another, as / 
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2 Individuals and groups in the community carry out man) respon- 
sibilities and depend upon one another 

3 Pnmitne people depended upon one another and upon the 

sources in their environment 

4 People in other places depend upon one another and upon namra 

resources near their homes for the satisfaction of the basic needs 
for food shelter, and clothing , 

a People in other cultures have learned much from different rac 

have contributed much to our wav of living (Cultural inter 


pendence ) , 

6 Technology , transportation, communication, production, ana 
canon are increasing man’s interdependence 

7 Man is striving to develop international institutions to P 1 ™ 11 ® 
better adjustment to the high degree of interdependence that e 
in the world todaj 

B People make adaptations to their en\ ironment and changing conditio , 
the} change certain aspects of their environment 

1 The famil) , school, and community make plans for varying con 
dmons 

2 Pnmitn e people make man) adaptations to their environment, 
relam elv few changes in their em ironment. 

3 Plants and animals make adaptations to the environment. 

4 Water, land, and air influence all living things 

a People adjust to \ ai) mg conditions and settle in places as favora e 
as possible to the fulfillment of their basic needs 

6 Man adjusts to changes m the environment over which he has no 
controk 

7 Technolog), transportation, communication, and education g 1 

man increasing control over his environment. t 

8 Through the dev elopment of such social institutions as the UN an 
UNESCO, men are endeavoring to adjust to changing conditions 
m the w orld todav 

C People leam their w a) s of living through experiences w ith other people. 

1 We leam to w ork, pla) , and do man) things m the home, schoo 
and communitv 

2 Mam common wajs of doing things have developed m comma 
nines. 

3 Primitive people who were separated into groups b) natural bar 
ners learned different ways of doing things. 

4 Cultural interchange has resulted m man) common ways of doing 
things and has improved our wavs of living 

3 Technology transportation, communication and educanon have 
extended the possibility, of common social experiences and progress 
throughout the world. 
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6 Many peoples are striving to secure equality of opportunity for 
social development m the \s arid today 
D Man works and uses the world s resources to satisfy his basic needs. 

1 In our homes we get shelter, clothing, security, and food 

2 People u ork together in communities to secure food, shelter, cloth- 
mg, protection, education, and recreation 

3 People w ho spend their In cs in hunting, fishing, farming, or manu- 
facturing satisfy their needs in different ways 

4 Many different methods and materials are used in the ptoducuon 

and distribution of goods and services , , , 

5 Basic social needs are met through communication family and 
group organizations, customs, laws and instirunons 

* “rs:.” r=-i=s': 

are working to develop new an ^ ^ order [0 achiete 

E People develop and improve social organizations 

a better life , „„ „„ rMT , n n 5 ibilities, and learn 

1 We work together, develop rules accept re pons, 

many useful things in the home an mans 

2 By living m communities states, and na ions, prop 

things and help each other ln X^jPorBanizanons in order to 

3 Primitive people formed simple social orga 

better their living conditions organizations to 

4 people m other countries have formed social h 

improve their ways of living work together 

5 People develop group lojalnes and values as th) 

with common purposes , b mutm l agreement and 

6 People secure protection for t institutions 

by developing and changing lav ^ cduaI1 „„ arc important 

7. Technology , cultural m«« h S ' f „ d promotion of, chang 
factors in bringing about the neeo 

in our mstitunons i institutions that vi ill ena > 

8 Alan, stnvmg to develop mtemanonalmst^ 

him to achieve a better life m th Kr economic, 

T Through democracy man ,s staving to attain g ^ 

and political )usnce „ , 10t k ,n groups, to share, a 

1 In home and school " c 1 

consider the rights of others thc commun-n 

2 People plan, share, and work g primitive cu m 

3 Some aspects of democracy wem ev ? „ trc established bj 

4 The foundations of democracy m “U 

our forefathers from man) 3 
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5 Technology, transportation, comn.nmcat.on, and cducat ' 0, ’ hj '' 
extended the potent.aht.es of democrats l.v.ng throughout the 

6 AH people of the world are fundamentally equal m worth, dignity, 

and sovereignty of personality , 

7 Equal justice, access to education, opportunity for w 

pay, and maximum self direction and personal social devel p 
are possible for all in a democracy 


This chapter has emphasized basic conditions of learning t 
should be stressed in all phases of the program Special attention a 
has been given to attitudes, concepts, and generalizations because 
their importance in social learning "We will next consider v> ays 
planning units of work that are consistent with the ideas in t is c ap 
ter and in preceding chapters 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 

1 Discuss specific ways in which you can use the guidelines p r ® 
sented in the first part of this chapter to improve learning in the soci 
studies Which are most difficult to use' Which are easiest 5 

2 Discuss ways in which the social studies can help children 
develop a wholesome self concept. 

3 Try to recall social attitudes that you developed in the elementary 
school or at home as a youngster In what ways have they change 
Which of the principles suggested in this chapter were operative 5 

4 Discuss negative attitudes that you have observed in children 

What are some possible causes of them 5 What are some possible steps 
that can be taken to improve them 5 How can experiences in the socia 
studies be utilized to improve them 5 , 

5 Discuss with an experienced teacher some of the attitudes tovva 
other children minority groups and care of property that are of m^jor 
concern at the present time What appear to be the causes of them W na 
principles and techniques are helpful in improving them Which of t e 
techniques suggested in this chapter have been used 5 

6 Discuss the techniques outlined in this chapter for building c° n 
cepts and generalizations In what ways can you use them How can y oU 
prevent misconceptions from developing 

7 Recall misconceptions that you have corrected during recent 
years How did you correct them How could they have been prevente 
from developing 5 Which of the principles and procedures suggested in 
this chapter were operative 

8 Discuss concept building w ith an experienced teacher What pro- 
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cedures are most helpful’ Which of the procedures suggested in this 

chapter have been used’ , . . 

9 Discuss the generalizations outlined ar the end of this chapter 
Outline specific and practical nays in utach you can contribute to their 
development in a unit of work of your choice 
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PLANNING UNITS 
IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


A unit m the social studies “ ’ 101 |„ tope and 

oped senes of childlike expenenc purposes of the social 

designed to contribute to the achieve of SOCM Uy significant 

studies A well-planned unit m '™ such 35 rea ding, using audio 
content and a variety of nch exp objects, engaging in dra- 

visual aids, taking excursions, thoughts and feelings 

matic play, processing matenals, and e^rM The content 

creatively through art, music, rhy > hlstor y, science, art m“ic, 
of the unit may be drawn from contribute to social learn 

and other subject matter fields as n« specific needs, 

mg Both the content and aenn ^ uscJ |n suc h a way * 
problems, and interests of ch, d f clearly stated purposes 
they contribute to the achievement ofete ^ facility the 

organization of experiences a concepts, and proc 

cluld s learning significant relationships, 

given area of experience ^ program nmts are S 

.1 b.„ ;7 •< »» “SJSS 

dynamic aspects of in fi. c ' ;icr insights into b' jnla j lls pur- 
so' that children JL *'<+*%?&£*>• 

and social processes R P Life. Living m -p nsp ortanon, 

strucuonal Adjuncts U*"™ p jrt J Ch-«go un 
cety for the Study of Cducat. 
pp 221 222 
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Communication, Life Study of Chma, and Grow* » 

The two sample units in the Append.* ate Ulustranve of thoedevel 
oped in primary and middle grades m school systems which have 
outstanding programs. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFECTIVE 
SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS 

There are several criteria of good social studies units which 
should be kept in mind as units are being selected, planned, and de 
oped. The following statement includes the major points emphasi 
in several different lists. 5 

Units in the social studies should contribute to the achie 
of all the goals of the social studies. They should provide opportunity 
for the development of problem-solving shills, democratic e . aV . l ° !’ 
group action skills, significant concepts and understandings, msig 
into social functions and processes, skill in the use of materia s, an 
the acquisition of functional information. The specific objectives t 
be achieved in a given unit should be clearly stated. 

Each unit should deal with an important aspect of living w 1 
is significant to children. It should have definite relationships to t 
needs and interests of children and should be challenging to them, 
should give them increasing insight into ways in which man interacts 
with his environment in order to meet basic needs for food, she ter, 
and clothing. 4 , 

The unit should be related to children’s past experiences an 
should lead to broader interests and other significant areas of e *P er .\ 
cncc. It should not be an isolated segment of learning, but shou 


contribute to the continuity of the child’s learning. 

The unit should be within the range of the ability of the group, 
be designed to meet individual differences, and provide opportunities 
to satisfy basic social and personal needs of children. A variety. 
acti\itics, materials and modes of expression are essential in meeting 
individual needs. Each child should have many opportunities to ma ' c 
worthy contributions to the achievement of group purposes, and to 
work w ith others on significant problems. 


* For examples of criteria see II L. Caswell and D S Campbell. „ rtBn 

velofufer.t. New York American Book Compan), 191 J, pp 188-189, W. *»• iru" 
The Guidance of Lerrrmz Actr.met New York Applcton-Cennirs , 1944, pp. i ' * 

J. A. llockett and \V. E. Jacobsen. Modern P taettett in the Elementary o 
Boston Ginn and Compan), 1941, pp 71-72, and J U Michael a, “Planning 
Experience* m the Socol Studici," Ike Frmcipal and Curriculum BrwfawtS, l'* 
Yearbook, California Elemental - ) School Principal* Allocution Oakland They 
lion. 1948, pp 79-82. 
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express.cn should be prov.ded through group "elcreLl 
through individual activity Poems, stories, songs, and objects c 
through group and individual efforts contribute a great deal 

richness of social learning , , , , ocia l 

A wide variety of materials and activities should be used n social 

studies units Community resources, audio-visual materials, ’ 
charts, art media, and materials for creative expression are lllus™t.ve 

of the materials used in units of work Construction, drama P y< 

reading, outlining, map makmg, processing of raw materials, _ 
field trips, planning, discussing, evaluating, and the like ar 
tive of activities used in well planned units ... 

Each unit should provide opportunities to develop basic ski 
increasingly higher levels Reading, listening, spelling, writing, 
cussing, measuring, and computing are skills involved in various ac 
lties As need arises for their improvement, attention should be gi 
to them This does not mean that skills will “be dragged in, ot 1 
does mean that opportunities for their development will be un ® 

A unit should be practicable from the standpoint of availa e 
and instructional resources It is impossible to develop a unit success 
fully when needed materials, references, and community resour 
are not available 

In order to plan units that possess the foregoing characters i 
the teacher must know what is contained in the vanous sections o 
a unit plan, and the basic considerations or steps in unit planning 
These factors will be considered in detail in this chapter 


THE UNIT PLAN 

The unit plan is an outline of purposes, content, problems, acts 
lties, and materials related to a given topic 3 It is a general guide me 
from w hich may be drawn the particular expenences that will be most 
profitable to a gnen class The unit plan does not take the place o 
daily planning, but does ser\ e as a rich storehouse of ideas, activities 
and materials which may be used to facilitate planning for a particu ar 
group of children * , 

Although there are wide \ ariations among units m different schoo 
systems, the follow mg major sections are typical of most of them 

* For a complete example sec one of the Units in the Appendix, pp 441 5 source 

* A distinction is usually made between resource units and teaching smits C ^ v j,, c h 
units are designed as a rich source of content activities and materials from ' . t 
the teacher can select experiences for a given group See the examples in the App 

pp 411 513 Teaching unit refers to the plan which is used to teach a given 
contains the activities and materials to be used with a given group 
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1 The Title The title of the unit describes the major area of 
experience that is included in the unit Titles are expressed as themes 
problems, and topics, such as Growing Interdependence in the World 
Today, How Do We Secure Our Food, and The Farm The topical 
title is frequently used in the elementary school, examples ate Home 
and Family, Living on the Farm, Living in Out Community, « est 
ward Movement, Latin America, Life Study of China 

2 Background miter ml This section is sometimes included as 
an aid to the teacher It may he a simple outline of content or a mote 
detailed summary of hey ideas, processes, and directions or acm ‘ 

3 Purposes The purposes of the umt ate usually mcludd unde 

such headings as attitudes understandings, concepts, and sUk Some 
units present both teachers’ purposes and pup* purpose , 
state purposes as behaviors to be developed, while others simply give 
a brief statement of anticipated outcomes * , v , vs ln 

4 Initiation or approach This section states specific ways^ 

which the unit can he initiated The initiation is P questions, 

unit on a senes of significant experiences tt s, p • 1 

and desires ate stimulated in such a manner that each 

lenged and interested problems, acnv 

5 Problems and experiences Thu section? (hose 

ities, and related materials that may be use ^ ve the pur- 

problems, activities and materials that will help to aohiev 

Tioses of the unit should be included suc h acnvines 

6 Culminating activities Thu section ^suggests « ^ 

for concluding or summarizing the unit as a p ^ units and not 
or pageant Culminating activities are sugg , ends when a given 
in others Some units simply suggest leads to otne 

unit is ended nmcedures and devices that 

7 Evaluation This section suggests p ^ unJt Samples of 

can be used to evaluate learning t ir0 '- | g included 

checklists, charts, test items, and so or » ^ re f e rences for c 

8 Instructional resources Thissecn^ audl0 -visual 

dren, references for the teacher, co s> experiments, an 

materials, plans for construction, poe ceS r j ia t can here err 

forth It is a concise but complete ist o 

to quickly and easily as needs anse ed t he foregoing : m 1 

While different terms ate excerpts. raUn to™ 
the essential sections of a unit ,, r3 ti\e of each p 311 
a umt on Air Transportation, are i 
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Excerpts from a Umt on Am Transportation 

I Purposes 

A Major understandings to be developed, such ^as 

1 Air transportation is influencing the \\ ays of living p P 

in all parts of the world , 

2 

3 Man’s ideas of travel time, distance, and travel routes are 
changing because of the speed of air transportation 

II Outline of Background Information 

A The local airport is the center of a variety of activities an o 

n.r“s is handled jointly by the airlines and Railway 

2 Passenger service is available to mam line centers and from 
there to aU points Meals are provided on some fl 'S ■ 
thirt) to fort) pounds of baggage may be taken, ep 
on type of flight. f _i 

3 Maintenance shops, hangars, runways, control tow , 
facilities, and an administration building are locate 
airport 

Initiation or Approach 

A This umt may be started by means of an arranged en\ ironI ^ 
The following materials are to be placed m the classroo 
stimulate interests, needs, and problems 

1 Pictures Types of planes, buildings at the airport, a sen 
show changes in planes, and so forth 

2 Maps Selected maps of U S A , air routes, and air-age n* p* 

3 Bools A library comer m which are displayed Boo 
Modem Airplanes, Air Patrol , and so forth. 

4 Models Planes and gliders arranged on a table 

5 Audio-visual materials A set of slides on the airport wi 

show n t 

6 Group discussion will follow exploration of the environm 


III 


IV Problems and Related Experiences 


Problems or Needs 
What are the activities of 
w orkers at the airport 5 
a Pilots 
b Dispatchers 

c. Stewardesses 

d. Others 


Experiences Involved 
Group planning and discussion to 
termine wajs of solving the pro ® 
and sources of information 
Seeing a film stnp on the airport 
Inters lew ing airport w orkers 


de- 


4 Examining free materials from airlines 


\ 



2 Types of airplanes 
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5 Reading stones in Keliher, Air IV ork- 
ers, pp 30 <50, Pryor, Airplane Book, 
pp 15-42 

6 Planning and raking a trip to the air- 
port. 

Discussion of types seen at the airport 
Reading in Booth, Book of Modem 
Airplanes, Whipple, Airplanes at 
Work 

3 Examining pictures 

4 Seeing slides on airplanes 

V Culmination ....j 

A One ormore of the W'ow-g " ^ ' 

1 Pageant of life at the airport or *vdwwnt 

2 An ongmal play on selected po , ssl0n s, bnef talks, 

3 A program | U* ~ 

and shits using maps, picture , 

VI Techniques of Evalumm c „ r ,ed on from 

A Evaluation is a continuous, coop era ' P evalal „ 0 n art 

the beginning of the unit S ”6S responsibility, leadership 

1 Anecdotal records on ccopen non I > „ md.vid 

2 Charts cooperatively made by the gt P 

ual and group S elf-eva!uan°n sUU , and eon- 

3 wptsl'an^wotl^ooperauvely in diamauc play, construcuon, 
and so forth 

VII Instructional Resources 

A Bibliography for Aviation Education Sourc 

Hew York M c - 


2 Desoutter, D M, AH About 
Graff, 1955 

B Bibliography for children 


Grasv-Hill, 1953 rtJ New York 

2 Lewellen, John, Jet * p 
C Community Resources jtf r Jones 

1 Field trip to the airport Cal 


GR 1 


. 1102 , 9 00 - 


Field trip to the s ir P°“ nts , dispatchers- 

12 00 a M , to Jesses, and dis P 

Resource visitors such P 
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D Audio Visual Materials 
1 Motion pictures 

a Development of Transportation, No 290, Audio-Visua 

b Court to Coast by Plane, University Audio-Visual Depart 
menu 

The foregoing excerpts have been presented to clarify the mean- 
ing of tanous terms used in planning units, and to illustrate the type 
of content in each section of a unit It should not be inferred, iitv 
ever, that units in all school systems follow the same pattern ere 
is considerable variation among both unit plans and termino ogy in 
current use throughout the country Ne\ ertheless, the terms an out 
line presented above do include the essential elements and meanings 
needed in unit planning Let us now consider the major phases of unit 
planning essential to the preparation of a unit 

ESSENTIAL CONSIDERATIONS IN 
UNIT PLANNING 

Selecting a Unit Units are selected in various ways in school 
systems at the present time 8 Probably the most effective procedure 
is that in which a framework for the social studies has been designs * 
suggested units are proposed for different grades, and teachers selec 
within this framework with reference to the needs of children m their 
classes This procedure prevents repetition, promotes the procuring 
of materials for specific units, and prevents the selection of insignificant 
units A second procedure, not so widely used as the preceding one, 
is the selection of units by the teacher and children on the basis o 
immediate needs and interests of the group This plan has certain 
merits but m the hands of inexpert teachers it results in repetition 
selection of insignificant units, omission of important units, and failure 
to build up a nch stock of instructional materials, including audio- 
\isual aids, that can be used throughout the school system Among 
other plans in use for selecting units is that in which basic textbooks 
set the pattern, and units are built around them This plan greatly 
limits learning possibilities, for it is unsound to permit a text, or senes 
of texts, to determine the curriculum 

4 Set the units in the Appendix, pp -HI 51J .. b 

* For i good discussion see Ruth G Strickland Hoio to Build a Unit of •• 

\\ ashington D C- United States Office of Education 1946 


\ 

I 
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planning units in THE social studies 
It should bo emphasized that m 

growth characteristics and needs o children can be deter- 

kept tn mind Needs and past npnm «*£!e£orfc and eon 
mined through observation, ana ' ipal> an d supervisors Special 
sultation with former teachers, P | ^ written language 

attention should be given to r«dmg levels, oraUn^^ ^ ^ ^ 
abilities, previous units of ' vo J ' \ » 0 f j ivm g, customs, and mores 

socio-economic backgrounds 3 o, ve dues to needed em- 

m home, neighborhood, and commum^ a resource unit 

twtttxjffEisssg 

the teacher s hou,d , b ' a n0KS should be made rega'^S ^ be 
should be previewed- ^ tJ , community ^ comimmlIjr t hat 
mbutions to 'he unit P those places in h 

checked, trips should b Jaken^ rotc rv.evvs *00 d be heiu^^ ^ 

may be used for exc p ic j ures photographs m P ’ nons rc g a rding 
tential resource ! v 1 * . co i[ c ctcd and filed , | lc ] p f u l to take 
and diagrams shoul , ea chers have expe „nients, and 

their use in the u Industrial artsP j,ould be made of 

pictures for use in rrie d out Colic Weapons, utensils, 

demonstrations sho paintings, an ' unavailable, 

songs, records, be nd to see them 

cloth, ng, and get P", chddten’s refer- 

*= teacher *°“^" otat ed bibliographyj^^ shoald be com 
in a museum An L cnccSl and a ud, ° tles should be prepar'd 

^r'chtld- 'v^stefn! of tune and energy 

a rich background o' 
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Stating Purposes. After a rich background has been built by 
the teacher, specific purposes should be set in accordance with the 
needs 3nd maturity of the children for whom the unit is intended. 
Types of questions that must be answered are: “What can the group 
accomplish in this unit 5 ” “How can this unit make specific, practical 
contributions to the goals of the social studies 5 ” “What specific under- 
standings and concepts can children at this level develop 5 ” “What 
behaviors C3n be developed 5 ” In answering these questions the teacher 
should state purposes that are practical, to the point, worth while, 
attainable by the children, consistent with the goals of the social 
studies, and that lead to improvement in behavior and can be evaluated. 
General purposes, such as improvement of character , better thinking , 
and appreciation of our country , have little value. Purposes must be 
tied down specifically to the problems that exist in the unit. For exam- 
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and to the point 

- p=o P .c of — d - 

Di rn h ;:vpcsofs, m f ta TCD Se a,o. rr5 oo d s,ndp £ op.c 

to protect forests end to conserve c P ^ WM , d by 

People can eas.l) exchange goods m all parts 

means of a.r transportation m „, routB are chang 

X o”the s^e'<l of - together tn 

that 

The foregoing arc Uliwratne „f eval 

can be used to select d s , mlIat manner ‘ 

nation All purposes should be stat ^ ^ of , unit should be 

Planning the Initiatio ' ' 3nd provide commo 

planned to stimulate interests rand Ip*** may „ ke place ftw 
experience so that effective gr p F “ h children can idenn y 
pa^ion by the group « be ndUaUn Problems and qu« 

themselves with the “"''fXe.mnat.on and should be 
tions should grow out of «£"> _ prob Iem solving In order 

d not 

i ssrsS* pup, ‘ pOTC,paDon ' s 

, ^o^%3 c "1nd problems 

4 Provokes du'dh^. f<jr group discussion 



Leads to S r ' , “l' 1 p ' rofita ble directions 

problems at one tun _ 

of the group 


[■obienih -as — 

f the croup which meet the foregoing 

teacher's task is to pto comb ,„anons of approaches, 

„ dtfferent approaches, w H B«» 


T he teacher sW roa ches, a.. w „ 


s For » n ^ . learnmg 
The Gutdonceot 
19S2 pp 4lM2J 
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can be used A consideration of a few selected examples is necdedto 
clarify the use of techniques and materials in the initiation o 
The following examples are taken from records made ? . ms 
during surveys of social studies programs in different jclurosy 

1 Teacher suggestion The teacher may sugges P i 

topic be studied Tta procedure is not too effective as it « " * 
verbal level and children do not participate m it to any grew exte 
It rarely leads to effective group acnon untes * » done P""* 
through an arranged environment, use of films, group 
sharing of materials, or other acmities m r,dent 

2 Incidents A unit may be tmnated as a result of a 
in the community For example, a jet plane landing at the airpor y 
start the unit on transportation, or a child bringing in a mo 
to share with the class may start the boat unit While such lnci 
should be used as they relate to the unit, one wonders what 
have happened if the jet plane had landed elsewhere, or t e c i 
brought some rocks instead of a boat More substantial p anm g 
needed to assure effects e initiation of most units 

3 Vre-test A pre test may be used to start a umt, but 
children need more stimulation than can be given by a test The mi ^ 
non should open up quesnons and problems in such a way as 
promote discussion and planning Tests are not the best way of n S 
mg this about 

4 Books Books are sometimes used to inmate a unit. >.ew 

or sev eral books brought from the library may be used to sumu a 
interest in a unit If this approach is used exclusively, it is difficu t ^ 
gne a common background for group planning and discussion ^ 
most instances, books should be used along with other resources in t 
ininanon 

5 Audio visual materials A motion picture, film strip, set ^ 
slides, radio program, recording, or a story read to the class may 
used to inmate a unit For example, one teacher used a film on i e . X \ 
to stimulate discussion on key problems, another teacher used s i ^ 
carcfull) selected to stimulate interest in pioneer life, still another rea ^ 
a stor> on farm life to open up possible activities of interest to 
group To be av oided in these approaches are such pitfalls as fai ur 
to secure the audio visual aid at the right time, presenting so many 
ideas that the group docs not sense immediate problems to attac , 
failure to snmulatc interests of all children, and passiv e reception > 
the group instead of active participation These difficulties can 
avoided bj careful pre planning for the use of films, slides, and ston 
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nicnr 110600011 ot ^ er a PP roac ^ e s> such as the arranged environ 


■ ^ Cmmmmity resources A study trip or resource visitor may be 
used to inmate a unit If careful plans are made, it is possible to pro. 
wde a common experience for effective group planning Generally 
speaking, ft ou ever, these devices arc more effectively used when the 
entire group plans for their use in relation to specific needs and prob 
lems that have arisen Thus they are most effective as an approach to 
a new unit when used as an on going activity growing out of the 
preceding unit For example, one group in concluding a study of Life 
on the Farm made careful plans to visit a wholesale market in order 
to discos er \\ ays in which farm produce w as processed and distributed 
The visit to the market initiated the unit on The Wholesale Market 
m a smooth, on going manner, and vwth no interruption in the over- 
all emphasis for the year on “how w e secure our food, shelter, and 
clothing ” 


7. On-going experience One of the most effective approaches 
is that in which a given unit grows our of a preceding unit as an 
on-going experience For example, one teacher initiated a study of 
The Grocery Store as an outgrowth of the unit on The Bakery 
Questions had arisen regarding the buying, selling, delivering, and 
distribution of bread and other bakery products Other illustrative 
sequences from unit to unit are The Farm to Wholesale Marker, 
Neighborhood to Community, Boats and Harbors ro Community 
Life, and Colonial and Pioneer Living to Westward Movement The 
essence of this type of approach is the children’s recognition of rhe 
problems and needs which lead on to the next umr so that a smooth, 
uninterrupted transition is made 

8 Arranged environment The arranged environment is an 
excellent device for introducing a umr The classroom is attractively 
arranged with pictures, reaha, maps, charts, books, pamphlets, and 
similar materials related to central problems in rhe umr • Children are 
given an opportunity to examine the materials and to converse about 
them, thus actively participating m the initiation A film, story, or 
recording may also be used During discussion, questions and problems 
are clarified, and plans are made for attacking them This procedure 
combines several of the foregoing mto one unified approach in which 
the classroom is arranged and used as a laboratory ro stimulate social 


learning 

Ti^Tthe urucs in the Appendix /be examples p. aa<? p 487 Also nonet At 
suggested room .mnEouracs, pp «7MS0. 
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A brief description of an arranged environment, and responses 
of children to it t ma> sene to cianf) its use in the initiation of a 
unit The following example is taken from a unit on The \\ cstwara 
Movement The classroom was arranged as follows 

1 Pictures of scenes m an early pioneer town on the Missouri 
River were posted on the bulletin board The) included a genera 
store, a wagon being loaded, a blacksmith shop, a general street scene, 
a covered wagon in process of construction, and a w agon leaving t c 
city for the West 

2 On another section of the bulletin board there were pictures 
related to the Oregon Trail, including a caravan fording a nver, life 
in a camp, a herd of buffalo, three Indian scouts watching a wagon 
tram, wagons crossing the plains, and pioneers building cabins 

3 Another section of the bulletin board show ed sev eral pictures 
of Plains Indians including the hunting of buffalo, an attack upon 
a w agon train, and Indian scouts 

4 On a table in a comer of the room there w ere sev eral articles 
that the children could manipulate These included a model of a 
cov ered w agon, pioneer dolls (a man, a w oman child), a pow der horn, 
a flintlock nfle, candle molds, a water pouch, shot pouches, buffalo 
boms, a bull w hip, arrow s, bows, a com grinder, and flint used in 
making arrows 

5 In another section of the room there was a large map of the 
United States, showing various mountain barriers rivers, and trails 

6 In the library comer, attractivel) displayed, were several 
books abour Indians, pioneers, covered wagons, cities in the earl) 
West, and traveling m pioneer da)s 

7 In the construction comer tools nails, boards, sawhorses, 
paper, scissors, paint, and empty boxes had been placed 

As the children eagerly examined the different items in the ar 
ranged environment the teacher noted comments, questions, needs 
interests, desires, and problems expressed by them Typical comments 
and questions included the following 

What kind of gun is this How did they w oik lt. 

Look at these wagons Would they hold very much- 

ill bet it was hard to nde in these wagons. They re different 
from cars, aren t the\ 
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Look at the clothes that they wore 1 
Oh! I see how they got across nvers with the covered wagon. 
Norice how this court is different from ours. 

Look at the store and the man making covered wagons. 

The teacher noted these and other questions and problems raised 
by the children. These were clues for the development of significant 
experiences in the unit. After the children had examined the materials, 
the teacher and the group engaged in a lively discussion of the many 
interesting materials and activities related to the Westward Move' 
ment. Through group planning subsequent interests and problems 
were identified, and specific plans were made for working on them. 
Thus, the unit was begun in an exciting and challenging manner. 

Which type of initiation is the best 5 It is impossible to say that 
one approach is the best for all situations In some instances a film 



urination of these materials ? 


initiate a vmt because 
might arise after ex- 
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may be available, an mcident may occur, or a field trip >s possible, 
whereas other resources are not available at the moment b 
simations, a discussion of common experiences during the “r may 
lead to a rich study of some aspect of community living, tran ^ port 
non, or conservation The teacher must be alert to these posaMmes 
and use them in a creative manner In general, t ’ owev "' 
writer’s firm belief that the arranged environment and the initiation 
growing out of another unit as an on going activity are genera y 
two most effective approaches In each unit that is planned it a sound 
procedure to consider previous experiences of the group so that eacn 
unit can be an on going activity, and to plan an arrange envi o 
ment that can be used to get off to a successful beginning Then me 
teacher is prepared to launch the unit in an effective manner and does 
not have to -wait for other approaches to arise After the approa 
is decided upon, the teacher should plan and guide the initiation 
that it creates keen interest in the unit, provokes significant question , 
provides for pupil participation, employs a variety of materia s, ea 
to group planning, and starts the unit in profitable directions 
Major Problems or Needs A basic consideration in unit 
ning is the determination of the needs or problems that will most 1 r e y 
arise and which are of primary importance in the unit By determin 
mg major problems ahead of time it is possible to engage in more 
effective pre planning Related activities and materials can be se ecte 
for each major problem 10 This does not mean that the exact or er or 
sequence of problems can be determined The sequence deve ops as 
the teacher and children plan together 

The problems that are selected should be meaningful to clu ren 
They should be stated in simple language, and in much the same form 
as they will probably arise m group planning The problems s o 
be childlike, include the most important phases of the unit, be o 
interest to children, be attainable by the group, stimulate pro em 
solving, and contribute to the purposes of the unit The following 
examples, taken from a unit on Pioneer Life, are illustrative Notice 
that they are stated as purposes of children, or things the group av 
probably wish to do 


1 To make pioneer furniture 

2 To make utensils and clothing 

3 To engage m dramatic play related to living m the cabins 

4 To determine how the pioneers dressed 


10 Sec the examples in the Appendix, pp -450-460 and pp 489 503 
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5 To find out how homes were lighted and heated 

6 To make candles, soap, brooms 

7 To engage in dramatic play related to hunting 

8 To make guns, powder horns, knives 

9 To learn how pioneers prov ided shelter such as half-faced 
camp, lean-to, dugout, cabin, stockade, fort 

Selecting Experiences To Solve Problems After the major 
problems in the unit have been outlined, each one should be analyzed 
in order to determine the related experiences and materials that are 
needed to solve it The following excerpts show the activities and mate- 
rials selected to solve a problem in a unit on Air Transportation 


Problem To find out about types of aircraft and their uses. 

1 Arrange the bulletin board w ith pictures of different types of aircraft, 
a Children may bring and show pictures 

2 Discuss types of aircraft that the group has seen Possible questions are 
a What knds of phnes have j on seen 5 

b What other types of aircraft have you seen 5 

3 Demonstrate elementary principles of flight by using a balsa wood 
glider 

4 Guide group planning to determine ways of finding out about types 
of aircraft 

a Interviews, trip to airport, resource visitor, reading, film strips 

5 Interview airporr workers and parents or relatives who are familiar 
with different types 

6. Read such references as 

a Whipple Airplanes at Work, pp 213 222 
? Individual references may be used such as 
a Booth, Book of Modern Airplanes 
b Encyclopedias 

8 See film strip on airplanes 

9 See slides on old time aircraft 

ID See demonstration and hear discussion of model planes by Air Johns, 
telephone DR 4-2671 


Many other types of activities can be used in connection with a 
given problem or need The suggestive list which follows is based 
on a review of recently developed units 

1 Community experiences Taking study trips, interviewing re- 
source persons, listening to resource visitors, observing community 
activities, sharing current events, making collections, doing field 
studies, and doing service projects 



Demonstration Sommer School, 
University of California, Berkele) 


P Ians should be made for experiences in playing instruments r, cont P 0S ™ f 
songs , hearing records, singing , rhythmic expression beca* 1 . 
activities help to round out qualitative and subjective aspects of ea 


2. Language experiences. Conversation, discussion, story- te uig* 
choral speaking, making reports, giving brief talks, making announce 
ments, giving directions, telephoning, dramatic play, dramatization, 
writing letters and outlines, reading pamphlets and books, listening 
to others, spelling needed words. _ , 

3. Audio-visual experiences. Seeing films, slides, pictures,^ an 
T-V programs, hearing recordings and radio programs, examining 
and making collections, examining realia and working models, stu y 
ing and making posters, cartoons, and graphs, using and making maps 
and charts, seeing and making dioramas, panoramas, and exhibits, see 
ing and giving demonstrations. 

4. Number experiences. Using number concepts, measuring, 
counting and reading numbers, computing, solving problems. 

5. Musical experiences. Playing instruments, singing songs, is- 
tening to recordings, composing songs, using musical accompaniments. 

6. Physical experiences. Rhythmic bodily expression, folk danc 
ing, playing games. 

146 
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7 Industrial and fine arts experiences Processing raw materials, 
construction, book making, clay modeling, soap and wood carving, 
making puppets and marionettes, weaving, printing, stenciling and 
spatter painting, decorating textiles, making appliques, drawing and 
painting, lettering and labeling, arranging materials, sketching and 
illustrating 

Specific examples of ways m which activities and content from 
different areas of the curriculum may be used in units of work are 
suggested m the Appendix, pp 464-477, and pp 505-513 

In order to make sure that educative experiences are being se- 
lected, specific criteria should be used to choose activities for use in 
solving a given problem in a unit The following statement includes 
criteria most frequently mentioned m units and courses of study 

All experiences selected for use m a unit should 

1 Contribute to the achievement of the purposes of the umt 

2 Snmulare problem solving and critical thinking 

3 Be geared to the level of development of the group 

4 Be varied so as to hold interest, meet individual needs, 
and provide for individual and cooperative group activity 

5 Be worth while and practical with reference to time, 
expense, and available resources 

6 Be recognizable by the group as being needed to solve 
the problem 

7 Lead to other significant activities 

8 Be authentic and realistic in order to build accurate con- 
cepts 

9 Call for the use of a variety of materials and skills 

Culmination Culminating activities ire planned to summarize 
and organize the umt They are used m some units and not used in 
others some teachers recommend them, others frown upon their use 
some have real value, others are teacher imposed activities Basic 
questions for the teacher to ask in deciding v herher or not to have 
a culminating activity are 

1 Will a culminating activity contribute to social learning’ 

2 Is it worth the time, effort, and expense 5 

3 Do the children see sense in it’ 

4 Will it be childlike 5 

5 Is it a natural outgrowth of preceding activities 

6 Docs it suggest a new area of study 5 

7 Will it help to organize the children’s thinking 




Number experiences— counting, weighing, measuring, computing— are mi 
in many units Can you think of functional number experiences to tn 
m a unit 7 
148 
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8 Docs it provide opportunities to apply key learnings 

9 Docs it stimulate democratic sharing’ 

JO IVil) each child hai e an opportunity to participate* 

1 1 Will it help to evaluate the achievement of purposes’ 

If, after careful study of the foregoing questions, a culminating 
activity appears to have real value for a given group, it should be 
used However, if a culmination is to be used solely to “put on a 

show,” ir will have little value for the group 

The following examples illustrate types of culminating activities 
that hav c been used successfully In a Colonial Study, one group ended 
the unit by presenting and discussing the following* 

Time lines and maps that had been made 
Models of objects that had been constructed 
Reports on life in the different colonies 
A presentation of songs and rhythms that had been created 
Some of the folk songs and folk dances that had been learned 
Pictures and murals that had been drawn 


Many other types of culminating activities can be used The 
following list is not exhaustive, but it does include a sampling from 
recently dev eloped units and courses of study demonstrations, discus 
sion of maps rime lines, charts, dramatizations, excursions, exhibits, 
festivals, group reports, group made tests making a scrapbook, pag- 
eants, quiz programs, round table discussions self ev aluam e activities, 
service projects, sharing of creative poems stories, songs, sharing of 
pictures, and tableaus 

Many teachers plan ururs so that the final activity in one unit 
leads to the dev elopment or beginning of the next unit This is one 
of the most effective types of culminating activity, as it promotes 
continuity of learning In other words as has been mentioned earlier, 
the final activity is really an on going activity ro conclude one umr 


and to initiate another 

Evaluation Evaluation is an essential element m all phases of 
the unit from the initiation to the culminating activity Pre planning 
should be made for evaluation just as it is made for other experiences 
in the unit The purposes of the unit must be kept clearly in mmd as 
aspects of behavior to be appraised m a variety of situations Infer 
manon secured through evaluation should be used to improve daily 
planning select new materials, clarify needs of individual children, 
and unprove group work At times summaries should be made and 
filed or recorded in the cumulative record The enure process of 
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equation should be viewed as an inseparable part of the group and 
mdtudual acmmes carried on to improve social learning 

Many teachers find ,t helpful to plan for the use ofavanety^t 
evaluative devices Many procedures are deve >°P* d , ^ evaI J lon 
cresses Examples are charts on work standards, informal e 
through observation by the teacher, self-evaluation _ y 
analysis of sample materials, and group evaluation aft 
incs Other procedures such as checklists tests, and 
tones arc prepared ahead of time and used as needed The follow g 
list is suggestive of devices that can be used (examples of several 
these deuces appear in Chapter 15) 11 


Tests 

Interviews 

Case studies 

Case conferences 

Observation 

Group discussion 

Anecdotal records 

Questionnaires 

Files of sample material 

Inventories 


Rating scales 

Checklists 

Logs or diaries 

Group made charts 

Sociometnc techniques 

Recordings 

Films 

Photographs 
Stenographic reports 
Pupil made devices 


Kffping a Log to Evaluate the Unit One item needing special 
comment at this point has to do with keeping a log of the unit as i 
develops Many teachers have advised the writer that the keeping o 
a simple log is an excellent procedure for use in evaluating the uni , 
and for gathering ideas to use in revising the unit A satisfactory og 
is a simple, brief, running account of the umr, w ith comments on ai y 
actiuncs Good points, weaknesses, needed changes, difficulties, an 
special problems should be noted Many teachers jot down items ur 
mg the day, or at the end of the day, and keep them in a folder 1S 
type of log is simply a senes of brief notes for future use The writer 
earnestly recommends keeping logs as a procedure for improving cac 
unit that is developed 

pRFPviuvn and Collfcting Materials It is helpful to prepare 
and collect as many materials as possible before the unit is begun 
Pictures maps, pamphlets models art materials construction materia , 
and some audio visual aids can be secured in advance Teachcr-p rc ' 
pared materials include such items as charts study guides, slides, simply 

*i J U Michael a, ‘Current Practices in Evaluation in Gt) School System*, 
EJu fiontl rijebo!o£tcjl Mniurrrrent, 9 U 22, Spring 194? 
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rewritten material,” scrapbooks, checklists, directions for processes, 
plans for construction, and evaluame devices Obviously, some of 
these most be prepared as the unit develops, but they should be pre- 
pared ahead of time whenever possible Such a procedure enables the 
teacher to spend more time working with the group as the unit is 
being dev eloped After materials are collected, it is helpful to organize 
them in a box or a file so that they are easily accessible for reference 
and use by the teacher as needed 


SUMMARY OF UNIT PLANNING 

Perhaps it will be helpful at this point to summarize the major 
considerations that are essential in unit planning Although the order 
of the steps may vuiy, rhe following are essential 

J The unit is selected after a review of the course of study and 
a study of the needs and growth characteristics of the group for which 
it is intended 

2 A rich background of crpenencc is developed by the teacher 
through reading and annotating references, interviewing, visiting, trying 
out processes and experiments, making collections, preview mg audio-vuual 
aids, and review mg units da-eloped by others. 

3 An outline is made of purposes, major needs and problems, con- 
tent, and experiences that should be included in the unit 

4 Consideration is given to ways of inmaung the unit such as 
arranging the classroom to stimulate needs and problems, relating it to 
a preceding unit, using questions, suggestions, and experiences of chil- 
dren, or introducing it by direct means such as a stoiy, an announcement, 
or the distribution of a textbook 

5 Problems and subsequent acaxmes growing out of the initiation 
are listed along with related experiences and needed materials. 

6 Attention is given to ways in which evaluation may be earned 
on continuously throughout the unit, and to the appropriateness of cul- 
minating activities. 

7. A list is made of textbooks, audio- visual aids, community re- 
sources, and librarv marenals 

8 Needed resources such as charts, nme lines, models, marupuialix e 

materials, evaluative deuces, rewrites of di/Sculr reading material, maps, 
and floor lav outs are prepared , 

9 The unit plan and collections of materials are organized into a 
bit to be used as the unit dev elops. 


**Sce camples m Chapter 12 
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10 A simple, eas> to use plan is made for keeping a log of the unit 
as it develops with the group 

SELECTED PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 

There are several other problems and issues related to the use 
of units m the social studies that need brief attention These relat 
to such problems as using units planned by others, duration of a given 
unit, designs for the written plan, cooperative teacher-planm g 
units, and using materials from other areas of the cmriculum 

Umts Prepared bv Others Teachers frequently ask whether 

not they should use units of work written by others The ans ' ier 
ye;, if selected umts are enriched and adapted to the needs ol a gi' 
class In fact, many school systems are developing and distn utrng 
units of work for the use of all teachers Like a course of study, a 
teacher’s manual, or any other instructional aid, umts de\ elopeo y 
others should be checked for good suggestions, and used to the extent 
that they meet the needs of a given group They should not, how ev c , 
be imposed upon a group of children, since such a procedure wou 
obviously lead to regimentation, neglect of individual differences, an 
loss of children’s interest in the program On the other han , t e 
belief, held by a few, that teachers should wTite each unit, and no 
e\en scrutinize those de\ eloped by others lest cream lty be cur e , 
is both naive and impractical In order to secure optimum efficiency 
m planning social studies experiences, teachers need more help, not 
less, m the preparation and use of umts of work 

Duration of a Unit The length of time ov er w hich a given umt 
will extend \anes, it depends upon the interest and ability of t e 
group, supply of books and other materials, richness of the experience 
within the unit, skill of the teacher in providing a stimulating em iron- 
ment and in guiding children into experiences that lead into new 
interests, and the number of significant problems thar anse while the 
unit is under way As the teacher observes a group in action, it is 
possible to determine whether there is added \alue in continuing a 
gnen unit after the major problems ha\c been completed In other 
w ords, no set time can or should be gn en for a gn en unit, since lengtn 
of a unit will vary from group to group, community to community, 
and teacher to teacher 

The following examples of the lengths of nmc spent on \anous 
units are illustratne One group in Grade I completed a umt on l he 
Home m three weeks, another group of more mature six-year-olds 




University Elementary School, 
University of California ar Los Angeles 
Creative expression through music ss an essential part of many units of 
vjork. How might you provide for creative musical experiences 7 


spent eight weeks on a similar unit. The additional time used by the 
second group was consumed in several field trips, construction of a 
playhouse in the classroom, and dramatic play. A group of seven- 
year-olds in the study of Life on the Farm spent ten weeks before 
the study was completed They constructed many articles, engaged in 
dramatic play, and took excursions to a nearby farm. Another group 
in a more restricted program, which was largely limited to stories 
and art activities, completed a unit on The Farm in four u eeks One 
group spent an entire semester in a study of Pioneers and the West- 
ward Movement. Inrercst was high throughout the entire unit. Another 
group spent only ten weeks on the same topic because of limitations 
on materials and acnvirics that could be used. Other groups spend as 
much as a full year on one major area of experience 

In planning the duration of a unit the teacher must consider the 
needs, interests, and maturity of the group, consult the course of srudy 
for suggested rime allotment, consider other units that should be de- 
v eloped with the group, and then come ro a decision regarding the 
length of a unit to be developed during a given semester or year 
CooPERA-rn e U.vrr-PcAVNiNC. Group planning by teachers is an 
effeeth e procedure for the preparation of units of work and should 
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be employed whenever poss.ble Several teachers workmg toother 
can share .deas, make umque contributions to the unit, divide respon- 
sibilities, and analyze many more sources than can a teacher working 
alone Some school systems have found it helpful to form committees 
made up of individuals with i aned backgrounds The following guide 
hues are essential consideranons in such group planning, although t e 
order in which they are listed may vary 

1 Think through the possibilities in the unit as a group, and make 
a tentaove outline of the unit headed by a statement of values and pur- 

^ 2 Assign vanous subtopics within the umt to individuals in the 

group , 

3 Divide responsibilities for the analysis of materials, with agre 
ment beforehand on the type of notes that should be used. 

4 Meet frequently to discuss next steps problems, and difficu ties 
that arise. 

5 Make assignments for the preparation of such resources as charts 
time lines, mampulatn e materials, e\aluative devices, and simple rewrites 
of difficult reading materials. 

6 Consider ways m which the unit may be initiated. 

7 Assemble the subtopics and analysis of materials in a tentative 
sequence of experiences. 

8 Consider w ays m which esaluation may be earned on as the unit 
dei elops, as w ell as at the culmination of the umt. 

9 Organize a bibliography of references and a list of instructional 
resources 


Using Materials from Other Areas of the Curriculum In 
the de\elopment of a unit it is frequently necessary to draw upon 
and use materials from many different areas of the curriculum This 
is necessary because the problem solving process should not stop at 
subject matter boundanes If expenences in art, music, anthmenc or 
the language arts are essential to the solution of a major problem 
in a gnen unir, then they should be used by the group to sohe that 
problem If selected pieces of literature will help to clarify’ social 
understandings, they should be used If material from science is essen- 
tial to an understanding of ways of living in the community’, that 
material should be used In an\ problem-solving situation, the group 
should gather the data needed to sohe the problem, regardless of the 
boundanes set up by subject matter experts 

The problem of the subject matter expert needs brief comment 
The writer has on so. cral occasions heard individuals representing such 




Related science experiences should not be overlooked as units are being 
planned What science experiences are appropriate m a unit you are plan 
nmg> (See the examples tn the Appendix , pp 510 51) ) 


fields as science, literature, art, and music “view with alarm’ the 
practice of using materials from * their ’ respective fields in the social 
studies Some of them hav e pointed out that * Our field must remain 
strong and virile, and must continue to hold a major position m the 
curriculum” Such a point of view represents the old academic ap- 
proach to elemental-) education, in which the child was pushed aside 
while battles raged over the importance of subjects In sharp contrast 
are the subject matter experts who sit down with teachers to help 
them plan sveh leimmg experiences for bo)t and girts Problems and 
situations that arc significant to children are considered and then the 
basic question is raised 1 How can subject matter from various fields 
of learning be used to solve these problems'’ 

In using material from other fields, it should be kept in mind that 
other areas of the curriculum are drawn upon to facilitate problem 
solving, and not to bring about superficial correlation and integration 
A few teachers have at times “dragged ’ related materials and activities 
into the social studies just to be ‘ correlatin’’ and 1 inregrann Such 
a procedure gets now here, because the use of related fields m the 
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social studies can make sense to children only when the problems land 
situations being considered call for use of experiences fr0 "> ° th “ " 
ofthe curriculum The child himself must see relationship and use 
the related content and materials to soke problems and t 
purposes which arc real to him Several illustrative samples of mam 
rials from other areas are presented in the Appends, pp 4 ’ 

pp 505-513 

QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 

1 Get acquainted with sources of sample units prepared by others 
by checking the following as available in your situation 

a Sample units in the library or curriculum laboratory 
b Magazines which contain unit plans or article s on units suen 
Social Education, The Instructor, California Journal of Eleinenta y 
Education, Grade Teacher, Elementary School Journal 
c Cumculum guides which contain units of work 
d Books which contain sample units of work or descriptions o 
units of work such as those listed in the references at the ena 
of this chapter r , 

e Units of work published commerciall) such as those of 

tional Division, World Book Encyclopedia, Field Enterprises nc* 
Chicago, 111 (Units for middle grades are available at 10(f each ) 
f Units of work prepared by fellow students and teachers M 
g Units listed in The Education Index under the sub heading “Units 
2 Make a critical review of a unit found in one of the sources 
above in terms of the “characteristics of an effective unit of work p r ® 
sented in the first part of this chapter Or, review one of those in t e 
Appendix In what ways would you alter it and improve it for use in 
your situation 5 , 

3 Make a plan for a unit of work following the outline suggeste 
m this chapter or the outline of one of the units in the Appendix If possi 
ble, plan it cooperatively with a fellow student using the suggestions m 
this chapter on “cooperative unit planning” Suggest ways in which you 
can utilize expenences in art, music, arithmetic and other areas or t 
cumculum as the unit is developed 

4 Prepare a kit (or box) of resource materials— pictures, songs t 
recipes directions for construction, maps, charts, pamphlets, etc.— tn 
can be used with the unit you are planning 

5 Arrange to visit a classroom in which a unit of work of interest 
to you is being developed Visit several times so that you can observe 
the initiation several subsequent expenences, and the culmination Discuss 
questions and problems regarding the planning and developing of units 
with the teacher in charge 
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USING EFFECTIVE 
GROUP PROCESSES 


The success of the social studies program depends to a large 
degree upon the teacher’s skill in dev eloping and utilizing group 
processes in each unit of work that is developed The term group 
processes simply means ways of w orking together to solv e common 
problems Since the very essence of democratic behavior resides in 
cooperative group work it is necessary to give detailed consideration 
to the use of group processes m the social studies 

BACKGROUNDS FOR EFFECTIVE 

GROUP PROCESSES 

There are several background factors related to effective group 
processes which teachers should keep in mind as they work with 
elementary school children In each of the topics discussed below, 
attenuon is focussed upon values, understandings, principles, and 
techniques that have been found to be most helpful to successful 
teachers Of utmost importance are the teacher’s own attitudes, appre~ 
(nations, and feelings about group processes As you read the following 
sections endeav or to visualize a group of children at w ork in a class- 
room m which the points stressed below are m actual operation* 
Better yet, visit a classroom and observe them in action 1 

Values Democratic group processes improve individual and 
group efficiency 1 More effective action is secured when individuals 
plan, work, and evaluate together Group sharing and discussion of 
ideas lead to higher levels of thinking Feelings of belongingness, 


* Association for Sopemsion and Comcnlcm Development, Group Ftoccsjcs tn 
Supervmon. Washington, DU The Association, 1948 
158 
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security, acceptance, prestige, and mutual trust can be engendered * 
Group action is more positive when based on the best thinking of 
each individual The atmosphere of the democratic group is permissiv e 
and experimental, not hostile, punitive, or autocratic Each individual 
has a place in the group and the talents of ail arc used Morale is 
higher and more creative and constructive vv ork is done m democratic 
atmosphere 3 Both individual and group activity reach higher levels 
of efficiency when cooperative processes are employed 

Interaction Interaction among all members of the group facili- 
tates group processes Maximum participation on the part of all mem- 
bers is essential to the development of effective group processes All 
members of the group should have an opportunity to share ideas, 
present points of view, agree and disagree, clarify ideas, raise ques- 
tions, and communicate with others No restrictions should be set up 
because of racial, social, or class differences The desires of cliques, 
special interest groups, and individuals must be considered in the 
light of group needs and commonly shared purposes The besr think- 
ing, planning, and action of each individual, coupled with warm human 
relationships and respect for the contributions of each participant, are 
essential 4 Majority decision and action should be accepted, trusted, 
and evaluated in terms of cooperatively made goals * 

Group Goals Clearly stated goals should be established by the 
group to guide planning, action, and evaluation The goals of a group 
should be developed cooperatively, not imposed by a member of the 
group, a clique, or an outsider The drive to action that comes from 
group made goals is more potent than that secured when goats are 
imposed In addition, group made goals are berter understood, can 
be changed by the group as new needs arise, and lead to more cffcc- 
tiv e appraisal Finally , group-made goals indicate lev els of thinking and 
development, and give clues ro the point at which the group should 
begin Thus goal making b> the group is an essential element in 


cooperative action 

3 kurt Lc\\ in The Dynamics of Group Action - &f r ^*g*Z** t \! 
200 January 1944 and Bernice Baxter and Rosalind Canid) Group Experience e* 
^ork Hamer & Brothers 194} pp 20-21 nfmocwic and 

* Ronald Ltpp « “An Experimental Study of ** 

Authoritarian Group Atmospheres, Unr ernty { / - ? .-j r K- \Vhre 

Bulletin 16 No J Iowa Gty 1940. rp 41 : 19 'JH? 

“The Social Climate of Childrens Groups, ml Robert C Vtrurn 

and H F Wright Ct.U Bebrtor trJ Dr.etoprrem New \ork vxcuraw um 

Company Inc^ 194} pp 485 506. Prccttr New Wk DC find* 

* L. T Hopkins, Interaction the Democrru rrccrrr or 

* Co.. 1941 

* Baxter and Ctss dy . op c,t 
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San Diego 

One of the first steps in clear thinking is the identification of questions 
and problems. Maps and other materials can be used to stimulate questt 
Hov> might you use this technique to stimulate critical thinking? 

Critical Thinking. Critical thinking should permeate all 
of group action as children work to achieve common purposes, 
free play of intelligence upon all problems, irrespective of persona 
desires, is imperative. The value of careful analysis of opinions, ide > 
and suggestions should be recognized by each member of the group- 
Ideas, suggestions, and opinions should be accepted or rejected m 
terms of their value in achieving cooperatively established purposes. 
Emotional behavior must be recognized and considered when heate 
differences arise. Persuasion should be based on reason and used to 
move the group toward the achievement of purposes. Effective pro 
lem-solving techniques should be used, including recognition an 
definition of problems, planning of ways to solve problems, collection 
and organization of verified information, group action, and evaluation 
of the effectiveness of action and processes utilized by the group-1 ne 
end result is a higher level of critical thinking, because each indiviaua 
has shared his ideas with others and all ideas are tested in the crucib e 
of group thinking. , 

Problem Solving. The teacher must understand and use soun 
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uroblem-sols mg procedures if effecm e group action a to be achiev'd 

-rilSSSSS 

the individuals m a tX'beteTmugful 

solving it, and see sense in it F , , j significant in 

to children in terms of the undei remn “S* h „ ld definc d an d 

liCSASTX th ‘ prcbl£ra 

should be selected and used a „d %enfy m- 

A variety of techniques should be useu to ga ^ ^ wh|ch 
fotmauon, and all data shou ® nons and errors should be 

facilitates application and use Mlsc P d steps should he taken 
considered W corrected s^ 

to prevent future mistakes or pp be sccur cd regarding the 

cooperative action, evaluative evidence « and S U1 using 

effectiveness of planning, "''“'^ g evaluanon practical and to 
concepts and information, thus making 

Cost situations in the social studies, problem so, sang includes 
such elements as 

, ignition end « 1 ££ "and 

quesuons and problems ra« £*,, ,P g „ an attang d 
problems arne as an outcome of chiltlr ^ ^ ^ „ p ke> 

environment in the clasjm * ” ' ^ „ or 

uon, P roCed “l“ ^ by experimenting, rC3d ^’J r au dio-w*ml 
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matenals, inters icvvnng, l«emng SMrcts , 
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5 Organizing and surnmimng information b\ means of 

rales, croup standards, maps, outlines, floor layouts, charts, p 
for a procTam, and scrapbooks , 

6 Decision making, mi using mjormauon in group action 
construction, dramanc pla>, art acmnties, rhythmic erpression, 
composing songs, school programs, and exhibits 

7 Ezaluatmg decisions, processes, major outcomes, and ettecnv 

of croup action b> means of discussions, checklists, charts, Stan - 
ards, and others means of individual and group self-evaluation. 


Although no hard and fast rules can be made regarding e 
sequence of steps in problem solving, the elements noted abot e are o 
basic importance In most situations there is a rhythm of clanncanon 
of goals, planning of v ays to achieve the goals, action m securing, 
verifying, organizing and using information, and cooperative ua 
non of group action 

Before concluding this section, attennon should be calle 
general characteristics of group problem solving which niike group 
work different from individual work Thorndike 4 has noted the o 
lowing- 

1 The group typically brings a broader background of experience to a 
problem situation than does am single individual 

2 As a reflection of 1, the group is likel) to produce more and more 

varied suggestions for dealing with a problem than will anse from 
single individual- . 

3 The diversity of viewpoints is likely to be more representative of 
larger population from which thej were drawn than is the viewpoint 
of the single individuak 

4 As div ersirv of background and interest within the group becomes 
greater, it becomes mcreasingU difficult to reach a real agreement 
among the members of the group as to the definition of the proDi 
and the values to be served- Reconciliation of conflicting goals be 
comes a real problem. 

■» Just as a group is likeh to produce a greater range of suggestions, so 
also a group ts likeh to be more productive m criticism of proposals 
and bases for rejectirg them. 

6 Intersumulanon is a dtsnncme feature of group effort. The suggestion 
b) X, which is criticized b\ \ serves 2 S the stimulus to Z for a new 
and perhaps quite different suggestion. 

* Robert L. Thorndike, 'How Ch2d.cn Lam die Principle and 
of Prcfem-Solring " Ed-icmon and Lezrr~ng Ferry -ninth \ earbook, National Socterv 
for the Sends of Edacanoa, Pan L Chicago L nrversr*} of Chicago Press, 19o0. P 
2C9 (Qooted bj permission of the Soo*ty ) 
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* 

7 Interpersonal dynamics becomes a plays^ distinctive 

the dogmatic, and the persuasive individual-each pi y 

role 

Stubumi Status in the Group S.mple socmmctnc technjes 
may be used to study socnl status and changes m ^social «aw ^ 
children engage in group acmities This may be done y 
tennand '*L towfrd the middle or end of the term if ananalys- 
of changes in status is to be made By using sociom ^ 

it is possible to determine cliques, most popular children, P P . 

chddren, leaders, and isolates The information obtained l throng^ 
sociometric analysis can be used to plan discussions o g P 
niques, improve evaluation, organize more functional wor 1 g & 
and provide opportunities for neglectees and isolates to e £ rl £ . ®* s 
and a real place in the group Of great importance is the 
increased understanding of the varying roles that children p y 
the dynamics that are involved in group activities up 

Social status scores can be secured on each child in a given gr 
and sociograms can be constructed to show various re ations j 
Olson has reported the use of a simple technique for giving a s ^ 
metric test and securing social status scores T The children m a gi 
group are asked to give three names of children in response to 
following statements 

I would like best to uork with these children 


I would like best to play with these children 


I would like best to have these children sit 
near me 


The social status score is the number of choices received by each 
child Students who are chosen by no other child are usually referre 
iw C. Olson Child Dnelopment Boston D C. Heath & Co. 1949 pp 196 ' 203 
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to as isolates, children with low scores are called neglected, children 
with high scores are called stars 

Sociograms are helpful in visualizing social status The teacher 
simply has each child write down the names of two or thrce chlldren 
with whom he would mosr like to work on a grven project or the 
names of best friends, and so forth A simple chart is then made show- 
ing the choices of individuals in the group In the “ 

chose Girl 6 , and so forth Girl mutual 

by anyone Boys 7 and 8 am stasis Girl 7 There^ ^ ^ ^ 

choices between stars, hut G,rl ’ , 1 01CCS bc „ ee n boys and gffls 

cleavage is obvious, since there ar 



Other arrangements can be use concentn c circles which 

r example, Olson • has used a sens o four^ ^ w ,th 

iw children with highest scores m .1= a „ d isolates and 

ireasmg scores in " » P« ° f *' *”* 

Tlectees in the outer cir > be s j, 0 wn uos 

each circle, the various i quarts , tcd with large g P 

Because soctograms become “ However, . u son, 

my teachers simply use soc, ^“visualization of ^ 
aes helpful to make a socmg"™. - ,, status a „d > helpful in cas 
given group clearly reveals mdn.o 
inferences 


See Sociometry, May, 1947 
Op ett 
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Sociomemc techniques arc helpful in grouping, fo ™'"S ' = °” d 
mittees, making plans to help isolates gam friends and P r “ S ’ 
m improving social relationships In all instances, however tj nec« 
sary to do a careful study of the factors involved in a g ^ 

status, as the sociogram and social status score simp y ' , /j a 
individuals in the group Tor example, in one group stud y 
teacher new to the school system, three isolates were located On 
isolate was found to be a child who had recently moved fromanotner 
city With little effort, it was possible to arrange situations in 
he could work with others and earn recognition from the g P 
Investigation revealed that the second child had been in t e s 
for two years and bad personality problems requiring the attentio 
experts in child study The third child had problems that t c tc * . 
could handle through group work, and made steady growth m 
adjustment during the school year 


GROUP PROCESS TECHNIQUES 

The techniques involved in effective group processes are used 
extensively in each unit as it is developed with a given group ° 
children Outstanding among these are committees, group discussio , 
planning, action, evaluation, and use of democratic social attitu e 
All of these should be viewed as an integral part of democratic g r ° u P 
processes, not as separate, discrete elements This is an essential con 
sideration because effective group processes have a smoothly flowing, 
on going quality that blends the various elements into a continuum 
of related experiences 

Functional Grouping Groups of various types and sizes are 
used in the social studies depending upon the problem to be solve » 
available space, equipment and materials, and needs developed m 
planning All members of the group should work together during 
such experiences as planning, taking excursions using audio visua 
materials, sharing reports, and evaluation Small groups may be use 
during such experiences as making a mural, writing script for a p la y» 
writing letters making a wall map, or doing research on a given topic 
Small groups of this type provide many opportunities for developing 
leadership and followership qualities At other times small groups may 
be organized to provide help on special needs such as reading, outlining 
use of tools or interviewing Finally, individual responsibilities may 
be delegated such as research on a special topic, preparation or a 
report, making a loom, interviewing an expert, or designing a costume 
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Committees In forming small groups or committees attention 
should be given to several factors The chairman should be selected 
by the group after due consideration of needed qualifications Clear 
plans should be formulated and checked prior to the beginning of 
committee work The committee should be composed of a congenial 
working group, balanced in terms of needed abilities and talents, and 
mteresred in the job that is ro be done P ro\isum should be made for 
needed materials, adequate working space, and sufficient time to make 
an effective beginning or to complete the job Work standards should 
be developed beforehand and used by the committee as responsibilities 
are carried our 

It is important for each committee member to know what to 
do so that confusion, excessive noise, and disorganization can be 
avoided Many teachers find it helpful to give a demonstration of good 
committee work after real needs hat e arisen for guidance This can 
be done by selecting a group to demonstrate for the class, or by using 
the class as a committee with the teacher as chairman Standards should 
be developed and placed on the chalkboard or on charts as real needs 
for standards are sensed by members of the class Charts 2, 3, and 4 
are illustrative 


— — 

Committee Member s 


Committee Reports 



I Sack to the questions 

2 Divide the work 


2 Use pictures objects, and 

3 Do each job well 


maps 

4 Discuss problems quietly 


3 Be ready to answer ques- 

5 Plan the report carefully 



Chart 2 

Chart 3 


Committee Chairmen 

1 Keep the mam job in mind 

2 Ger ideas from all members 

3 See that each member has a job 

4 Be fair and don’t talk all the nme 

5 Uree even one to do his best. 

6 Say our committee, not my committ 


Chart 4 






Burbank 

Committee reports can be viade more effective and more interesting by 
employing cooperative reporting techniques. Note the use of the map 
to indicate places being discussed. In what ways may other resources 
used to improve reporting to the group? 


As established committees proceed with their work, the teacher 
should move from committee to committee. Guidance should be 
given as needed; points should be noted for use in evaluation; sug- 
gestions for improving reports by using picture, charts, maps, and the 
like may be suggested; and the interest and seriousness of each chil 
in being a good committee worker should be noted and commended. 
Through careful observation and direct guidance as committee worK, 
it is possible to bring about rapid growth in cooperative technique m 
functional situations. And this is really what is needed: competence 
in significant group activitie set up to achieve vital purpose! 

Discussiov. Discussion is one of the most valuable technique use 
in democratic group action. Its use is essential to effective clarifica- 
tion of goals, planning, and evaluation. Discussion provide a prac- 
168 
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ncs! opportunity to deielop a group feeling as children engage in 
various experiences in the social studies Social amenities are put to 
practical use, critical thinking is sharpened, and attention is focused 
upon common problems Attention is pven to problems, questions, 
and interests which arise in the daily program Ideas are shared, points 
of view are expressed, leaders ate selected, responsibilities are delegated, 
and respect is shown for the right of others to express themselves 
Discussion is truly an essential technique of democratic education 
Group discussion prov ides opportunities for the teacher to note 
children s behav tor as they think and plan together Creativeness of 
contributions, sharing of ideas, respect for the opinions of others, 
consideration of differing points of view, shyness, boldness, and the 
like can be observed and given attention as individual needs arise 
Many teachers find discussion situations to be a most valuable source 
of information regarding children’s needs, potentialities, and back- 
grounds 

The teacher’s role in gtoup discussion is of crucial importance 
An informal atmosphere is essentia? Respect should be given to each 
child’s contributions and group decisions should be respected Shy 
children should be given encouragement and children who tend to 
monopolize the discussion should be guided m learning to share dis- 
cussion time with others The major problem to be discussed should 
be clarified and kept in mind throughout Questions, illustrations, and 
comments should be called for as particular items need clarification 
Adequate time must be given for thinking about points that are made 
and questions that are raised To be avoided are such pitfalls as not 
sticking to the point, failure to clarify the problem, waste of time on 
side issues, repetitious comments, embarrassment of participants be- 
cause of rejection of contributions, omission of key ideas, and domi- 
nation of the discussion by a few individuals If a summary of the 
discussion is essential, it may be recorded on the chalkboard or on a 
chart for use by the group The spirit of group discussions should 
always be one of mutual interest and helpfulness Emphasis should be 
given to the development of a feeling typified by such expressions as 
“Let’s talk it over,” “What’s the best thing to do 3 ” ' How can we 
help each other?" In no instance should the mechanics, techniques, 
or evaluation of discussion interfere with the development and main- 
tenance of fine group feelings 

A point needing emphasis is the role of the teacher (or discussi 
leader) in securing maximum participation of members of the gwwp 
In too many situations, discussion is simply a conversation between 
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I! teacher and in— m the £ 5SS =S 

tLhertoch,ld,andsoon ;- th * n ^« B on in Xch the 

of the contributions In sharp con chl , dten ma be comments 

teacher mahes a contribution and sev nd 6 illustrate 

before the teacher or the leader ,eader) and the 

this point. The rectangle represents! * e “ c ^ the flow of ds- 
circles represent the participants ,Hustrates teacher 

cession U one 

(or leader) domination, Chart 6 illustrates g y 




Somenmes it is wise to have ch.ldtenleadt d atte nnon 

larly in intermediate and upper grades When f lea d- 

must be given beforehand to the development of guidon* to 
mg the discussion This may be illustrated by considering Cha 


Discussion Leaders 

1 Call the group to order 

2 Gear up the problem 

3 Get ideas from the group 

4 Ha\ e the secretary keep notes 

5 Call on different children 

6 Stick to the point. 

7 Get answ ers to questions from the group 

8 Summarize the discussion. 


Chart 7 


Adapted from Olson, op cn, p 194-195. who refers to these two type* 
1 . .. “/TOCtmn" and “mTPMfJIOn" 


group relationships as “coacuon” and “interaction 
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which was developed by a group in Grade V in order to meet specific 
problems that had arisen 

Evaluation of discussion should be earned on by both the teacher 
and the group with specific attention given to points and problems 
that have arisen The teacher should keep in mind the essential ele 
ments of effective discussion and the maturity of the children The 
discussion itself can be appraised in terms of the following 11 

Goal 

1 To hat extent was the goal understood 5 

2 To what extent w as discussion ha! ted by lack of information 5 

3 Was the goal reached 5 
Motivation 

1 Were all of the group equally interested in the problem 5 

2 Was interest maintained 5 

3 Did the group feel united by a common purpose 5 

4 Were individual interests subordinated to the common goal? 
Participation 

1 Was participation general 5 

2 Were contributions to the point 5 

3 Were contributions factual or biased 5 


Discussion 

1 Take turns. 

2 Help make plans 

3 Listen to others 


PRIA1ARY 

Chart 8 


Discussion 

1 Help state the problem 

2 Give your ideas 

3 Consider other ideas 

4 Listen carefully 

5 Help to make a plan 


INTERMEDIATE 

Chart 9 


» New York City Schools 
Education 3 4-5 Februai) 1949 


Discussion 

1 State problems clearly 

2 Suck to the point 

3 Respect ideas of others 

4 Make a contribution. 

5 Weigh the evidence 

6 Raise quesuons on issues 

7 Help in making decisions, j 

8 Help in summarizing 

UPPER 
Chart JO 

mi M °' 
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GROWTH IN DISCUSSION 

Note Check each child tv. o or three times daring the semester to 
see if growth is taking pbce. 


Behaviors 

Names of Children 





■H 



Understands the problem 






listens while others speak 






Is an interested and willing 
listener 






Interjects ideas at appro- 
priate points 






Considers ideas contrary 
to his own 


, 




Sucks to the topic 

| 

1 




Does not repeat ideas given 
by others 






Gets to the point without 
delay 






Speaks clearly and distinctly 






Uses appropriate language 






Uses concepts accurately 






Is interested in comments 
of others 







The maturity of the group is an essential consideration in guid- 
ing and evaluating group discussion Charts, checklists, and group 
evaluation should take levels of growth into account. The charts on 
p 171, designed as guides to direct and evaluate growth in discussion 
ability, show how adaptations can be made to groups at various stages 
of development. 
















.Ittctne group cam Hmc cm you use 
iroup planning is prerequisite fj 
roup planning m a unit of t~ork 

In addition to et f, uan ° | " “Tnc^onw dufrfcctn e planning 
nust consider each child s ro ^ checklist on p 172 suggests 

'“ p 

needs requinng attention „f „ 3) , to achics c goals is 

Group Ptsf' M Q LLn ■ ■ Hon to sohe a problem "tat 
eascnml in democranc group »cno" arc kn aspects of plan 

to do next and deletion "'^“""teTas children formute 
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consider needed materials, raise questions, discover difficulties, try ou 
various proposals, and evaluate progress. Out of planning discussions 
: developed the specific procedures and responsibilities essentia to 


the achievement of group-made goals. 

In guiding group planning, cooperative procedures shou a e 
used. All members of the group should participate and the unique 
contributions of each individual should be sought. Needs and pur 
poses that have grown out of group activity should be given atten 
tion. Suggestions regarding needed information and material snou 
be considered and evaluated by the group. Work standards, individu 
responsibilities, and small-group responsibilities should be discusse 
and agreed upon. Differences of opinion need consideration and effort 
should be made to secure a consensus. Experimentation may require 


consideration if two or more procedures of equivalent worth are 


proposed. Records such as charts, notes, directions, and minutes s 
be kept as needed to guide activities. , 

Planning and replanning as new problems arise are features ° 
effective group action. 1 2 * Initial planning is carried out in group dis- 
cussion with special attention to questions, problems, and responsi 
bilities. Replanning is necessary as new needs arise and as s P ecl , 
problems are presented for consideration. Both initial planning an 
replanning should involve more than a search for sources of informa 


tion. For example, attention may well be given to such items as 


formulating problems, devising ways to secure data, setting up 1 
standards, deciding on things to construct, considering ways to secure 

■and iicp • , . , . t 


and use materials, overcoming obstacles, helping others, extending 


interests, investigating proposals, submitting suggestions, asking 
help, and finding out about opinions and ideas of others Planning 15 
also essential in getting ready for research activities, construction* 
dramatic play, processing of materials, field trips, and creative expres- 
sion through art, music, literature, and rhythms (several concrete 
examples of planning appear on pages 356-358 and 380-382). 

. ln . 8P 5t J in g group planning, the teacher should keep the follow- 
ing principles in mind: 


1. All should share in planning so that the best ideas of each member 
of the group are brought to bear upon the problem 

2. Problems and needs expressed by the children should receive maj° r 
attention. Neglected problems can be called to the attention of 
group by the teacher. 





3 

4 

5 


6 


7 

8 
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The teacher should create a feeling of freedom and responsn encss 
showing utmost tcspecr for each child and his contributions 
t-onsttucm e suggestions should he secured from the group, negative 
comments should be redirected into positive suggestions 
Techniques of clear thinking are essential, examples are getting the 
problem clearly in mind hearing all suggestions, accepting best sug 
gcstions forming tentative conclusions, determining needs for addi- 
tional information and sources of information and basing plans of 
action upon sound conclusions 

The teacher, or leader, should participate (without dominating) as 
encouragement is needed impasses are reached or too difficult prob- 
lems arise 


Standards for planning should be developed and used as needs arise 
Records should be made and kept as needed ro further group action, 
examples are charts, directions reading guides, work sheets notes, 
and minutes 


9 Group decisions growing out of planning should lead to specific 
plans of action 

10 Group planning is effective when each child understands what he is 
to do knows where he is to do it, knows what tools and materials 
he is to use, knows how to proceed with his work, understands group 
made standards, knows where to get help if problems anse and knows 
with whom he is to work 


Group Action Group action growing out of planning is most 
effective when each individual carries out his responsibilities in lme 
with group purposes After planning is completed, individual and 
small group responsibilities should be accepted and carried our with 
dispatch A willingness to help others and to secure help when needed 
is essential Each individual should work as a member of the group, 
hold to plans, endeavor to understand the role of others, and control 
his behavior with reference to established goals Available time and 
materials should be used wisely and in accordance with group plans 
As children engage in group work, the teacher should observe 
carefully in order to get information for use in group evaluanon 
Attention should be given to acceptance of responsibilities, coopera 
non, courtesy, and self control Attention should also be given to the 
various materials that are being used, techniques that need to be im- 
proved, and misconceptions, erroneous ideas and errors that anse 
As children engage in group work the teacher has many oppor- 
tunities to move about and to give help as needed c * Y 
having difficulty m locating material in a given re eren , 
children may bThavmg difficulty using tools and materials By gmng 
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judicious assistance, the teacher can make sure that effective 

takes place For example, in a unit on Pioneer Life, one teach 

during a research period that set era! > oungsters tt ere hating 
in usmg the table of contents Others were not sure of 
locate m the index. Notes tt ere made of these items and th ) 
unponant problems in a later discussion that centered upon A® 
intolted m the location of materials Another example can 
from a construction period in tvhich model cotered ttagons 

being made The teacher noticed that set eral children tt ere not 

ing the satvs correctly, some were not using the C-clamps t0 
boards properly, and others ttere having difficulty in selecting app 
pnate materials The teacher mosed about the room and g a ' e ^ 
gesnons as such needs were detected By giving help at a po 
real need, richer learning was possible for each child 

The way in which children utilize the work standards w 
they ha\e helped to formulate should also be noted by the teac 
Commendation should be gisen to those children who are cany®© 
out group-made standards and w ho help others to do so In some 
the teacher may find it necessary to ask a child to stop an activity 
a few minutes until he has thought through the significance o g 1 r 
standards with reference to his own behavior In a few instances, so 
children must be excluded from the group until they realize that •; 
must accept all of the responsibilities in\ olved in the acm ity r ° °' 
mg the w orh period, time should be gi\ en to a careful reconsiderano^ 
of the group standards and ways in which they can be used by c 3 
member of the group , 

Particular attention must be gn en to those few } oungsters w 
appear to be at a loss as to )ust w hat the) should do in a gn en actl '7^ e 
If the planning period has been carefully organized, there w ^ 
\ery few children who do not ha\e clear purposes m mind Dunn^ 
the work period, be it research, dramatic plaj , or construction, t 
teacher ma) find it necessary to gne further guidance to 
children who do not ha\ e clear purposes m mind Frequently ch 
in the room \olumeer to help others who aren’t sure what the) sno 
do to complete a gnen acrnity This is a good indication of coopera 
ti\ e beha\ lor and should be encouraged by the teacher Careful p 3 
rung, howe\er, at the beginning of the work period is the m ^ 
effectne technique to use in order to assure acme participation o 
the part of all members of the group . , 

The wa)s in which members of the group use materials s ou 
also be noted Courtes) and sharing taking turns, proper use of too , 
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proper selection of material, and the ways m which children help 
others use materials are of particular importance Toward the end of 
the work period materials and equipment should be put m their proper 
places Careful mention should also be given to the clean up penod 
and placement of materials in cupboards The learnings that grow' out 
of the proper care of materials are important and should not be neg- 
lected m group work 

Group Evaluation Group evaluation is an essential element m 
all phases of democratic group action from initial definition of prob- 
lems to appraisal of the effectn encss of group w orb Through evalua- 
tion the group answers such questions as ‘ Is each individual doing 
his parr 3 ” “Are the plans effective 3 ” “Are leadership responsibilities 
being earned out 3 ” “Are our goals being achieved 5 " “Are additional 
resources needed 3 ” “What next steps should be taken 3 ” In making 
appraisals rhe group may use discussions and charts or checklists, refer 
to a log or diary of activities, secure assistance from an observer 
(usually the teacher in the social studies), examine work materials, or 
use other evaluative devices (see Chapter 15) 

Through group evaluation the teacher guides the children to a 
critical consideration of the key problems that have arisen in a given 
work period The children themselves should make suggestions for the 
improvement of their work, for better use of materials, and for a 
better application of group standards that have been set New purposes 
and goals should be established, needs for other maremls and tools 
should be considered, and next steps should be charred Afuch self- 
evaluation by the pupils themseh es is essential 

The following evaluation discussion grew out of research activ- 
ities undertaken in order to make mips of trav el roures for a unit on 
the Westward Movement Different individuals had assumed respon- 
abilities and an excellent research period had [list been compared 


Teacher Lets share the different things that we found out about the 

routes of the pioneers, and consider the next steps that w e should 

Child A I could find onl> one reference bool on the Oregon Trail 
Child D 1 think there are mo others in the other boolcase 
Child C I thought we agreed to leep all of the references on the trails 
in this one 

Child n We did but someone forgot 
Child D It would help if we'd leep them all in i the same rp sc 
Teacher Let's all remember to return them to the place that we deeded 
we would use. What trails hare >ou located’ 
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Child E I found something about the Sante Fe Trail 
Child A What places did it go through’ 

Child F 1 hav en’t been able to find that out yet. 

Teacher Perhaps we should make a note of that and other items 

need to find out. , , „ nr i, er 

Child G Why don’t we keep a list on the board as we did 1 

Teacher T think that is a good suggestion John, would you be our 
recorder and put them on the board as the other stu 
their suggestions' ... . e 

Child H I will be glad to keep a list on paper at my seat so 
a written record 

Teacher That will be \ery helpful 

Through similar evaluation discussions, the teacher can app^e 
cooperative efforts and help children determine ways and means 
improving group action Undoubtedly much of the learning t 
secured through this process is more v aluable than the many interests 
and important items of information that are learned One of the J 
outcomes is the ability to w ork and think together and to share 1 
related to significant purposes established by the group 


DEMOCRATIC BEHAVIOR 

Through cooperative group action, each child should develop m 
creasmgly higher lev els of democranc beha\ lor In fact, cooperatio» 
responsibility, concern for others, creativeness, and open mm e 
should permeate each group acuv lty A review of these categories 
behavior (as presented in Chapter 1) should be made at this tune wi 
a special emphasis upon ways in which they may be develope 
committee work, discussion and other types of group work 
m this chapter If this is done, solid progress will be made in dev e op- 
ing democratic behavior, and maximum value will be derived ro 
group work. 

QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 

1 Consider group techniques in the light of a unit of work yon ^ 

planning In what ways can ) ou use the techniques suggested m t 
chapter 3 t 

2 What arc some limitations of group techniques in the 
studies' Whir are some dangers m overemphasizing them to the neg 
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of individual skills and responsibilities’ How can teachers plan for a bal- 
ance between individual and group work so that both are strengthened’ 

3 Reread the steps in problem solving on pages 161-162 How can 
you use each step in a unit you are planning 3 Can you relate the various 
steps to specific problems and questions that will arise in the unit 5 Be 
practical and specific in your analysis 

4 Use the sociometnc techniques suggested by Olson to study the 
group structure in the classroom in which you are teaching, or in one in 
which you are Obsenmg Denve practical implications for planning and 
teaching 

5 Which of the suggestions made regarding committees are apropos 
of a group of children you are teaching or observing 5 Are there other 
points that are more pertinent because of specific problems that have 
arisen in their committee work 3 Always endeavor to make specific adapta- 
tions to the particular children with whom you are working 

6 Consider the section on discussion techniques in the same light as 
suggested immediately above What changes or adaptations should be 
made 3 

7 Reread the sections on group planning, group action, and group 
evaluation Is the teacher’s role clear 3 Visit a classroom and obsene a 
teacher in action guiding a group of children m planning and ei-aluaoon 
Which techniques were used 3 Was guidance given to individual children 3 
How were individual questions handled 3 Was commendation used to 
accentuate desirable behavior 3 Were specific points brought out in eval- 
uation m a constructive manner 3 What points did you gam through the 
observation 3 

8 One of the best ways to evaluate group process skills is through 
directed observation Reread the section m Chapter I in which democratic 
behaviors are presented List one or tv o pertinent items of behavior under 
each heading— cooperation, responsibility, etc Use this list as a guide to 
obsene a group of children at work in the social studies Which indi\id- 
uals are making sound growth 3 Which appear to be making little growth 3 
What group activities can be provided to bring about improvement 3 
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AN OVERVIEW OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES 


Materials of instruction are vital components of learning 
ences in the social studies. The social learnings resultant from 
child’s interaction with his environment are limited to a large egr 
by the materials with which he interacts. A dull, drab environme 
devoid of adequate materials offers very limited experiences as com 
pared with one in which a variety of carefully selected instruction 
resources are used. In a balanced social studies program, the following 
types of instructional resources are used: 

Community resources— field trips, resource visitors, persons to 
interview, field studies, service projects and surveys. 

Audio-visual materials— models, specimens, objects, pictures, film 
strips, slides, motion pictures, recordings, radio, television, 
maps, globes, charts, graphs, and diagrams. 

Construction, dramatic representation, and creative expression 
through art, music, and literature. 

Reading materials-textbooks, references, encyclopedias, maga- 
zines, pamphlets and newspapers. 

In this chapter attention is given to principles and procedures 
essential to effective selection and utilization of instructional resources. 
A point of view is developed as a frame of reference for considering 
the place of instructional materials in the social studies program. Cr en 
eral guidelines applicable to all types of instructional resources are 
discussed. In subsequent chapters attention is given to specific tec 
niques and procedures for the selection and utilization of community 
resources, audio-visual materials, construction, dramatic representa- 
tion, and reading materials. 

The significance of instructional resources and their utilization 
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Alamedj County 

A combination of children's drawings, Models , objects, and labels ms 
used to make this display depicting life on a rancho in early California, 
t Vhy do materials used in this way help to make the past real and mean - 
ingful for children ? 

may be brought home sharply by considering rhe behavior of children 
studying Pioneer Life in two different situations recently visited by 
the writer In one class, a basic textbook was being followed rather 
dogmatically, written exercises were required, and oral discussion was 
used to answer questions raised by the teacher. The children appeared 
to be uninterested and very little learning was in evidence. Com* 
muni cation of ideas was faulty and uncertain, concepts were being 
used inaccurately, several children seemed to dislike the social studies, 
and not one of them made comments which suggested that a real 
appreciation of living during the rimes of the pioneers was being 
developed In addition, little related At ork svas brought in, the general 
attitude of rhe group was poor, and information and understandings 
as measured by tests u ere below reasonable expectancies. In another 
class, in which a variety of materials was being used effectively— 
pictures, pictorial maps, films, several texts, rcalia, attractiv e bulletin 
boards, and materials for consmierion— a different atmosphere existed 
Eager children were hard at work, dramatic play, construction, da- 
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cussion, planning, and reporting were on a high level, concepts were 
being used effectively, attitudes toward the work being done were 
wholesome and positiv e, and significant learning was taking p ace 
according to test results and appraisals made by observation Aithoug 
many factors contributed to the differences between these two groups 
a major one was the \\a) in which instructional resources were being 
utilized 

What, then, is the place of materials in the social studies pro- 
gram* How should they be used to secure maximum learning' Le 
us give first consideration to a few basic guidelines that can be appl ,e 
to all types of resources 

BASIC GUIDELINES 

Materials of instruction , like methods of instruction , should be 
used to achieve specific purposes They must be selected and use 
so that maximum learning is possible for children Only those that 
contribute to the solution of problems and the achievement of pn f 
poses of a giv en group of children are appropriate for that group The 
time allotted to the social studies is too short to bring m extraneous 
gadgets, devices books or other materials that do not contribute to 
the purposes of the program If the goals of the social studies are 
to be achiev ed considerable attention must be giv en to the selection 
and use of instructional materials 

Types of questions that teachers must raise when considering an 
instructional resource include 

What specific purposes can be achieved b) using this resource 
Can growth in the child s insight into democratic behav lor and 
group processes be secured bv using this resource 
What attitudes, appreciations and interests ma) be modified 
What concepts understandings and functional information can 
children develop through its use 
Will the social functions be made more meaningful 
Can communicative abihcv research skills and problem-solving 
abilitv be strengthened 

All too frequently attention is centered exclusively upon the facts 
presented, man) other key learnings are overlooked Each function 
of the social studies must be analyzed to determine the specific con 
tnbutions that the use of selected materials maj make to it 

This principle maj be illustrated b) considering ways in which 
motion pictures maj contribute to the improv ement of skill in critical 
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'tXT^TcZXa Z. see Chapter „ far specific »««»»'■ 
thinking. Children should be guided 

problems are elaborated, opened p, ^ zcd = Do ,hc conclu- 

de the ideas presented, o^"“ d 're wi*Thet sources of infomra- 
sions, suggestions, or comcn A s usc of music to produce various 
tion 5 Propaganda eff ects, u seofproP^. CK ^ be considered 
effects, and related emouon-snmrfanng ^ ^ jud t a „d 
in the light of such quesuons os^ - udgrocnK and conclu- 

1954, pp. 42-56- 
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Richmond, Californi 

Maps and other items made by children should be used m arranging dis 
plays. Can you think of other nays to use resources made by children tn 
a unit you are planning ? 

symbols is helpful in considering instructional resources He proposes 
the following order of decreasing directness of experiences, pointing 
out that the categories are somewhat overlapping 

1. Direct, purposeful experience— gardening, making something, weav- 
ing 

2. Contrived experience — operating a working model. 
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3 Dramatic parttcipaftow— idennfication of self with others b) partia- 
patuig in a play, tableau or pageant, observing a pla> is on the next 
level 


4 Demonstratton-obstTvmg as someone demonstrates a process or ac- 
tivity, a more direct t>pe of experience if followed b) doing 

5 Held mp-obserung people at work or processes in a natural settm*. 

6 of materials, more d.rect if 

7 SSKS a pl-cd senes of p, cures 

With action and movement involved afC onc . 

8 Still pictures, radio, recordings- seeing or hearing, 
dimensional aids 

9 Visual symbols— chans, graphs and maps 

10 Verbal spubols-psuc^ of smdmg «nong spealmg toning 

Dale ■ goes on to pornt out rhat of 

the best type of experience to po\ de. i ll _s P ^ ^ , „, cn class 
concreteness The teacher -must e j ab j c timc , problems that 

on the basis of mammy of the ch, f / s orb being dc- 

have arisen, availability of materials, and the unit 

VCi r fc e cl— sboM bo 

mromnent-to stimulate It '* rn '” 1 anennon on bey problems and 
such a way as to focus the <• u|d bc sc!cctt d and used so 

questions Different types molc ,he thtnbtng and 

that the classroom emttonmen 1 h P craons Tbc total over aU 

planning of the group in nn secnons of the room 

Langement of the room, . should teeetve attention 

such as the readtng comer or bullettn^^ Mrjngtrncnt are desirable 
Balance, timing, selectivity, a ■ environment, a labor 

"'%he use Cl materials TstU^P- tmWj 

sequence of expenses • n tleumt I ^ u sc|cnt d as needed 
pamphlet, moving f penme ■« *£ Ve smoother the .tans,,, on 
,0 solve real-, o-the-chddpt ^ „ . 

Ixammg Ubo«'oO’ ^jjon, Pitt I Ch 'e 

Society for the Stud) ot 
1950, pp JJ6-J18 
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problems, to solution of problems, to new problems, the mote effecme 
P j“ g - - P rom ° tin S learning This may be 
unit on the Dairy Farm in which real need had arisen for the 
tion of a simple floor layout of a dairy farm, including bam, ba > ^ 
and silo, to be used in dramatic play. Through group P lann 2 . 

decided to visit a nearby dairy farm in order to secure 
could be used to make the floor layout. The teacher had observe U 
many needs in dramatic play, and realized that a field trip 
the most helpful experience at the time. The problems mvo 
clarified through group planning and the trip was taken t 
information needed by the group Following the trip to the 3 ■ 

group arranged the floor layout after making a corral and 
some trucks to use in dramatic play. It should be emphasize t a 
making of the floor layout was done to satisfy the need for ra 
play, and not just to make a layout to show someone that t e c 
could make layouts The dramatic play was being carried out so 
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the children could identify themselves with hfc on the dairy farm 
Thus m addition to the field trip, many other experiences and related 
materials were invoked, such as floor layout pictures construction 
and dramatic play All of these were part of a smooth sequence of 
experiences, not one was brought in as a “sideshow 
V In order to assure continuity of learning the teacher must become 
well acquainted with the potennalmes of various types of materials 
Books, films, film strips, records, field trips-, n act, ah mat ™! 
learning— must be explored or previewed before they are used in order 
to determine their possible contribution to experiences in the unit 

in organization for children m primary gr * at was noc beyond 
barn, and silo would clarify ley concep ^ for fire ,hand expen- 

enc^onth^p'art of thiTteacheMO Assure a real acquaintanceship 

rials if maximum learning is to b ^ B f he teac her trying to 

real-to the child needs and pro n k , In a program in which 

drag or push the materials into i the f „ ^ nK ds ansc, 

children are moving f™" 1 one f'L f r Ca d, n ess Real readiness exists 

wLTt^em^cMdfen m such a way .hat they raise such ques 
tions and comments as 

, ... h0 „ the planes are dispatched 
Could we visit an airport to see of [he pl3nes . 

Let's see that film strip again to 

These pictures show how a p ^ , W e need to check 

Where are the pictures we > 

V^rr&asonrhoa 

In a live, dynamic program guided by a *^ 0 Treea«h 

new marials grows our o I an arrifiml, reacher- 

discussion, planning. e ' alua “ mmt go to grear length to i prep > 
imposed program .hat the reach mm g ^ ad eqo are and 

the pupik for the mareml ' for each type f «“ 

sk.nlul' preparanon need^norbe ^ ^ be , real need 

experience, it simpl) 




M*' , “ i ■>'' ‘ if- \ V ' r — v », V/ ri 

Unnetsm-ElOTentaySchoA 

University of California at Los An p 

Stand-patter dolls in authentic costumes add to the realism of an arrange 
environment. 


use of the material or experience, and that children are made a^ar 
of the need. 

Group planning, discussion, and evaluation are effective ap- 
proaches to use in developing readiness for materials. Children shou 
develop skill in the selection and use of materials and procedures as 
well as in getting facts and ideas from them. A persistent question 
is: “What devices and materials can be used to meet this need 5 ’ Cntica 
thinking will be improved as children grow in ability to make more 
intelligent choices of sources of information. Children should also c 
given opportunities to evaluate the effectiveness of the materials m 
communicating ideas. If this is done, improvement in processes o 
problem solving, as well as in the learning of information, will e 
achieved. 

Maximum learning can be secured only if plans are carefully 
made for the use of materials Two types of planning are essentia . 
First, the teacher should plan a unit in which major topics or problems 
with related experiences and materials are sketched. This sets the use 
190 
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of materials in proper perspecmc, and enables the teacher to think 
through the selection, timing, and appropriateness of materials for 
different needs and problems Secondly, attention must be gwento 
the specific details involved in the use of different materials The 

teacher must make sure that needed equipment is available, distracting 

elements ate eliminated, purposes are clear, and neccsaiy arranB£ 
ments are made For example, a field trip may be ruined if 'he gu de 
has no knowledge of the purposes and let el of understanding of the 
class In order to prevent such difficulties, the teacher must plan spe- 

C ' fiC ConmsftheTsample of the class studying the Dairy Farm men- 
t,„„e“ *th another class which is 

children enter and hear a record of animals ’ of , hc croup 

,„g butts not related to significant needs and pobe,«< ,f gr P 

The teacher “the" Z tt, th=/..Uc 

dittoed sheets This is old stun, ... b , r j On the nest 

the teacher The “pictures" are put a .the bulletin board Qn 

day the children read a story silen y d|SCUBed -phis, too, has 
the followmg day a film strip is s . seen because 

been done before Children aUo tel lhc children 

the teacher asks them to T p CK m w h, c h vanous aids 

Sue: "hr mmther haphazard,; wathout real «Hta- 

materials were based on real ncc „f experiences flowed 

are utilized m the social studies to tie child's 

Nesa experiences commit, of I eortm 

background of experience m sut*‘ « ' Concepts, generate 


,s assured There should oe „ sr^ - „ d develop as r — 
ttons, attitudes, and other soc ' 3l '“| rJ „ ds of meaning bu.lt up u> 
experiences extend and enne h badlgro und for 

firsthand experiences become the cl. u ^ and past es mts 

distinguishing, and ***££„ p %. 

Discussion, questioning, [o rc I 3 tc nc „ materials ^ - 

varied expression should be rebtcd t0 previous expc 

to previous learnings Maps > 




hot Aflgds* 

Sate the ey e-caching quality in this display. Why do you think chit 
iiren vitl find it attractive? What arc some of the questions ebddr 
mgf t ash about the objects skotnt 9 

mcan^ of film*, pictures. and stories. Finally, by planning and develop 
inr a series of related experiences in which materials are used a 5 
pro 1 ) erm arise, the teacher assures continuity of learning. 

r.quspntert an j materials used in the program should not dri~ 
attention as ay from sigtuf.com toctal learnings Tins has occurrc 
n uni's on Injuns and Pioneers in which realia such as tomahawk, 
brisn. and rule's base l*cn used for simulated wars and scalping 
during a major part of the studs It has occurred in studies of Mexico 
in wh*ch tWrc v. ai an meremphasn upon recordings and films relate 
tn f^"i* and fotV dances Tins ts nor a plea for the elimination of 
fj'enab. it rs a p’ea for emphasis upon significant outcomes m tl ,c 
i*?: 
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use of materials Materials must contribute to learning, not detract 
from it' All materials should prottde nch experiences and lead to nett 
experiences and interests so that significant social learning talcs place 

as each unit of xvork is developed 

Follou up activities should flora naturally and reasonably cut of 
each experience Artificial alignments such as a test after «ch fi rn 
should be avoided The mtelhgent thing to do 

play, construction, discuss, on, related reading or thc " ' of ' an .°“ 
media m art What ,f the chddren ttho took .he , njp o ■ ™ “ 

returned to take a test on antmals they had secn> \\ ould th the rated 

cE&sSZt&zz*" 

tton of social learning as mere fact getting Jotpnatically 

Arbitrary rules of procedure camuat tofMoua ^ 

t n the utilization of materials In app >' 1 'T C m a ten als, the teacher 
field mps, films recordings or Jg c ° n "cmons as prob- 

must exert sound judgment an tMC hcr tv as unable to make 

lems arise For example, in one situ I0 a un „ on Growth 

specific plans prior to a radi P s d most c ffectttel> 

of Democracy In sptte of this, the , he roeram While 

because the teacher made carcf “’ dcd rocc dutc should heat o.ded, 
this type of dev, at, on fromrecommcndedp^^ ^ ^ do Ru!cs ; 
in this instance it appeared to fi , m smpA radio guides, and 

using films, manuals which acc P > hcrs ‘ usc ,hem or modify 
the like are suggest,! e only, and I crew" 

them, depending upon the sttuano ro , systematic mm 

Matenals should be or gai ned mdmrt ^ ^ cff « 

tier if maximum utilization is sn , dlC 5 B l0 place those tela 

stays to organize materials in ' m uh , c h they ",U most !' 1 ' } . 

to a giten unit in a kit in the “< unlt on Mexico the relate P 

be used For example, m P h "™ E ^epon plans, names of film 
turcs, pamphlets, reference Its s, cr materials ot plans 

and recordings, possible u ura ) er appropriate headmgt 

their use, can easily be filed m a k.^ ^ ^ jnd films , that 
certain items cannot he me • p rocc dures for 

SMh^^i^er^ 

3=tnChJms r e A «£> - SSh included. 

meet the tndtudnal dtlferences 



Albany, Cabfon* 

Young children need a variety of manipulative materials for use in et 
pertences designed to improve the quality of social living. They also ue 
a p ace to keep them so that they can develop responsibility for the c 
of materials. How might these be used tn dramatic play? 

*£* *yP e have been found to be practical and helpful by m^oy 

A wide variety of materials is needed to promote social learning- 
innfiiKol^- e t0 me a single type of material and secure a Uican 
For ll T- t0 P roblcms and needs that arise in the social studies- 
, V2V * ™P. C ! m attcm pting to secure a realistic understanding of t 
enn-uwd ; 1C c ?. vcrc< * wa g°ns were constructed and used, one group 
27 7 d,n S’ looked ar pictures, took a trip to the museum, 
dexclon a ? d . actuab y constructed some models. In order to 

westward a PP reciat,on °f the difficulties of the pioneers in moving 
intrmatrriiU 6 *? 3 -, 111 ?** 6 °* b * ms ’ strips, maps, pictures, and rea ' 
rcouire thr m otbcr P rob * cm s and topics in the social studies 

require the use of a xanety of materials and procedures. 
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Materials of instruction should be evaluated before, during, and 
after utilization Appraisal of materials is an essential aspect of selec- 
tion and utilization Only those materials that meet sound criteria 
should be selected for use in the program Guidelines for selection are 
presented in the following section Once materials are selected, them 
contribution to the program should be appraised cnncally to deter- 
mine whether or not continued use is justified Duong utdization the 
teacher should note pupil reactions to the material, giving attention to 
such .terns as interest, let el of difficulty, vocabuly provn on o 
lndn idual differences, and appropriateness to the 
group Following utilization, attention should be given to the : types 

in promoting social learning 

SELECTION OF MATERIALS 

Proper selection of materials i must nmc aW ay by 

tion prior to utilization It is f / ^ „ are „ n biosvn A film, field 

using materials whose values an d cntcm before it is used 

trip, recording, or book shou com monly used in the selec- 

for instructional purposes The cr ret th£ Mowing pages 

non of various types of matcri , h urpose for which a film, film 
Purpose The clarification of the puT ^ ^ a fct st£p „ its 
strip, recording, or radio P r0 S . b |f hK b££n produced and the 
evaluanon Both the purpose for h he determine d The 

specific purpose for which it is to be ™* * the same motion 

Utter may vary. —= ''^For examp^ teacher used a motion 

picture for different purposes ^^Vconnecuon with an miua- 

picture on Mexico to give an overvew . ^ ^ film w sum- 

mo of the unit, while another teacher » ^ fflm was designed 

manze key learnings Both knew. a bro ad, general way 
to portrays anous aspects of h™g““ e mIs ttat contribute directly 
As a basic gu.de, the * onl £^Les should be selected 
and specifically to signifies 1, suthm limits that as 

Variety Variation of maKnals ' r£Sts an d snmnlates rhintang 

Far too many teachers fall into *em ^ prmc ,ple to keep 

to the exclusion of most o 
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purposes so that children learn to use y particular aid 

problem solving The teacher's goal P 

vvhich best fits a specific purpose at a g' c " thmg works, a 

If the purpose is to show concretely "****„ cIanfy 
working model should be secured a weav- 

the way m which an activity is earned out by a given g F 
„g ^Indians, for example, a silent motion P‘ c ™ rc '^^bout 
action 7 and movement adequately 

types of dwellings or homes may be met fay _uang ^ 
may he projected or unprojected, epe g P ~ d monon 
whether or not individual or group activity is int o m 

pictures are helpful m giving realistic eoaccguoM ^ sMes 

vvhich both sound and motion are : important elemen CJ 
are helpful in studying types and colors of clothing ^ soun d 
landscapes, and the arts and crafts of various peoples ^ 

alone is adequate, recordmgs, the radio, or transcription ^ 

If the purpose is to see an aenvity m its natural set g, em of 
may be essennal After the purpose is clearly defined, the p 

selection is w ell begun 0 f diffi 

Appropriateness to Maturity of Chiloren The lev 
culty of instructional materials must be appropriate to ^ 

of the children who are to use them References, films, map , 
resources must be checked to determine concepts inyolv , ^ 

needed for their effeenve use, and applicability to P r< * ln ™ . t00 

pupils are attempting to solve Selected materials must e 
difficult nor too simple if interest is to be held and maximum ^ 
is to be achieved A range of material wide enough to cover 
dividual levels of maturity within the class should be chosen ^ 

Content Significance and authenticity of content are ess ^ 
criteria m the selection of materials The nature of the conten ^ 
given film, film strip, radio program, or recording in »® r g e 
determines its potential contribution to the program Aut en ^ 
clanty of presentation, timeliness, distortion, propaganda, stereotyp ^ 
difficulty of concepts, and pertinence to topics included in t e 
of vv ork should be checked The content should contribute ** ec 5 
a clearer understanding of problems being considered, an s 
stimulate critical thinking, not detract from it While this, o cou ^’ 
depends upon the manner in vvhich a giv en resource is used, the teac 
should be aware of the biases, mood, tone, and purpose of the 
or producer so that attention may be giv en to these factors during a 
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after utilization Children should detclop an awareness of bias, propa- 
ganda, and prejudice in the materials they use The teacher’s role is 
to guide children in the development of true impressions and accurate 
concepts through effeeme utilization of carefully selected materials 

PtnsiCAL Qualities The value of maps, motion pictures, or 
charts is greatly decreased unless physical qualities such as format, 
printing, sound, photography, and organization ate satisfactory A 
tractn eness, clearness of ptesentanon and continuity or sequence of 
ideas are significant determinants of educational sate £ 

these criteria should be applied to the care and repair of materials 

Manuals^ ThT rnanuals for teachers which a = y mmy 
maps, films, film strips slides, recordings, r ^'°J‘ r S ful ' sug g esn0 ns 

should be reviewed critically htany of them contam helpful ™gg _ 

which should he consulted prior to uti “ j be f ore using it in 
portant if it is impossible to preview . „ 01( Jed if at all 

the classroom, although this cventua liy be en t0 prac- 

possible Tn appraising l "“ h umt 0 f wo rl< desirability in 

ticahty of suggestions, petnnence of utilization As with 

terms of past experiences in the class, a n must j, e made to 

all guides designed for instructional ^ some m 

the needs of the children who a ^ M been „ st ed in actual 
stances manuals are provided vvh difficulties instead of 

classroom situations, and that use m y mnM of previewing 
solving problems Tins fact a utilization in terms 

the resources and making specific plans for 

of immediate needs e fi ort , and expense involve 

Time, Effort, Expense The'. ront considerations Some 
in using instructional resources ar from sch00 J ate highly 

field trips involving traveling a g m ) icr available instruction 

desirable, but they are unnecessaiy d en field trip may be 

resources are adequate On the othcrh^^ ^ effort, and 
more economical than other res possesses At tunes a 

expense because of the Ration ’values ,t p^ ^ , sct of flat pc- 
strip may be more effective 1 an Qf course , such decisions are r ^ 
tures more valuable than a m P given situation A 

and must be based upon the fac * * fa chlldxe n for whom « 
sideration is the value of t e ^dp 

being selected erhool systems it has been I, 

Ratinc devices m which include catena 

ful to organize rating cards 
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film APPRAISAL FORPURCHASC-roRM 7 
PASADENA CITY SCHOOLS 



Sound Color 

unrnng time 

Rating Excellent Good For P° or i 

Remarks (Nature and appropriateness of content, 




Suggested for Grade level 
Recommended adding to Library 
Signature. 


(Front Side of Card) 


Is the presentation tinged with propaganda- ^ te< j 

the propaganda desirable- Undesirable’ — an 

tow ard adv erasing’ Directed tow ard upholding the Am 

form of government- 

Comments _ 


Teaching values 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Reliability 

c 
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) 
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Appeal to Pupils 
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) 

Sustained Interest 
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Carry-ov er 
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) 

Tempo 
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) 

Continuity 
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Technical Quality 
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Photography 
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Sound 
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) 

Color 
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M those discussed abose \\ ith an objccisc rating sheet in hand it is 
much enter to apprise imtruttiomi materials The example on page 
19S is illmtramc of those used to appraise films Esamplcs of rating 
deuces that can be used to appraise other typo of msttucnonal mate 
ml ire given m later chapters 


rrrrcri\ n uni imtion 

Sound guidelines for using instructional man trials ate ""!*««« 

,f mas, muni salucs are to he achiesed Pnnciples s hieh .he mache^ 

can use ,n guidmg .he uutonon of iw^ 
the matcnals themselves Obvioush much characterize the 

of social learning if haphaurdness and cattle sne 
use of resources The same puns, along ore h « F'» 
tton of materials must aLso tie gisen to t cir applies to the use 

GUP, sc raise, rs The of 

of all t) pes of instructional resources 1 - P of materials It is 

suggestions made regardme 1 he >« ^ , checUist before 

presented in such a manner that i .(fcctisc utilization 

using satious materials, thus assuring more elfec.se 

Curat list tor Plsss, sc Unur-scos or Issuer, ossl ««— 

A r " rP °' f , - How is this resource related to the unit’ 

— Is the purpose clear p 

Arc good human relations petra) cU 

—Is democratic behasior *»»» h other resources’ 

Hots does it fit mm problem soiling 

—What questions can be „„ be in, pros ed> > 

—What shills altitudes and »PP while purp« B 

-Does the manual suggest practical 

II Rcittmcn development’ 

-Is the group reads ’ — Wf J "Jledwd discussed’ 

_ ■ What cspcrienccs should be ,|, e u „,t of siork 

_I low can it be related to problems 

— What ideas need emphasis explanation ■» a ' 

— ' 

-Does the manual sugg« other tech q 

C Duraig Unl^mm TaU notes’ -Raise quesuons’ 

—Should children obserse’ 
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Should supplementary comments be made’ — 

allowed during utilization for rest - , nter rupuon’ 

— Should the resource be used in its enti ty emphasize points, 

Should the resource be used a second t P 

clarify questions, and make explanations 

Should supplementary materials be used “ 

Does the manual suggest activities for children 

D Follov-Throitgh 

Is croup discussion sufficient’ , ro m en is’ 

His group planning needed to explore new questions and proble 

__Can stated questions be ansu ered’ h e made’ 

_What conclusions can be made’ — Should a summ ry 
Should a short test be given on key ideas’ 

Should other resources be consulted to check points tan g, 

fire related activities suggested, such is map making, nroce ss- 

reading, committee uork, construction, dramatization, p 
ing of materials, other activities 5 
Does the manual suggest follow-through activities 

E. Teacher Evaluation 

_Was the resource satisfactory for the group involved 5 

How can utilization be improved 5 after* 

Should supplementary resources be available prior to, 

utilization 5 fprence 5 

Any special difficulties that should be noted for future re 

Does the manual suggest points for evaluation 5 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 

1 Recall \ i\ id learning experiences you had in the element-! ^ 
school Can \ ou remember the instructional materials that w ere a p 


them 5 What other factors were intoUed 5 

2 The level of concreteness of materials is one factor to c* 
t selecting resources for a group What are some other factors 


unsider 
Would 

learning in the social studies be increasingly more meaningful if only 
rcct experiences were provided 5 m 

3 Discuss the role of children m the classroom when the class ^^ 
is set up as a laboratory of learning Consider planning, care of mate 
housekeeping jobs, group morale concern for others and sharing 

4 In some classrooms a film, film strip, demonstration, or o ^ 
resource is used mercl) as a sideshow unrelated to significant purposes 
the group What steps can be taken to present this 5 

5 Visit an audio-visual materials center and examine the types 
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resources available Note those that might be useful m a unit you are 

Pla " 5 nE B°arane h one or more of the guides to free and mexpenate l mat* 
rials listed at the end of this chapter Which matenals appear » . * « tej 

if you were making them 5 d make a 

* 8 Select one instructional resource of your <* “ an 
tentativ e plan for using ,t Use the checklist presented at 

chapter as a guide to planning presented in the chapter 

9 Reread the section on prob m ‘ ™ resources dm- 

preceding this one Note ways m problem solving 

cussed in this chaptct can be used undet each step of P 

P rocess , . „ ,a •■To know techniques is one thing, 

10 A noted teacher oner ; sa a £ orf mth sound pnnciples of 

to know techniques and M i use . s „f the principles presented 

teaching is another thing Dbcus^ of viesv of the place of 

m this chapter Can >ou summariz , 1 ran) > 

instructional matenals in the social studies pr g 


REFERENCES .thud Year- 

Allen, Jack (Ed ), The Taehe r^:S f££ Washington, DC 
book National Council tor 'Jl' .^“contains suggesuons on t)T“ 
National Education Association ^ ^ program, emphasis 
of activities and materials to 

upon the role of the teacher Publication of tnc 

Clapp Elsie R, The Use of Resource ^Brothers 1W 

U Dewey Society New Yo * ^ mam „ s the use of resourc 
a point of view and P««P “ * nd Jenal , In- 

>n sch “ ols - 6 °°i motors of In 


m our schools, gooo oa^s--- "“ f Inst niction, 

Department of Supervise « g o n DC National Educanon 

» con, Eighth Yearbook Wash g 

Association, 1935 D t promise Twd _ _ j\r t 

—.Never Instruction! Fr " ' oranon Associanom l«j° the 

Washington, DC Nam 1 seam ago. mt of v>« 

XI, XIV Although pubhsne a d tod!) inej~ n „ on]l 
one above contain much that can » ^.cn.ls ate 

and the specific suggestions for tn 
readmg 
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Gdchrist, Robert (Ed), O— * * f "Tctn^ u“ 
Yearbook of the Association for Supennsion “ Association, 1954 
opmeut Washington, DC National to 

Presents broad principles for creating an ens foundational 

learning, child development, mental hygiene, and other loun 

factors are stressed w«hin»- 

National Conned for the Social Studies Horn To Do lt SenB ^ 

ton, DC National Education Association Thls ““ textbo oks, 
variety of 8 page leaflets on the use of films, maps, mu p * and 
recordings and other instructional matenals, helpful 
superv isors . c^hnoJ 

National Society for the Study of Education The 19 5 J 

Fifty second Yearbook Chicago University of Ou«g°* ’ d 
The development and status of the community school with su^ 
pnnciples for making every school an integral part ot t e 
it senes, good background reading p pnB 

Potter, Gladys L , “Selecting and Using Instructional Matenals, 

ctpal and Curriculum Building Twentieth Yearbook, Ca i ' ^ 

mentaty School Principals Association, Oakland The ,j e ct- 

1948, pp 100-114 A practical treatment of techniques to use 

mg resources, specific examples are given 
Quillen,! James, and Lavone A Hanna, Education for SocfConipet 

Chicago Scott, Forcsman and Co, 1948, Chap IX Althoug fi 

for the secondary school teacher, the point of view regarding 
of current matenals is basic reading for the elementary- schoo t 
Wesley, E. B , and M Adams, Teaching Social Studies in 

Schools Boston D C Heath 5, Co , 1946 Chapters XV, XVI, A ^ 
present a vv ell rounded and down to-earth treatment of the u 
instructional matenals m the social studies 


GUIDES TO FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 

Information on where to secure free and inexpensive matenals is P r 
sentcd in the following references 

Periodicals 

' Pamphlets and Gov emment Publications and ‘ Sight and Sound in 
Studies’ Social Education (National Council for the Social Stu 1 
1201 16 St- MV Washington, DC) 

’Free or Inexpensive, NEA Journal (National Education Association, 
1201 16 St- \ W„ Washington, D C.) q{ 

“Educational Aids from \our Government,’ School Life (U S Office 0 
Education, Washington 25, D C) 
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•‘Free and Inespens.ve Material" Booklist (American Library Association, 
50 E. Huron St , Chicago 11, 11L) 

"News of Latest A-V Materials," Audto-Vmel Gin* (Educational & 
Recreational Guides, Inc , 1«0 Springfield Ave , Maplewood, N J ) 

"Helpful Teaching Matenals for Yon," The Instructor (F A Owen u 
Co, Danville, N Y) 

Other Sources 

Educators' Guide to Free Fite (Educators’ 

Wis ) Published annually, arranged by curricular su j , gi 
terms of loans c t>. n . 

Elementary Teachers' Guide to Free Orm^* ^ te 

Progress Service, Randolph, Wis ) ruoiisn 

arranged by subject c„r\evs and Field 

Free and Inexpensive Learnt Jig df«ma ( Nashville, Tenn ) 

Services, George Peabody CoUege hr Teach. m 
Lists free materials and some that m P $ Kem , ort hy 

Free uni Inexpensive m NY) deludes bibliographies, gen- 

(BrooUyn College Brooklyn 10, N ») h b ts fi| m strips, kits, 

eral matenals, films, pictures, resource units, 
maps, and other aids New York 11. 

Pamphlet Index (Schulte Press, n ’ f 3 n publications on socia 

?e/ected^Dniteif Sorter Government 

uments. Government Prumng Offic e mam are use- 
leaflet describing ter by wnnng the ad- 
ful in the social studies Get on 

dress as shown nv OJ0-72 Untversit) Avenu . 

leaflets, mimeographed matenals arrang 
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STUDYING THE COMMUNITY AND 
USING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


The good elementary school is a commit nity sch°c . 15 . 

because the relationships between school and community dete 
to a great extent the quality of the educational program. * . 0 1 
elementary school is conceived and operated as. a community ^ 
the finest kind of school-community relationships are possi e. - — 

result, both the child’s learning and the life of the commumty _ 


The community is the setting in which the child lives an ’ 
in it he develops the meanings and concepts essential to an un ^ e 
standing of group living; in ir he experiences life in a democracy. ^ 
experiences he has in church, stores, theaters, home, neighbor °^* 

| and school become his background of meanings for study, thoug _• 
and expression. Out of all these experiences in the community co ^ 
the backgrounds for developing an understanding of human re a 
ships and processes of living. . 

The local community is the maturing child’s laboratory for 
ing about man’s way of living. In the community the child can exp 
and study in a firsthand way the basic social functions of group u'T &* 
The child can develop increasingly deeper insight into social funen 
by experiencing them directly in his daily living and, under teac ^ 
guidance, by comparing ways of living in his community with those 
other communities. As he matures he can use ideas gained about soc 
functions in American communities and note likenesses and d’meren 
in cultures in other parts of the world. The richer the experiences t 
child has in his community, the greater will be his comprehension 

of ways of firing elsewhere. 

Some of the richest instructional resources for the social stu 1CS 


204 
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can be found m the local community ' For example, field trips can be 
taken to an airport, dairy farm, newspaper, or to other P laces 
studied Resource visitors can be minted to discuss topics, g™ 
onstrations, and share materials Local radio and television prog™, 
published materials, and audio-VKual materials can be ined as vanous 
needs arise Individuals can be interviewed in. connect 
problems ,n the social studies Children can cooperate mjo^Uet vie 
projects and thus become participants in 

± ZttS d"— r'tT pmmt shanng of 
ideas 

STUDYING THE COMMUNITY 

The first Step the teacher should^em pLnnmg f« 

community resources is to mak educational resources, or it 

may be brief and related s P“ fi “” y d con d,tlons, depending, of 
may he a detailed analyse "f S r “““ nnd ermlt 
course, on whether or not tun P to note ffl a relattvely 

The checklist below is illustrative o ^ ^ ont by the 

simple survey of community r “ 00r d successfully by many 

teacher alone The checklist The of resources 

teachers to note resources to use i ^ experience in the com- 
under each item will grow as educational resoutces 

mumty and conunnes to search for educ 
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6 Welfare and sen ice organizations (Red Cross, service clubs) 

7 Sen ice projects (relief programs, clean up) 


Possible field studies (housing, safety) 


9 Visual resources (pictures, realia) 


10 Local current events (campaigns, drives) 

11 


Resources within the school (collections of materials, teachers who 
have tra\eled) — 

12 Community recreational resources (parks, camping facilities) - 

13 Population resources (individuals, folk festivals) 

14 Others . . 


A more detailed community study should include backgroun 
factors and conditions 1 An analysis of detailed surveys indicates that 
the following topics are usually included 


History of the community 
Population 

Home and family life 
Government 
Organized group life 
Communication and transporta- 
tion 

Public and pm ate welfare 
agencies 


Natural resources 
Health and safety 
Recreational opportunities 
Conservation 
Industry and commerce 
Arr, music, and literature 
Educational opportunities 


After the study has been completed, the following types 
resources should be noted and used by teachers 


Field trips 
Resource visitors 
Persons to interview 
Published materials 
Audio-usual materials 


Service activities 
Field studies 
Children s surveys 
Recreational facilities 
Cooperating agencies 


of 


* See Oin op 



r ^r .- w- — » San Diego County 

bough the use of community resources. 

In making a survey many sources of information 
'he following are examples. 

Local maps 

teachers School records 

Dld-timers Library files 

Zounty agricultural agents Businessmen 

chamber of Commerce Government officials 

}-H Club leaders Social workers 

Tourist maps Community workers 

Census reports School officials 

PampKtoi itoto ag'" K 


jurthouse records 
ewspaper files 
ity directory 
leather reports 
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techniques for studying the 

COMMUNITY 

Information about the community may be secured 1 by means^of 
individual or croup interviews, observation, analysis of I 

field work, participation in community groups, d 

informal discussion The technique to be used should " 
with reference to information needed, time and resou 
extent of need for d.fferent types of data, access to spec>ahzed “ 
ance and funds and clerical help at a.lablc For example, many groups 
have not been able to do extensive field work because of limited staff 
and lack of funds, but all can use individual and group inter 
In general, however, all of the foregoing technique should be ad, 
the extent to which each is used will vary with local needs and co 

Interview By interviewing key individuals, or carefully se ^ ccc ^ 
groups of individuals, much data can be secured quickly and era 
ciently Both individual and small group interviews are helpful in 
determining the value of community resources, exploring controv era 
issues, getting leads to valuable documents, determining attitudes, 
securing unpublished information, and exploring the possibilities 
a more complete survey of the community In both individua 
group interviews essential principles of procedure include t e es a 
lishment and maintenance of rapporr and the skillful yet lino r ™ s1 ' 
guiding of the conversation or discussion Although for genera p 
poses the group interview is probably more promising and l e eCti ^ 
than the individual interview, both have a place in a vvel p ann 


community study , 

Observation Observation is a helpful device for noting m ^ 
tnes, types of residences, housing conditions, safety hazards, types 
stores, condition of parks and playgrounds, the location tral f 
camps, and so forth Directed observation during tours planned tor 
study of specific factors will yield much information Data on c ang 
mg conditions and new developments can be gathered by a continuing 
process of incidental observation Both directed and incidental ° s ^ rv 
tion should be used as part of a larger plan and for specifically e ne ^ 
purposes Awareness of and alertness to information needed m ^ 
complete stud) are essential for effective observation, whether it 
incidental or directed , 

Documentary Analysis Published materials which yield 
able data are readily available for survey use Efforts should be ma 
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to discover those avertable ,n a gtvcn eommumQ because of the nd, 
store of material they contain Especially helpful ate the folio g 

Census Reports In 400 depos.tor.es and libraries th '“ u S h “*' 
country or from Bureau of Census Wastage. D CSup« 
intendent of Documents Government Pr.nt.ng Office (bee 
the public library ) 

E5 Sorrily arneles pamphlets 

studies 

Bulletins of state government! agencies 

business groups labor 

groups 

Pamphlets from museums 

ol greups 

Reports of civic associa. :,ons ' farm bureaus V omens 

sen.ee clubs churches horn p3m otic associa 

organ.zanons minority gro 1 

Studies made by colleges and unu ersines 

efforts should be made to or S™“ c done b> (a) organizing a hand 
promote classroom use This , m J n ? rc i (b) incorporating he 

bool of community maremb end esO mK ^ (c) ,„c udmg 
material and selected r ' ferenC “ 0 f s tud> (d> P«f nn S*S'e 
materials and references course a reference 'o'om 

— — 1 

in which its use is c ea y etain ple ^ fraught 
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and information about hobbies, interests, and rise of community facil- 
ities may be sampled by questionnaires Questionnaires dealing with 
such topics should be impersonal, simple, and arranged m a yes-no 
checklist, multiple choice, or short answ er form Skillfully used, they 
are great time sa\ ers, poorly prepared and unwisely used, they are 
valueless As a general rule, questionnaires should be used only when 
time is of the essence and the data are not otherwise available 

Organizing a Stove* Group Careful planning and organiza- 
tion are needed if it is decided to organize t group to carry out a 
community survey* The survey group should be selected carefully 
to assure balance of personnel, wide participation, and complete cov- 
erage of essennal material A chairman is necessary to coordinate the 
efforts of the group A curriculum expen, a librarian, an audio v lsual 
specialist, subject matter specialists, principals, and supervisors have 
many contributions to make If they are available, much help may 
also be secured by consulting sociologists, psychologists, and geog- 
rapher-geologists But the most valuable single person is the classroom 
teacher himself, who in the course of the survey discovers ways and 
means of improving the curriculum of the children with whom he is 
working The teacher’s problems and concerns are an excellent start- 
ing point, and may w ell be used as leads to plan the sun ey, to secure 
consultants, and to organize the material Teachers of all levels and 
from different areas of specialization, such as science, social studies, 
an, and music, should be included Finally, the group should organize 
itself into working committees to collect and organize material on the 
topics and problems selecred for study 

Information about the community should be gathered and com 
piled m a manner that will facilitate the drawing of implications for 
the curriculum The group making the surv ey should plan carefully' 
the topics to be included, the material needed, and the manner of 
reporting— all with a view to increasing the use of the survey for 
curriculum improvement The importance of such planning is under- 
lined by the fact that many surveys have been made and then filed 
away because implications for the curriculum w ere \ ague and difficult 
to derive For some phases of the study, pupils may prove to be quite 
helpful * For example, pupils can study and report safety factors, 
health needs, gardening possibilities, possible field trips, housing con- 
struction, and similar activities Obviously, much guidance and plan- 
ning are essential to give direction to the efforts of students and to 


* Sec Olsen, op Cct 

1 Paul Hanna, Youth Series tke Comwmiiy New \ork Appleton-Century 1936 
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prevent exaggeration, boasting, overemphasis, and neglect of larger 
problems AH of tfns does not imply that a large, complex group^ 
needed to undertake a community snidy In fact, a ™«t profiable 
study may be done by the teacher alone, or by the staff of 
elementary school 

USING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

After a study of the community has been completed, available 

resources should be used to enrich t ccurn ™ , pr]ncl ples of pro- 
be used by the teacher in accordance ^ 

cedure if maximum learnings are *° soun d glance dunng 

ficauon of purposes, l reacher-pup p g are essential general 
use of resources, and teacher „ EC essary to con 

considerations To achie\e grea problems incident to 

sider specifically - 8“'° “ ** 

its use In the remainder of this J\ interviewing resource per- 
expetiences, field trips, resource persons, inter* 
sons, field studies, and service promts ^ rf chlldrl:n 

Daily Experiences The day y Stable community n- 
the community constitute one communlt> , see buildings under 
sources As children go workers in action, 

construction, watch changes ffl observes and com- 

observc holidays and celebrations . pan P an d ducuss current 

memorations, =n,oy radio “^ ^ hTimnsporianon system, attend 

events, buy articles in stores unto th ^ acmines, they 

churches, and engage ,n ’ h ^ 0 °*fsnn.u!a.ed to nine i quesnom 
mevitably learn very much and ato ate * ^ „ sc them to the 

Alert teachers capitalize “P°" considered in d«c^O", 

fullest in the social studies Ques ^ considered, ' ways 

current events of significance to <heg are ducusscd, 

utilize community services c hilds e , pEr , e nccs in 

compansons ate made ■«•«£, m afferent common n« , ™ 
munity and the expencnccs of «!.«„ ^ ^ „ an eier S 

concepnons are clarific , Q f cooperation, resp 

understanding of the imp ^ of con , m unity !, ”"5 -community, 
concern for others in ei ry nccs 0 f children i th- 
in order to utilize of children ***££,# 

the teacher must be a P acnv ,nes do they “I > , Do they 

community Wat gam* and picturc prc fctences 

mat ate their teleusion 




San Diego Coon 


The human activities that children experience in their conmmnity provide o[ 
portunhies to extend and enrich learning in the social studies. What activiti 
in your community should be made a part of the instructional program ? 
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utilize library and pari betas’ Do they participate in scouting 
actiuties 3 Is there a Y program 3 What problcnts ate of concern to 
them as children 3 What questions do the) hate 3 V. Inch » 

community life ate directly related to the social studies Byobseran D 
children m the community discussing childrens aemmes with othe^ 

0 r=d'ufedt ^ t ^ chchddte„ , 

Cmtcept^and underetandings may 
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the outside world of realit) is possible Improved attitudes may result 
as children come face to face with persons and objects encountered 
on an excursion Growth in shills of observation, recording, question- 
ing, and interviewing is possible Critical thinking is sharpened as 
children check data gleaned from excursions with material presented 
in texts and pamphlets Firsthand knowledge of the operation of basic 
social functions is gained as transportation, communication, produc- 
tion, conservation, and recreation are studied m operation From the 
child s point of view , field trips pros ide much practical and concrete 
material for the solution of problems in the social studies 5 

Man> different types of field tnps are taken in live, dynamic 
social studies programs They ma\ be completed w ithm a class period, 
a full da) , or a period of several days \t times the) may be taken 
with the child s parents over the week end Children themselves may 
go on hikes to find the solutions to problems that have arisen The 
wdiole class or a selected group ma) be mvolv ed 

There are many opportunities in the social studies for the use of 
field trips The following suggestive list illustrates the possibilities 
discovered b) a group of teachers in a small elementar) school Several 
of them later were incorporated in units of work m the program 
This is a significant point, as excursions are of greatest value when 
planned as an on-going part of problem-solving experiences in the 
unit of work. 


Field Trips in the Community 


Aquarium 
Airport 
Art gallery 
Baker) 

Bottling w orks 
Broadcasting station 
Canner) 

Courthouse 

Dairy 

Docks 

Factories 

Farms 


Firehouse 

Forest service 

Histone homes 

Housing construction 

Lake 

Librar) 

Lumber mill 

Mission 

Museum 

Newspapers 

Observ2tor) 

Parks 


Petroleum compan) 
Plant nurser) 

Police station 
Post office 
Railroad station 
River 

Road construction 
Sawmill 
Ship} ard 
Stores 

Telephone exchange 

Zoo 


,1 Sf. “ a H “t>' c. Aytto Th- Etcmsjo-. n Socol Education." 

dc/o-tiru- Ifrcru., Ifni,*, m tU ^ SruJlcI Entuedth -icutnoV 

I’ C Eduuuntn As- 
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Some of the most valuable field trips are informal walks that 
can be taken in the immediate neighborhood Examples include short 
walks to see a house being built, changes in the season, operation ol 
a ditch digging machine, a special garden, soil erosion, a collection 
of picture and objects, or a modem bakery Or children may take a 
short walking trip to gather specimens see an old building study 
architectural changes in the neighborhood '™ an e'tpen 
answers to questions, study safety problems and the like Wtang 
taps such as these are informal and easy to plan, require a minima 
Zr^ton, sate nme, and make children more critic* obsen-e* 
of the immediate environment They can be ^needed to secure 

information needed in problem , S “ j ™®; d ' The mistake should 
readiness for longer, more invoU c P ne , 2 hborhood in 

never be made of overlooking 111 ng trip . fQr 0 f 

fat or of extenstv ely planned field ‘rips specific 

course, and alert teachers plan accorimgly m tetre 
questions and problems that arise in determine the field 

Each teacher should study his community ^.odetetm ^ ^ ^ 
tnps that will contribute to the experi ^ he |pf u j t0 prepare 

studies In many school systems it ' should he recorded the 

a handbook ior the use of excumonsln.tshould j ^ ^ ^ 

- «**■ - 

P Name, telephone number and ^ forth 

Possible contribution to the unit-concepts 

Ages for which it is appropriate 

Size of group that may be accommodated 
Timev distance mode of travel, route to follow 

Best time to visit, length of visit. 

8 Eating facilities 

9 Toilet facilities 

10 What to see along the way 

1 1 Resource materials available 

,2 Special notes or suggestions ^ ^ s3V es nme for the 

betw^nTfield mip” nd “ CSS ““ al “ 

tional purpose exists for the field ®p 



Burbzct 

Are there any restored butldtngs m your 
community that can be visited * What spe- 
cific information and concepts should chil- 
dren gam from such visits* 

order to assure the achie\ement of learnings which will be of greatest 
\alue to the chfldren. 

Group planning through discussion is one of the most effective 
techniques that can be used Attention should be given to the purpose 
of the mp, ways to record information, safety precautions, time sched 
ule, travel arrangements, w earing apparel, standards of behavior and 
procedures to follow during the nsit- 

Health and safety precautions should be given thorough consid- 
eration Rules for crossing the street, staging with the group, add 
general safety should be discussed Hazards with reference to ma- 
chinery, traffic, mers, lakes and similar items should be noted Each 
child should know what to do in case of an emergency on the bus or 
at the place to be visited 

Standards of courtesv and protection of property should be ds- 
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cussed Each child has a responsibility to be courteous to the bus 
dmer, the manager of the place being visited and the guide Respect 
for property both on the bus and at the location of the visit should 
be uppermost m mind Reasons for not marking or ANffl 
should be discussed Children should be urged to thank the individuals 
who made the trip possible before they °™V should be 

The importance of cooperating with the I “ £ 
brought out tn a meaningful nay to each child h £, r ’ s ,gnals 

chddL are fairly rpnet the bus *»«£**"£ £d Sid 
and sirens, and thus handle the bus in a sa can 

also understand that he must stay m ta « “ "jJSJwdl occur if a 
hate a full view at all times and so that no accident 

quick stop is necessary the should under 

Any parents who accompany g cLeafic instructions should 

stand the major purposes to e ac iev jV ^ example, if they 
be given them regarding nays the) are to ' P shou ld leam the 
are responsible for a group of «S ht f Specific direcnons 
names of the children ,n their group J„ p The parents 

regarding standards and rcgnl«>® h whom ,hey are responsible, 
should be introduced to the chddren , are „ help on the trip 

and rhe children should understand ho^ hey ^ b dc 

If a bus is to be used for ^ sch „„l the des- 

fot appropriate actint.es during the nCe > find ,ng pictures 

tination Quiet games which * &to g certain tan 

on signs related to topics being buildings, and seeing mteres g 
on signs, counting certain Those who- sit n« 

bridges, factories, or other objeco plaC e, on the return 
to the windows on rhe outgoi g , scats , so that ev eryone wi 

trip with chddren who have had aisl jlong the way 

an opportunity to 0 ^ serv b “^cher ro male plans for a « chJd 
It is important for the physical condition of 

check just before the trip >1*6“* J, £ ou ld be left with the 

should be noted and have n 

nurse or the principal Each chn ^ ^ mp Dress and aPE^ ^ 
parents granting P erm ^?\ . eann^ a flowing s ca t0 W ear 

should be noted a "d children should be »!*“** 5 h„uld 

that might get and %*£££ <* - 

it at the place of the ' behavior and sal ry ^ an d 

be clarified Essentials of g°° for e ach chdd to g« 

viewed Provision should . begins 

goto the toder just before the mphgn 
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Adequate provision should be made for any children "ho for one 
reason or another cannot go on the field tnp The P mc |P”“ 
have a list of ali children who are not scheduled to go and a not 
plans that have been made for them— such as working in an 
teacher’s room or working in the library 

The teacher’s role at the place of the visit is that of a g 
supervisor Explanations should be made as needed, S 

be raised when something is not clear to the group, dimcu t te 
should be explained, behavior problems should be met as t ej ’ 
and contact should be kept with all children Since the group rep 
sennng the school, attention should be giv en as needed to any 0iste ^ 
ousness, misconduct, or carelessness Directions should be 5 ive . n ^ e 
needed to any parents who are assisting with the supervision o 
group The group should be kept together and the time sc u 
should be maintained Any signs of fatigue or emotional distur anc^ 
should be noted and steps should be taken to alleviate them Be 
leaving the place of the visit, a check should be made to see that 
one has left anything, and the roll should be double checked to ma e 
certain that no child has been left behind* Thanks should be expresse 
to ever) one who assisted wnth the field tnp 

It is sound procedure to summarize specific plans on charts, on 
the chalkboard, or on duplicated sheets of paper so that important 
points are clear to each member of the group Charts 1 and 2 are 
illustrative of the planning done by a Grade I group who took a 
short w alk to a grocery store 


Ln s Find Out 

1 Where are % egetables kept? 

2 How is meat kept fresh' 

3 What is m the storeroom' 

4 Who keeps the shelves full' 


Chart l 


Our Walk to the Stoke 

1 Stay together 

2 Watch it here j ouwall~ 

3 Ask questions in turn. 

4 Listen to the answ ers- 


Chart 2 


After their walk to the store, the children engaged in dramatic 
and developed the needs for materials shown m Chart 3, thus putting 
to use the information secured from the field tnp 
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We Need for Our Play 
A grocery store Counters 

Tables Delivery trucks 

Cash register Shopping bags 

Vegetable stand An ice box 


An adtanccd type of 

tllustrated in Charts 4, 5, and 6, ' bcrs o P f the class tilth 

VI group The charts tiere made by the mernb ^ record „ 

the teacher serving as discussion “ h comm ittee being 

The class was divided into four comma#**. 
responsible for sa of the questions m Chart 

~~ “ "1 P T „,scs We Want to See 

A SAFE 8 I Administration building 

1 Staj m your group 2 Control toner 

2 Keep m line 5 a“t and tf.nd sock 

! ^ten redirections ’ f »£££%£ 

4 Keep mo\ mg w ith 7 Weather bureau 

the class 8 Teletype machines 

9 Maintenance shops 

5 Touch only those , 0 Scrvlc e trucks 

things suggested by jj Ticket and baggage o 

the guide !2 Parts of pl anC « 

13 How planes are repaired 

6 Bring a raincoat. 
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Questions We Want to Answer 

1. How many passengers does a DC-6 carry' DC-7' DC-8 

2. What airlines use the airport 5 

3 How many planes come in to the airport each day 5 . 

4 How high off the ground is the cockpit where the pilots sit 

5. How long are the runways at the airport 5 

6. How many runways at the airport 5 , 5 

7. At what altitude does a westbound plane travel 5 Eastboun 
Northbound 5 Southbound 5 

8. What kinds of cargo are the planes carrying 5 

9. From where do the planes come 5 

10. How many men work in the control tower 5 

1 1. What do these men do- 

12. What is a log 5 , 5 

1 3. How many instruments does the plane have on the control boar 

14. What do these instruments tell the pilot 5 

I 15. How many pounds of baggage is one passenger allowed 5 
I 16. Where does the crew put the gasoline in the airplane 5 
I 17. What is the airfield made of 5 

1 18. How long does it take a pilot to get a commercial license 5 

I 19. What does one have to study in order to become a pilot 5 
I 20 How many seats in an airplane 5 

21. How is the cargo held steady in an airplane 5 

22. Where are the stewardess’ quarters 5 

23. How does she prepare the food for the passengers 5 

24. How many hours does it take to fly from Oakland to Los An- 
geles 5 New York 5 Chicago 5 Portland 5 Paris 5 


Chart 6 

Many teachers have found it helpful to use a checklist in order 
to assure effective planning of field tnps. The following check ist 
was developed by teachers in a curriculum workshop. 


Guide for the Planning of Field Trips 
First Considerations 

— ■ — Js it the best procedure for the purposes of the group 5 

Is this experience appropriate for the children 5 , 3 

. Have adequate backgrounds, needs, and purposes been develops 

r\re related materials a\ ailable— films, books, pictures 5 
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Arc there profitable follow-up acmines 

Arc physical conditions satisfactory -vveather, safety conditions in 

places to be t isitcd 5 

Will it strengthen the school community relations 

Others 

preliminary Arrangements 

Has administrative approval been giv'n’_ 

Has the teacher made a preliminary v isir 

-Has the approval of parents been secured- 
_What number may be adequately accommodated 
Are eating and toilet arrangements satisfactory 

gr.t^:tet adtXn^blem, needs, and matunty of 

Hafe'tmvTarrangements and crpens«be=„arranged= 

Are assistants needed to help supervi 6 _ P addresses 

Has a list been made of the names, telephone numbers, an 

of those children vv ho are going 

Others — 

Teacher-Pupil Planning 

Arc questions prepared and “ ndcrit °° c \ nT i 
Are recording procedures am * t nts clear’ 

Arc reporting procedures an ^ , nCf i ■> 

_Have behavior standards been d P^ 

_Have safety precatmow > been J „ Jnd eapenses be 
Have the time schedule, travel a s 
clarified 5 , noted 5 

-Have significant side inter o[ dress’ 

Has attention been given to deq y 

Are monitorial assignments clear 

Others — ■ — 

lovi-Up Plans ... 

Do next expenenees X 

.What findings are to be rep be ma de 5 dt3ff rams, 

—What summanes and , me „t of chans, map ° V ^ 

—Is attention given to he ^ eonstrueuon, dramane pi y, 

murals, models scr p or displays 

floor layouts’ ,„soaper a rt ‘ cl£S e ' hb ’ 

_Are assembly programs, newspaper 

appropriate’ „,her classes’ 

May findings be shared 
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Are procedures in mind to discover and chnf> misconceptions 

A rc interesting sidelights to be considered- 
A re letters of appreciation and simples of follow up nor to 
sent 5 

How is behavior of the children to be evaluated- 

How are recording and reporting procedures to be evaluated 


^Others 


Resource Visitors Resource visitors can mike many rea istic 
contnbunons to the social studies program Community studies are 
ennehed when firemen policemen, newspapermen, and other w or ers 
meet w ith the class to discuss needs, problems and questions that at e 
arisen In units on Indians, Life in South America, and Life in 
much help can be secured from individuals who arc natives o t e 
culture or w ho hav e made firsthand v isirs to the culture Needs an 
problems which arise m units on Industrial America, Avianon, Trans 
portation, Lumbenng, and Marketing may profitably draw upon 
individuals w ho are w ell acquainted with them The showing of rea ia, 
pictures, slides, and bulletins along w ith the discussion enhances t e 
contributions of resource visitors , 

A suggestive list of resource visitors compiled by one group o 
teachers in a social studies workshop included 


Airport employees 
Authors 
Businessmen 
Gtv officials 

Consuls of foreign nations 

Dairymen 

Ex servicemen 

Farmers 

Fellow teachers 

Firemen 

Foreign students 

Forest rangers 

Gardeners 

House builders 

Industrial vv orkers 

Leaders of y outh organizations 

Librarians 

Merchants 


Ministers 

Musicians 

Newspapermen 

Nurserymen 

Old time residents 

Policemen 

Professional men— doctors 
lawyers, dentists, 
teachers 

Representatives of service 
organizations 
School administrators 
Ship workers 
Social workers 
Soil conservationists 
Store clerks 
Traffic safety specialists 
Travelers 


A sound procedure is to organize a file of resource persons who 
can make valuable contributions to the social studies program. A 



simple card system can 
on cards 3x5 inches 
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be used bj noting the following information 












Quldren may \isir at home or office ■ — 









In building up a file of resource visitors it is wise to rnteme 
teachers and other school as others to determine 
make a real contnbunon It « not wise to send 
naircs because it is possible that individuals vv vo j 

of contnbunon that is needed by the children n hr may 
unteer A senous public teladons problem may minimum 

Careful tinung aud planning « ton should 

benefits from resource visitors As i acn vities and 

be invited when the) can contribute to 0 £ £ c h eir s peaal con 

when fruitful follow up acmmes may make use of their P 

tnbunons The follow mg guidelines are help ^ ^ ^ ^ of thc 

1 Through group discussion *tenrune mformanon on existing 
visitor is the best wa> to secure 4 

needs and problems questions on which he p * 

2 Clarify and list thc specific needs 4 

desired , „ - nc h contnbunon. 

3 Select a resource person who can m and qtiesa0 ns nnung 

4 Plan with the visitor giving attention „„„„„ to rocabnto) 

interests and age level of group Givespraa 

and illustrative materials that ma> be ^ ^ muodacuo® 

5 Make plans vv ith the children fo: r 5^ and recordim, P 

expression of appreciation behavior Stan 

cedures „ ... b e ready to nose qarsuou 

6 Both the teacher and children sh 
state problems 

Olsen, op Ctt , pp 128 - 156 
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7 The teacher should gu.de the discussion and stimulate group thinking 

8 UsiTthe^informanon to solte problems and to > 
rUmuoh reoortmm art, w nnng, dramatization, and so tortn 

9 Evaluate the effectiveness of the use made of the information se “ 

10 Write a letter of appreciation including (if possible) materia 
mu host the contribution was used 

11 Continue the unit, moving on to new needs and problems that 

arisen 

Interviewing Resource Persons An interview is a desirable 
procedure to use when it is unpractical for a resource person to c 
to school, essential materials must be kept on the job, and it is 
beneficial to see the person m a working situation Interviews > 

be conducted by an individual pupil or by a small group In S 

plans for them, attention should be git en to the same type op 5 

carried out for the use of resource visitors In addition, attention 

be gnen to good internetting technique The following points u 
trate the standards that can be set up through cooperant e group plan- 
ning 

Introduce yourself 
State questions clearly 
Listen attenmely 
Let the other person talk. 

Ask questions on special points 
Take notes on hard points 
Don’t waste time 
Express thanks when finished 

Field Studies b\ Children Units in the social studies 
many needs and problems that can be soKed by means of simple e 
studies earned out b) the children themseh es Illustram e examp & 
include studies on housing construction, farming, dairying, trans- 
portation sen ices, communication facilities, industries, markets, oca 
goicmment, health sen ices, safety hazards, natural resources, com 
mumcations, art and music, stones about our town, and contnbunons 
of \anous nationalities Field studies maj be long, intensne studies or 
short reports, depending upon the problems and purposes at han 
The) maj involve a single technique, such as intemewing, or inc u e 
several procedures, such as trips, obscnation, library research, con er 

* For good illustrations, see X 21a B Ssn th “A Field Study from the T 
Tower m Oe% clard," Aud o-i iruil Mi fruit and Mctbodt in the boon o* 
pp and Paul Hinna op at 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 




1 A ' 

Resource vmtors add m,ch to the realm* Dw 

strations and sharing experiences ui ) 
demonstrates spinning 

ences, analyses of local bulletins, ^ ues ” , ‘ ' n d problems, determines 
value to the ch.ldren, m light of their needs P 
the scope and extent of a fieM study different mights, 

The use of field studies * helps to ^ ^ues and 
appreciations, and shills relate^ , nter dependence of p e0 P • m 

solving Increased knowledge a ° u as dynamic ac m _ 

interaction, social functions an -j-he first ideas a h° ut _ ^ 

community living may be deve °P j unorganized ma 

munm gained by children in aninadenm , of , fie ld snidv 
be clarified, extended, and sharpened as 
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In preparing for the field study, guidelines should be established 
to direct the staying and planning of the ’ J 

sound procedure to start with specific questions and P robl ms ra “ fl _ 
by thcgroup For example, one class set up the following list q 
tions for use m interviewing resource persons in connecti 
study of the development of their community 

When was our town started’ 

Where were the first buildings located’ 

Where was the fust post office’ 

Are any of the first houses snll standing’ 

How did the people here travel in the early days’ 

What contnbutions did early settlers make to the development 
of our town 5 


A successful field study made by children depends upon severs 
factors The teacher should know the community thoroughly so t ia 
appropriate guidance may be giv en Committees and individuals s ou 
be helped to understand the techniques to be used, get acquain 
with the sources of data, and work tactfully and efficiently as they 
contact individuals and groups in the community Frequent reports to 
the class should be made, with ample time for replanning, discussion, 
and synthesis of material , 

A word of caution is needed apropos of surveys conducte y 
school children Studies of topics and problems that are controversy 
to the point of causing intense feeling and reaction belong in the an 
of more experienced individuals Irreparable damage may be °nc 1 
a study of highly controversial issues is undertaken by children n 
tense intcrcultural conflicts and certain minority group problems, or 
example, should be av oidcd This is not meant to imply t at no 
controv crsial issues should be studied, rather, sound guidance can ea 
children to study problems that they can handle without jeopar ,ZII ?£ 
the welfare of any group in the community, and that are within t e 
capacities of the group , 

The findings of a community study should be shared with ot e 
classes and with groups m the community Exhibits, newspaper 
releases, summaries, radio broadcasts, school assemblies, evening p r0 
grams, talks to local clubs and scrv ice groups panel discussions, de arcs, 
3nd dramatizanon have been used effectively in many communities^ 
Such projects give added significance to a survey, provide opportum 
ties for children to use and develop important skills, bring schoo an 
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community closer together, and frequently result in the improvement 
of community living * 

An excellent key stone to a sun cy is community and school action 
A question that should be constantl) m mmd is How can the find 
mgs of our study be used in the community 3 The answer may be 
found m projects such as clean up drives developing nature trails 
improving safety regulations planting trees and shrubs planning 
a children's museum or making reports to appropriate agencies 


COMMUNITY SrRVICE 

Richer social learmngs for children are made po»Me ^J 1 
two-way relationship exists between the schoo an an£ j lt 

The school should rccenc much aid from the comm ry ’ a 

should render sera ice to the commumt) through cdu ? ^ om 

Merely permitting the use ^ '^“Lcher pamcipat.on in local 
mumty meetings is not enough Nor is ; rB ponsi 

dubs and enterprises an adequate discharge of edu 

btlitj Although both of the foregoing an |™P relanons hips will 

rational benefits and optimum schoo y ^ commumt y 

not be achieved unless children them S S wt hm the social 

service projects Many of them can be o ga 
studies program that children may 

There arc man) types of sera ice P h hate been 

undertake The following are 
earned out successfully in man) diff 

c-afVt-v campaigns 


Clean up dnves 
Clothing dnves 
Paper dm cs 

Book and magazine dnves 
Making toy’s for others 
Welfare campaigns 
Conservation projects 
Gardening 


Safety campaigns 
Gift boxes 

junior Red Cross work 
Various relief drives 
Bicycle safety 

City beautificauon 

Making items for 
shut ins 


Gardening j insight 

By engaging in service prop* froupF 0 ^ 

to community needs cooperative planning ^ ^ ^studies 

iC significance of service to ot me anincf u ^ as 2 re ^ U C i ..-and 
iould be vitalized and made m0! ? 0 f community facim 
unity service activities Increased 


*Paul Hanna op at 
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sernces should be stimulated, and closer bonds between school and 
community should result. . - - ; n man v different 

schoK- h^ tighhghted Ae importance °£ 9 ’eun 

Does the project have educative value for chlldrenr 
IsTlawful to use boys and girls for this enterpriser 
Does the enterprise meet an immediate coira " u “^ „ the 
Arc there other existing needs that are more p 

Is thoTanyeSier agency or organization that could render this 

Is the proj«°ttoo < e^>eirive in terms of time, money, equipment, 
and personnel? 

Is the project well planned and likely to succeed. 

Is the necessary leadership available for adequately p 5 
the children’s services? 

Will this project cause undue hardship on children, 

administrators, or. other school groups? . , 

Does tins project help the school fulfill its long-range educational 
program? 

The same care should be exercised in planning semce. activities 
as in developing other educational enterprises. The contribution o 
activity to education should be dear in the teacher s min . 
dren should clearly understand the purposes of the project, an 
role in it. 

WORKING WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

In most communities there are local chapters of various ^ 
izations designed especially to promote the welfare of boys an 
Their impact upon the lives of children in improving c ara e ^ 
in personality development has been demonstrated time an 
again. The programs offered by such organizations as the 
Junior Red Cross, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, the Nationa 
tion Association, and the American Camping Association s ou 
studied carefully and used to supplement social studies e i *P cn '" 

An excellent example of ways in which activities of these 

* U. S. Office of Edacation. The Sekoolt and Community cnwoeitt 

tion and National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 5. W ashingxon. D. 

Printing Office, 1W4. 
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tzations are related to the social studies is the international corre- 
spondence program of the Junior Red Cross 10 Other resources 
available from Junior Red Cross centers include first aid materials, 
articles in Junior Red Cross News on peoples and places throughout 
the world, participation in the gift bos program and the international 
art and music program, conservanon of natural resources an sa ery 
education materials By checking with officials of t e i went or 
gamzations, or consulting bulletins that rhev publis , many 
related to the social studies may be discovered and utilized 

EXPANDING CONCEPTS OF COMMUNITY 

From the child's point of view, .he community may J* 
where “we live," "we buy stuff tve nee , “ " ® hools churches, 
church ” It may even be “our city with a _ ’ be “,he place 

shows, depots, streetcars, and other thing depending 

where a lot of people live " Concepts w il v «y & ch , ld 

upon the guidance given by the teacher should develop 

As the child matures, h,s concept of “ m ™ n 5 and “ At first 
to include increasingly broader an eeper ] at er the enure 

the community may be viewed as his see : b later the state, 

town or city may be seen as a unit o P unlts m w hich people 
a region, or nation may be visualize 8 worJa an d sharing, 

with common purposes and as P“.™° or)iing t o achieve equality and 

finally a world community of peop t ^ e community idea 

peace should be envisioned as the ey here come to a reahza 

How wonderful it will be when people e d parc el of the world 
non that their immediate community P h ould m3 y e nch con- 
community' Experiences in the socc.Umd.es 
tnbunons towards such an understanding 

QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES m vihich 

1 Do a brief survey of the resou'c's m ^ ^ __ the spaces^ 

> ou are now living, use the check !® ° rc P | . oa can use in a unit o 
vided in the checklist b) noting r undertake a 

of your choice students, or list of 

2 In cooperation with r com munit), uS "* useful m 

survey of factors and ^^ V h«ch of ) our findmgsare 

topics su ggested on page 2CX5 * 

10 International School R e d Cross J 1 ^) 

1441 Washington DC The AmencW * 
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the social studies-- Which are most useful in other areas of the curriculum^ 
Which sources of information did /T IdrenofAeTgeyo^plan to teach, 

by a group of children in your community Make a plan or a J 
Sp that might be taken Use the planning checklist on pp 220-221 
P s If sou are not now teaching, arrange to accompany g 1 P 

children on a field tnp Sit in on the teacher-pupd planning and no ^ 
role of the teacher and children's contributions During the tnp 
reactions of the children the role of the teacher, the role of te 
and parents, and the contribution of any other persons of 

follow up discussion and observe subsequent activities g S 
the trip Summarize practical techniques demed from the expen 

6 Make a bnef plan for the use of a resource person in a mu 
your choice Outline specific contnbutions that the resource p 

m 7 Is there a field stud) or service project that children might under- 
taken m V our commumt) - Does it meet the cntena suggested on page * 
How might it be made a part of a unit of work in the social stu 

8 Obtain and examine bulletins on children’s activities av aila 
the local Junior Red Cross chapter Which activities might you us 
connection with the social studies' 

9 Discuss ways in which teachers in the elementary schoo 
contribute to the matunng child s concept of community, beginning 
the immediate neighborhood and extending outward 
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USING AUDIOVISUAL 
MATERIALS 


Audio-visual materials are used to develop concep , P.^ 

attitudes, and extend appreciations and ““rests; t e> P- onbv 
concrete bases for group planning, critical thinking, and ^ 

enabling the child to see and hear what is being studied in van s 
of w ork. Audio-visual materials stimulate learning, have a h = _ S 
of interest for children, and make for permanence of lean ™=- and 
drcn are interested in examining objects, seeing pictures an Vf 
hearing recordings related to such studies as Farm Life, r t. roo oh 
and Latin America. The concepts and information lamed ~ d 
the use of such matenals are remembered longer than when p 
solely through verbal means, they are also learned faster an 
put to use immediately in related activities, thus saving tune, 
of audio-visual materials enables the teacher to present co P 
processes, and information of faraway places and peop cs in /* __ 
crete and meaningful manner. By reviewing or rehearing . 
needs arise, children have opportunities to correct nusconcep > » 

answer questions, and secure additional ideas Audio- visn . 

are also used to round out and extend firsthand experiences. » 
a film on spinning and wearing greatly extends the c L^Liced 
of processes that he may ha\e seen in a demonstranon, or expen 
himself in classroom activities, processes can be slow ed own o 
stopped to allow careful study and analysis Or seeing a 
Dairv after a field trip to a local dairy helps to clarify concep 
to organize the child’s thinking about the trip Concepts an 

1 For * rcvjcxi- of research see AuJu>~Vtszt£ Mzcriils Chicago 

Cgbzh Yearbook NVnml Socrets for the Sard) of Edocaaon, Part I «*** 
Unreersry of Chicago Press, 1W, pp 253-293 
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learned in using audio visual materials may be carried over and used 
in discussions, reading, and writing of reports Individual differences 
may be met giving all children opportunities to learn through seeing 
pictures and films handling objects and models and hearing records 
Finally, appreciation of the contnbunons of others and improved 
attitudes toward other groups may be developed as children learn 
about common needs and activities of mankind throug t e use 
authentic and realistic audio visual materials 

VARIETY OF AUDIO VISUAL MATERIALS 

The listing of materials in .he checUnt Wo. ■ 
the wide range of audiovisual resources equipm u i insur vey 
available for use in the social studies The chcc ist “ a]s0 ran 

mg the resources available in a particular f B ^\T,ich 

be used m planning a unit of work to >■«« ^ be mcd m con 

resources can be used in the .nimuon’ 2? Iftie on. t drops’ 
nection with specific questions and p bl ^ vhich can be used to 
Which can be used to summarize ^y c h ec khst also can be used 
review and emphasize key learnings rp _ ources an d equipment 
to evaluate one’s own acquaintance vvi _ different resources and 
Each teacher should be competent in utl ® ^ ons t0 the improve 

should understand their unique values or cn t0 the use of 

ment of social learning Specific attentio sections and 

the various types in the social studies in the following 

chapters 


Checklist of Amio-VisU'E 

Realm and Representations of Realm 
_Collcctions 


Resources 


Models 

Objects 

Specimens 

— Samples 
— .Textiles 

Costumes 

— Instruments 
— Others 


Products 

Miniatures 

Ornaments 

.Utensils 

Weapons 

Facsimiles 


Museums 

Dioramas 

panoramas 
Mock ups 

Marionettes 

Puppets 

Dolls 


B Pictures and Sound Combined 

— Motion pictures — .Television 


__Soum 


,d film strips 
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C 


l.si>g audio-visual materials 


Pictures and Pictorial 
Photographs 
Pictures 

Drawings 

Sketches 

Slides 

Others 


Representations 

Postcards 

__Pnnts 

Etchings 

Albums 

Scrapbooks 


Montages 

Murals 

Film strips 

Silent films 

__Opaquc projections 


D Auditory Resources 

__Rad>o — Records 


Recordings 


E. Symbolic and Graph . 

Maps 

Globes 

Atlases 

Charts 

Others — 

F Projectors and Vtev 

Slide 

Opaque 

Overhead 


Representations 

Cartoons 

Posters 

Diagrams 

Graphs 


Motion picture 

Stereoscope 

Slide \ ie\\ er 


Chalkboard 

Bulletin board 

Flannel board 

Timelines 


Players and Recorders 

Record 

.Tape 

__Wire 


H 


Supplies and Materials for Production 

Lettering devices — Slide making 

Map outlines —Chart making 

Pantograph — Picture mounting 

Others 


Bookbinding 

Map making 

Model making 


REALIA 

The term realia means real thmgs In this section it is * 
refer to objects models, specimens and items m museums, ex i 
dioramas, and panoramas Specific materials used in the soci sta 
that may be classified as realia include jew elry, ornaments, mon* 
clothing, dolls authentically dressed, utensils tools, dishes, ta 
products, manuscripts documents facsimiles seals, letters, timepie » 
communications devices, models of transportation equipment, mus ' 
instruments, art objects, sample foods, models of shelter, an " cap ^ 
In planning a unit of work, the teacher should attempt to secur 
man) realia as possible for use in budding authentic impressions 
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accurate concepts This is not to suggest that a wide a ariety of devices 
or gadgets will be injected into a unit of stud) and used without care- 
ful planning Reaha, like all other materials are used as part of the 
sequence of experiences in the unit of work at nmes when they can 
make the greatest contribution to learning 

It is impossible for children to go back in time and space to early 
times and to the many other eras and places considered m the social 
studies It is possible, however, for them to have experiences with rea 
things, or repbcas of them, related to the unit of work By using rea 1 a 
children may identify themselves more closely with objectsan per 
sons they are studying in such units 3S Home and Family, e arm, 
Pioneers, Indians, Mexico, China, or Avianon Tor examp e, in a 
study of Colonial Living, one group made extensive use of can 
molds, muskets, powder horns, cooking utensils, 3 JL r 

rung wheel, and clothing of the period In a study o exi , ’ 
group ate timl.as, frtjoles, pan, dole, and tnchdadat tn addn.on^e, 
had access to sombreros, scrapes, rcbosos, huarac , . 
furmture and utensds In a study of Common, cat, on one c UK* 
a simple radio crystal set, a telegraph key, drums b ernphraicd, 
bone horn, bells, telephone, and flag s, goals It 
however, that each of the forego, ng was «cd ■ «•* " ond „. 

carefully made plans and related to nnportant concepts 

"t^ig real, a and mode.s, tncreased seal Jeamrng - ' f 

they are used m line with the following princip 

1 Use reaha to inmate a umr, to enneh concepts encoontere 

unit, and to culminate experiences 3nc j S ce how the) 

2 Allow children to handle them manipu te j t0 t he class, 

work If they are fragile, have their use chll(lrcn ^ they handle 

3 Be alert to questions and comments mane v ^ misconc cpcions. 
them, they may be vital clues to inter ’ co ^ t niction- 

4 Encourage their use m dramauc p ay , motion pictures, an 

5 Relate their use to pictures, reading m 

expenences children have had on trips feaIlstlC setang-museum, 

6 Have children see them in a comp panorama* 

restoration, displays, exhibits, dio , . t | 13t arise m the unit, 

7 Use them ,n connect. on » tth real problems 

as gadgets .. v , ,h e S oca 1 Sas f a 

— , r nrbher “RmIu II**} 

•For a good discussion see Irene * L Serial SrJJ" yy ash*** 0 "* 

Real. Aud^VuwJ Ultrub ¥%££ lo t the Social S 


•war. nuaiO-Y isuai lUtcrtva . 

Ed) Eighteenth \carbooh Vationa - 
D.C. National Education Association !«'• 


p 6\-& 
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Uealia and models maj be secured or n e u/many city 

places They are proved ^ m all of .hem 

and count) school systems, t e> s h school museum 

In some elementary schools, they secure them from 

or the materials center At times it is p Indian and 

individuals m the community, this - counm es 

Colonial realm and matenals g« hcr ^ ™ d , fferent lte ms > 

Children themselves may collect and constractm^y^ ^ 

Other sources that are frequently ^ and theatrical sup- 

museums, commercial and industrial orgamza . the 

ply houses Once individuals in a commum^have learne^ ^ 
matenals will be put to effective educational ^e they^ ^ w 
wilhng to share them, and m many instances th y g 1 
the school 


EXHIBITS 

Exhibits are used to display a variety of 
Stud.es ‘ In a studv of Transportanon by one group, mod k ^ ^ 
tures of boats, aircraft, trams, vvagons,carts, and ot ^ the 

arranged m a chronological sequence The background In ^ 

exhibit was a timeline with explanatory matcnal and relat P. 

In a study of China, another group made an exhibit of th p £ 

of silk, starting with the cocoon and ending with a piece b 

a study of Indus, nal Amenca, another class made severa exhib.^ 
showing the processing of iron, petroleum, and wvbonsf ^ 
material to finished product Other examples of exhibits used 
fully in the social studies arc art in the community, grow tn 
cratic institutions, basic documents in Amencan democracy, 
m methods of transportation, story of printing, histoq. ° r ’ ons 
development of communications, mtergroup contnbutions 1 
and utensils from different cultural groups flags of Latin 
and products of different countries and industries ..nences 

Exhibits should be viewed as an integral part of the exp 
in a tnven unit of work They should be planned and use ' . Jt 

will contribute most of the solution of questions an pro [be 

have arisen in the class In some instances they may be usea 

• r G IV. — -r , and Lon C Mwimn, lrjunrul Aw m EJcmcn-cry Sc 
VotV Hit VI, rnlli-i O-pKiv IS 1 ! t„ Tn h ' r " 

•rot , r-,,1 doet.-n.o-, ,et Edp,.- Di’t Aud,o 1 Method, Ht 

XnltA l>t Dodd Prra. ISM (Rrr td ) pp 10S-U’ 



